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A  New  Low-Priced 

Burroughs 

For  Classrooms 

At  last!  A  low'priced,  compact,  complete  adding¬ 
bookkeeping  machine  for  use  in  oAce  practice  and 
bookkeeping  classrooms.  It  utilizes  standard  oper¬ 
ating  techniques  and  practice  procedures  which  apply 
to  any  bookkeeping  machine. 

The  low  price  of  this  new  Burroughs  permits  its  use 
in  adequate  quantity  for  all  basic  machine  training.  It 
simplifies  teaching  supervision;  standardizes  class 
drill  and  testing  on  uniform  equipment;  assures  maxi¬ 
mum  skill  within  the  time  available,  and  provides  the 
most  profitable  vocational  training  for  offices  where 
machines  of  this  type  predominate. 

New  textbook  available — “Adding-Bookkeeping 
Machine  Practice  Course’*— combines  technical  in¬ 
struction,  office  practice,  adding  and  bookkeeping 
problems,  review  and  test  material — all  in  logical 
sequence  for  courses  up  to  30  hours  or  more. 

For  complete  information,  get  in  touch  with  the  local 
Burroughs  office,  or  write  direct  to — 

BURROUGHS  ADDING  MACHINE  COMPANY 
6825  Second  Avenue,  Detroit,  Michigan 


OUTSTANDING 

FEATURES 


Split  platen  permits  use  of  ledger  or 
tape,  or  both,  at  any  time,  without  time- 
wasting  mechanical  adjustments. 


Automatic  carnage  tabulation  from 
column  to  column. 


Subtraction  that  is  as  fast  and  easy  as 
addition. 


Writes  dates  and  numbers,  adds  debits, 
subtracts  credits,  prints  balances. 


Burroughs  Standard  Short-Cut  Keyboard. 


Typing  without  machines!  Is  it  any  less  efficient  than  trying  to 
teach  Office  Practice  without  calculating  machines? 

When  the  students  go  out  into  business,  they  go  into  machine 
equipped  offices.  Mostly,  they  find  Monroes,  for  throughout  the 
country  Monroe  is  the  most  widely  used  calculating  machine. 

More  and  more  schools  are  becoming  interested  in  Monroe 
machines,  and  Monroe  sales  to  schools  are  growing  very  fast. 
The  Monroe  is  so  simple  that  the  mastery  of  the  machine 
comes  quickly,  and  the  student  goes  on  in  a  thorough  training 
in  business  mathematics. 

MONROE  EDUCATOR 

A  regular  Monroe  Adding-Calculator  made 
for  schools  and  sold  to  schools  only,  at  a  price 
to  fit  any  budget.  For  information  about  the 
Educator  and  Monroe  Office  Practice 
Courses,  get  in  touch  with  the  nearest  Monroe 
office  or  write  to  the  Educational  Department. 

MONROE 

CALCULATING  MACHINE  CO.,  INC. 

Educational  Department:  ORANGE,  N.  J. 

IVhen  Tvriting  Monroe  please  ineiifwn  the  Business  Education  World. 
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What  Does  Do  you  happen  to  have 

Business  Want?  published  an  article  in 
your  magazine  along  the 
line  of  "What  qualities  does  the  businessman 
want  in  the  school  graduate?”  In  other  words, 
we  should  like  to  know  what  the  business  execu¬ 
tive  looks  for  in  the  way  of  knowledge  of  arith¬ 
metic,  English,  personality,  etc.,  so  that  we  may 
be  able  to  incorporate  these  qualities  in  our  teach¬ 
ing  program.  If  you  have  no  such  article,  would 
you  know  where  I  could  find  it? — Frederick  D. 
Hess,  Woodrow  Wilson  Junior  College,  Chicago. 

Yes,  many  educators  have  studied  the  qualities 
businessmen  want,  and  the  B.E.W.  has  published 
several  articles  about  this.  We  are  sending  you 
the  B.E.W.  index  for  1939-1940  and  1940-1941. 
Some  of  the  findings  conflict,  however. 

Some  employers  demand  that  beginners  be  thor¬ 
oughly  trained  for  the  precise  duties  they  will  un¬ 
dertake;  others  plead  for  ”a  sound  education  in 
the  three  R's”  and  guarantee  to  supply  the  techni¬ 
cal  training  themselves. 

If  you  will  look  under  "placement”  in  the 
B.E.W.  index,  you  will  find  several  references  in¬ 
dicating  various  points  of  view.  Employers  com¬ 
plain  that  stenographers  don’t  know  enough  about 
English,  but  otherwise  there  is  little  agreement. 

We  wish  we  could  give  you  and  other  business 
educators  a  sound,  concise  answer  to  your  ques¬ 
tion,  but  the  businessmen  themselves  don’t  agree. 

Would  You  Like  Commercial  education, 
to  Go  to  Africa?  especially  in  typing,  is 
most  backward  in  this 
country.  I  do  wish  some  of  your  brilliant  teach¬ 
ers  would  be  attacked  with  the  wanderlust  and 
apply  for  transfers  in  South  Africa.  Could  you 
give  me  any  details  about  the  possibilities  of  a 
temporary  transfer  in  commercial  education? — 
Mrs.  y.  M.  Knipe-Ruediger,  43  Fifth  Street, 
District  Township,  Krugersdorp,  Transvaal,  South 
Africa. 


My  Teachers  Dear  Anonymous 

Were  Not  Wrong!  Typist:  I,  too,  havt 
only  recently  been 
graduated  from  a  large  high  school.  I,  too,  was 
fortunate  in  obtaining  immediate  employment. 

I  learned  typewriting  the  slow,  sure  way  much 
as  you  did,  but  I  can  never  say  that  "each  day  in 
the  typewriting  room  meant  another  day  of  monot¬ 
ony.”  Each  lesson  grew  just  a  little  more  exciting 
as  I  grew  to  know  the  keyboard  and  advanced 
slowly  from  typewriting  four-letter  words  to 
typewriting  80-word  letters  from  copy.  Each  day 
brought  me  nearer  to  a  high  degree  of  speed  and 
accuracy. 

First,  I  mastered  the  theory,  then  practiced  for 
perfect  and  even  rhythm,  and  last  of  all  came 
speed  mastery.  There  were  times,  I  admit,  when, 
like  yourself,  I  didn’t  want  to  be  suppressed  when 
typing  faster  than  the  others,  but  now  I  realize  it 
w'as  only  for  the  best.  'The  rhythm  I  acquired  ] 
by  such  slow  and  accurate  typing  remained  good 
rhythm  as  my  speed  increased.  | 

When  I  was  graduated  from  high  schcwl,  my 
typewriting  speed  averaged  85  words  per  minute. 
Moreover,  90  per  cent  of  my  graduating  class 
had  a  typewriting  speed  of  more  than  50  words 
per  minute — at  least  50  per  cent  of  the  class  aver¬ 
aged  from  60  to  70  words  a  minute  with  a  com¬ 
mendable  degree  of  accuracy. 

I  wish  to  thank  all  my  teachers  in  shorthand 
and  typewriting  for  their  sincere  interest  and  ex¬ 
pert  guidance  for,  when  I  was  graduated,  my  ne« 
job  was  just  a  natural  niche  into  which  to  con¬ 
tinue  with  what  skill  I  had  acquired  in  high 
school.  'There  was  no  confusion  or  uncertainty 
when  I  began  work.  It  seemed  only  natural  that 
I  should  continue  typewriting  and  shorthand  is 
it  was  taught  to  me,  and  I  have  proved  to  my  em¬ 
ployer  that  an  inexperienced  girl  right  out  of  high 
school  can  "fit”  into  such  a  reputable  business  or¬ 
ganization  capably  and  with  no  difficulty  whatso¬ 
ever. — Al.  y.  A.,  a  former  student  of  Miss  Clart 
M.  Betz,  Bayside  (New  York)  High  School. 
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The  Rhythm  of  Learning 

JAMKS  L.  MLIRSELL.  Ph.l). 

t  Is  it  true  that  no  attempt  should  be  made  to  apply  a  skill  until  the  skill  itself  is 
Acll  mastered?  For  example,  is  it  true  that  until  a  pupil  can  (in  Morrison’s 
phrase)  ty’pewrite  "while  something  else  is  focal  in  consciousness,”  he  should  not 


ittempt  to  make  practical  application  of 

[N  general,  and  roughly  speaking,  the 
answer  to  both  these  questions  is  in  the 
affirmative.  But  they  are  phrased  in  a 
omewhat  flat-footed  fashion,  and  some  im¬ 
portant  qualifications  need  to  be  made. 
Moreover,  if  we  are  to  make  wise  decisions, 
»e  need  to  have  a  pretty  clear  idea  of  what 
n  mean  when  we  talk  about  a  skill  as 
well-enough  mastered”  to  permit  practical 
Applications. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  two  questions 
stated  above  carr)’  us  straight  to  the  heart  of 
Jne  of  the  deepest  educational  and  psycho¬ 
logical  issues.  In  order  to  be  intelligent 
About  them,  we  must  remind  ourselves  of 
what  learning  is  and  is  not  and  of  how-  the 
earning  process  actually  goes  on.  I  shall 
Tiake  no  excuse  for  calling  your  attention  to 
'he  broader  and  deeper  principles  that  un¬ 
derlie  this  immediate  problem,  because  teach¬ 
ers  and  learners  should  constantly  refer  to 
such  matters  in  orienting  themselves  in  their 
work. 

There  are  three  basic  points  of  view  in 
regard  to  the  learning  process  and  its  proper 


the  skill  by  typing  letters  or  tabulations? 

and  economical  management.  Each  of  them 
has  important  theoretical  ramifications,  but 
these  I  do  not  propose  to  explore.  What  I 
w  ish  to  emphasize,  develop,  and  explain  are 
their  practical  consequences  for  the  working 
teacher  and  the  learner. 

The  exponent  of  the  first  point  of  view 
thinks  of  learning  as  brought  about  primar¬ 
ily  by  drill.  The  exponent  of  the  second 
considers  learning  as  being  incidental  to  ap¬ 
plication,  and  to  practice  in  "complete”  or 
"total”  situations.  The  believer  in  the 
third  regards  learning  as  a  rhythm  made 
up  of  a  sequence  of  consolidations  and  ap¬ 
plications. 

The  first  two  theories  are  not  tenable, 
either  theoretically  or  on  the  basis  of  the 
actual  results  obtained  w'hen  they  are  ap¬ 
plied,  although  much  teaching,  in  typewrit¬ 
ing  as  in  all  other  fields,  has  been  de¬ 
termined  by  them.  The  third  point  of  view’ 
is  in  harmony  with  the  great  mass  of  our 
experimental  findings;  and  w'hen  it  is  put 
into  operation,  it  is  found  to  give  the  best 
and  most  certain  results. 
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The  first  of  these  concepts  of  learning, 
which  I  may  call  the  ''pure-drill”  account, 
has  been  tremendously  popular  in  every 
kind  of  school  work.  Courses  that  aim  at 
skill  outcomes  of  various  kinds  have  been 
set  up  in  terms  of  it.  Textbooks  have  been 
written  to  exemplify  it.  A  great  many 
teachers  accept  it  without  question  or  doubt. 

In  essence,  it  is  the  idea  that  any  skill  is 
best  developed  through  a  sequence  of  care¬ 
fully  planned  drills,  which  are  abstract  or 
formal  in  the  sense  that  they  avoid  the 
complications  that  alw'ays  arise  in  any  ap¬ 
plication,  and  which  center  on  one  thing  at 
a  time.  It  has  the  great  and  obvious  ad¬ 
vantage  of  lending  itself  to  a  very  business¬ 
like  organization  of  w'ork  for  both  teacher 
and  pupil.  Every’ohe  know's  exactly  w'here 
he  stands,  and  progress  can  be  registered 
with  great  precision  and  objectivity. 

This  is  probably  why  it  has  appealed  so 
strongly  to  many  teachers.  The  beginner 
at  golf  is  kept  for  a  long  time  at  the  net, 
without  being  troubled  by  the  complications 
he  is  sure  to  meet  on  the  course.  The 
arithmetic  pupil  is  put  through  a  well- 
ordered  sequence  of  operations,  which  he 
must  master  one  by  one.  The  beginner  at  the 
piano  is  kept  for  a  long  time  at  exercises 
and  scales  before  being  given  a  piece  to 
play.  The  beginning  typist  is  held  to 
formal  exercises  for  a  long  time  before  he 
is  allow'ed  to  attempt  applications  or  to 
write  actual  copy.  This  makes  possible  an 
extremely  orderly  type  of  planning,  and  it 
has  a  very  common-sense  look. 

Unfortunately,  the  pure-drill  account  does 
not  work  out  very  well.  There  are  a  number 
of  quite  fatal  objections  to  it.  The  most 
general  of  these  is  that  it  clearly  assumes 
learning  to  be  produced  by  sheer  routine 
repetition.  If  you  have  read  my  previous 
articles’  and  more  particularly  the  one  en¬ 
titled  "Creation,  Not  Routine,  Is  the  Secret 
of  Learning,"  you  wdll  know  that  this  is  not 
the  case. 

Learning  is  not  mechanical,  but  creative. 


’  "Creation,  Not  Routine,  Is  the  Secret  of 
Learning,”  April,  1941,  page  663;  "Give  and 
Take  in  Learning  and  Teaching,”  May,  1941, 
pa^  769;  "Acquiring  Consistency  and  Dependa¬ 
bility, ”  September,  1941,  page  1. 


DR.  JAMES  MURSELL 
Professor  of  Education, 

Teachers  College,  Col¬ 
umbia  University.  B.A., 

University  of  Queens¬ 
land,  Australia;  Ph.D., 

Harvard.  Educated  also 
in  Scotland  and  England. 

Author  of  several  books 
on  educational  psychol¬ 
ogy  and  music  education; 

Streamline  Your  Mind, 
one  of  the  most  popu¬ 
lar,  was  condensed  in 
the  Reader’s  Digest.  Has 
written  on  the  psycholoj 
ness  Education  World.  His  hobby,  aside  froir  |* 
psychology,  is  music.  I 


We  cannot,  indeed,  learn  without  repetition, 
but  it  is  the  kind,  the  quality,  and  the  set¬ 
ting  of  the  repetitions,  and  above  all  tht 
.rttitude  of  the  pupil  while  he  is  making 
them,  that  is  the  true  cause  of  progress. 

Another  objection  to  the  pure-drill  ac¬ 
count  is  that  w’henever  a  pupil  it  kept  toe 
long  on  formal  and  abstract  exercises  he 
always  finds  a  considerable  (and,  in  some 
cases,  a  very’  serious)  difficulty’  in  transfer 
ring  his  skill  to  practical  applications.  He 
becomes  so  grooved  in  the  drill  situation 
that  the  change-over  to  application  consti 
tutes  a  problem. 

And  finally,  a  drill  process  always  yields 
diminishing  returns  as  it  goes  on.  Progress 
is  rapid  at  first,  but  it  grows  slower  and 
slower,  and  finally  it  is  likely  to  cease.  The 
w  ay  out  of  this  impasse  is  to  switch  over  to 
a  different  kind  of  learning  situation. 

How  Much  Learning  Is  Incidental? 

To  anticipate  a  little,  let  me  say  that  these 
objections  by  no  means  indicate  that  we 
should  give  up  drill  and  the  use  of  formal, 
or  simplified,  or  abstract  situations  al¬ 
together  ;  but  they  do  indicate  that  when  we 
carry  the  use  of  such  situations  too  far  it  is 
because  we  have  a  mistaken  notion  of  the 
proper  place  of  drill  in  the  economy  ot 
learning. 

The  second  point  of  view  is  what  I  may 
call  the  "incidental”  account  of  learning. 
According  to  this  notion,  skills  should  be 
picked  up  incidentally  with  application.  The 
idea  has  been  very'  popular  with  many 
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•jachers  and  schools  that  consider  them¬ 
selves  "progressive.”  The  child  is  supposed 
ja)get  his  arithmetic  entirely  through  "life 
j  ij^lications,”  learning  the  rules  and  oper¬ 
ations  as  he  happens  to  need  them.  The 
jolfer  just  goes  out  and  plays.  The  typist 
begins  with  letters  and  tabulations  almost 
irom  the  start. 

Figuratively  speaking,  the  idea  is  that 
]  people  learn  to  swim  best  by  being  thrown 
j  into  the  water  and  left  to  fend  for  them- 
i  selves,  with  perhaps  a  little  advice  and 
ounsel  here  and  there. 

But  this  also  is  a  fallacy.  It  is  true 
j  enough  that  incidental  learning  can  and 
1  Joes  take  place  to  a  certain  extent,  but  it 
‘  IS  hardly  ever  very  efficient. 

Most  certainly  the  learning  process  does 
not  depend  on  routine  and  mechanical  repe- 
ation,  and  advancement  will  be  hampered 
if  our  "businesslike”  approach  is  too  narrow 
j  ind  unimaginative.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 

'  it  is  an  orderly  and  ordered  process. 

The  trouble  with  the  pure-dri  11  approach 
IS  not  that  it  is  orderly,  but  that  it  is 
orderly  in  the  wrong  way.  It  fails  to  take 
into  account  the  complexities,  the  variations 
-indeed,  the  true  facts — of  learning, 
j  The  trouble  with  the  incidental  approach 
;  IS  even  more  serious  and  basic.  It  disregards 
I  the  factor  of  organization  and  order  entirely, 
^  ind  simply  puts  the  learner  up  against  com- 
3  plex  and  baffling  situations  in  the  hope  that 
•  something  beneficial  will  happen. 


Learning  as  a  Prolonged  Rhythm 
;  All  our  psychological  findings  indicate 
I  that  the  learning  process  should  be  regarded 
I  iS  a  prolonged  rhythm  of  consolidation  and 
I  ipplication,  with  both  elements  alternating 
i  ind  interweaving  with  each  other,  and 
I  neither  at  any  time  being  entirely  out  of 
the  picture. 

This  is  exactly  the  line  of  thought  and 
analysis  that  I  have  tried  to  present  in  these 
articles.  When  the  idea  is  put  into  opera¬ 
tion  in  teaching,  progress  becomes  rapid,  and 
advance  continues  to  indefinite  limits.  One 
I  of  the  most  challenging  and  essential  re- 

i'  sponsibilities  for  any  teacher  is  to  set  up 
and  wisely  guide  this  continuing  rhythm  of 
consolidation  and  application, 

I  OCTOBER,  1941 


The  normal  order  of  events  in  any  process 
of  learning  is  (a)  application,  (b)  con¬ 
solidation,  (c)  re-application.  Consider  the 
psychology  of  the  pupil  who  for  the  very 
first  time  tackles  the  keyboard  of  the  type¬ 
writer.  From  his  point  of  view,  he  can 
hardly  be  said  to  be  in  a  drill  situation.  He 
is  facing  something  new,  strange,  and  dif¬ 
ficult. 

To  be  sure,  the  situation  is  deliberately 
simplified.  You  do  not  ask  him  to  write 
a  letter  or  turn  out  a  complicated  tabulation, 
well  placed  on  the  page.  You  want  him 
to  orient  himself  to  the  geography  of  the 
machine. 

When  to  Change  to  Something  New 

To  the  expert  typist  this  would  be  the 
purest  of  routine  drill,  but  to  the  novice  it  is 
a  phase  of  application,  albeit  a  very  sim¬ 
plified  one.  Quite  soon,  his  preliminary 
adjustment  establishes  itself,  at  least  tenta¬ 
tively.  His  whole  psychology'  changes.  What 
began  as  novelty  and  challenge  now  passes 
over  into  a  phase  of  consolidation.  How  long 
should  he  remain  at  this  stage  until  an¬ 
other  novelty'  is  introduced.^ 

The  clear  answer  is  that  he  should  stay 
there  until  the  basic  orientation  has  estab¬ 
lished  itself  reasonably  well.  One  good 
criterion  is  that  he  should  continue  the  con¬ 
solidation  phase  of  the  rhythm  until  he  no 
longer  needs  to  think,  or  worry,  or  hunt — 
until  the  adjustment  seems  to  have  become 
automatic. 

It  will  be  a  great  mistake,  and  a  great 
disservice,  to  hurry  him  on  unduly  fast  to 
new  difficulties  and  problems.  Many  of  the 
most  serious  blockages  to  progress  come 
from  doing  this  very  thing.  Moreover,  it 
has  been  experimentally  proved  that  a  basic 
automatic  adjustment  of  this  kind  is  best 
established  by  plenty  of  easy  practice.  Let 
the  routine  come  to  a  sturdy  growth  before 
you  try  to  do  anything  else. 

It  will  be  a  serious  mistake  too,  to  hold 
the  typewriting  learner  too  long  on  the 
level  of  sheer  consolidation  or  drill.  How 
long  w'ill  be  "long  enough”.^  How  long 
will  be  "too  long”?  Unfortunately,  we 
cannot  tell  in  advance  in  terms  of  minutes 
or  hours  or  time  units  generally.  We  sim- 
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ply  don’t  know  enough  about  the  intimate 
detail  of  the  learning  process  to  be  able  to 
make  such  a  statement.  Indeed,  it  is  quite 
likely  that  progress  is  too  individual  a  mat¬ 
ter,  and  influenced  by  too  many  subtle  fac¬ 
tors,  to  be  predicted  in  any  such  precise  fash¬ 
ion. 

The  practical  rule  would  be  for  the  teach¬ 
er  to  use  his  own  judgment.  When  any 
phase  of  consolidation  seems  pretty  well  es¬ 
tablished,  introduce  a  new  problem,  trj’  a 
new’  application,  and  see  what  happens.  If 
there  is  a  breakdown,  go  back  to  the  consoli¬ 
dation  phase  again. 

From  Application  to  Consolidation 

Exactly  the  same  psychological  principle — 
the  same  concept  of  a  rhythm  of  consolida¬ 
tion  and  application — applies  to  the  proper 
use  of  exercises.  The  verj’  first  exercise  a 
pupil  tackles  is,  for  him.  a  novel  and  chal¬ 
lenging  application,  although  it  is  made  de¬ 
liberately  simple  by  omitting  many  of  the 
factors  that  must  be  considered  in  making 
good  copy.  But  again,  and  very  soon,  he 
passes  into  another  psychological  phase,  that 
of  consolidation  or  drill.  This  is,  perhaps, 
on  a  higher  level  than  the  primary  orienta¬ 
tion  to  the  machine;  but  the  process  is, 
nevertheless,  essentially  one  of  consolidation. 
This  should  go  on  until  the  adjustment  is 
established  on  a  working  basis.  Here  again, 
the  best  indications  are  the  pupil’s  confidence 
and  his  ability  to  carry  on  without  worry  or 
concern. 

Once  more,  when  the  time  is  ripe,  he  faces 
new  and  still  more  complex  problems — those 
involved  in  turning  out  good  running  or  tab¬ 
ular  copy,  well  placed  on  the  page.  At  first, 
and  perhaps  now  for  a  longer  time,  these 
problems  are  in  the  general  class  of  applica¬ 
tions.  He  is  using  his  previously  acquired 
capacities  in  new  situations.  But,  after  a 
while,  the  higher  level  becomes  consolidated, 
also. 

**Putting  a  Skill  Together” 

There  are  several  ways  of  thinking  about 
this  basic  rhythm  of  the  learning  process  that 
may  be  instructive  and  enlightening.  Learn¬ 
ing  may  be  likened  to  putting  together  a 
piece  of  machinery,  not  from  blueprints,  but 
by  trial  and  error.  We  begin  with  a  vague 


notion  of  what  we  want,  but  none  of  the 
parts  fit,  and  the  mechanism  won’t  work. 

This  is  about  the  situation  of  a  pupil  at 
his  very  first  introduction  to  the  typewriter 
He  vaguely  envisages  the  mechanism  ailed 
typewriting  ability,  but  he  has  none  of  it 

Now’  if  we  started  to  work  on  our  raech 
anism  all  over,  w’e  should  be  in  a  constant 
state  of  confusion  and  should  probably  get 
nowhere.  Therefore,  we  tackle  one  pan 
first  and  then  another— orientation  to  the 
typewriter,  ability  to  write  simple  exercise 
forms,  etc. 

As  each  part  comes  into  adjustment,  we 
can  fit  others  to  it,  perhaps  making  some 
backward  corrections  as  we  proceed.  More 
o\  er — and  here  is  one  of  the  most  illuminat 
ing  ideas  to  be  gained  from  this  way  of  look 
ing  at  learning — even  the  expert  may  some 
times  benefit  from  taking  the  whole  mechan 
ism  of  his  skill  to  pieces,  and  polishing  up 
and  refining  the  separate  parts. 

In  other  words,  consolidation  or  drill, 
even  on  an  elementary’  level,  is  not  wholly 
and  solely  a  matter  for  the  beginner.  It  is 
very'  necessary  for  him  to  take  one  thing  at  a 
time  and  get  it  into  some  kind  of  workint 
order.  But  advance  at  the  highest  levels 
may  often  involve  small  corrections  of  the 
simplest  and  most  basic  adjustments. 


Learning  Is  Like  Mountain  Climbing 
To  use  another  figure  of  speech,  we  may 
think  of  learning  as  being  like  climbing  a  | 
mountain  that  does  not  go  up  in  a  continu 
ous  and  steady  slope.  We  struggle  up  to  a 
certain  level  and  find  ourselves  on  a  table 
land.  If  we  try  to  jump  right  over  the  table 
land,  we  shall  flounder  and  fall.  If  we  daw¬ 
dle  around  on  it,  w'e  shall  never  get  any¬ 
where  near  the  top. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  nice  if  we  could  get 
to  the  top  in  a  single  leap.  This  seems  to 
be  the  idea  of  those  w’ho  would  abandon  all 
drill  and  use  only  the  most  complicated  ap 
plications — those  who  believe  only  in  inci¬ 
dental  learning. 

Also,  it  might  be  nice  if  our  mountain 
were  a  continuous,  regular  slope,  up  which 
we  could  plod  at  an  even  pace.  This,  rough¬ 
ly,  is  the  notion  of  the  believer  in  pure  drill 
But  the  mountain  is  neither.  Nature  has 
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so  constituted  us  that  we  learn  by  secjuences 
of  rapid  advances  to  something  new,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  consolidations. 

fVe  Advance  by  Challenges 
I  rather  hesitate  to  offer  my  last  compari¬ 
son,  and  yet  I  think  I  will.  Good  learning 
is  something  like  a  blitzkrieg.  There  is  a 
swift  movement  forward,  an  efficient  con¬ 
solidation  of  the  strategic  points  gained,  and 
then  another  advance.  Both  the  swift  ad¬ 
vance  and  the  consolidation  are  essential  to 
the  success  of  the  blitzkrieg. 

Those  who  believe  in  pure  incidental 
learning  and  the  use  of  nothing  but  applica¬ 
tions  have  part  of  the  truth.  We  do  advance 


by  a  series  of  dramatic  challenges.  Where 
they  are  wrong  is  in  thinking  that  we  can 
ignore  all  intermediate  stages  and  reach  the 
goal  in  a  single  pulse  of  effort. 

Those  who  believe  in  pure  drill  also  have 
part  of  the  truth.  Adjustments  must  be 
given  time  to  establish  themselves.  Where 
they  are  wrong  is  in  thinking  that  if  we  do 
nothing  but  plod  along  with  a  certain  type 
of  situation  whose  novelty  and  challenge 
have  long  since  departed,  we  are  serving  the 
learner  well. 

Learning  is  a  rhythm — a  rhythm  of  ad¬ 
vance  and  pause,  of  application  and  consoli¬ 
dation — and  must  be  so  treated  if  we  want 
to  get  the  best  results. 


Southern  Business  Educators  to  Meet  in  November 


The  TTRST  thanksgiving,”  No¬ 
vember  20,  is  the  date  set  for  the  open¬ 
ing  session  of  the  nineteenth  annual  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  Southern 
Business  Education 
Association,  to  be 
held  at  the  O.  Henry 
Hotel  in  Greensboro, 
North  Carolina.  The 
convention,  which 
will  continue 
through  November 
22,  will  open  with 
the  Fellowship  Din¬ 
ner  Thursday  night. 
J.  S.  Knox,  author 
and  lecturer,  will  speak  on  "Opportunities 
and  Difficulties.” 

On  Friday  morning,  on  the  general  pro¬ 
gram,  Harvey  A.  Andruss,  president  of 
State  Teachers  College,  Bloomsburg,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  will  discuss  the  topic,  "Adapting 
Learning  Experiences  to  the  Needs  and  Abil¬ 
ities  of  Students.” 

The  traditional  Friday  luncheon  program 
has  been  dispensed  with  this  year  in  order 
that  special  groups  may  have  an  opportunity 
to  meet. 

Friday  afternoon  will  be  devoted  to  sec¬ 
tional  meetings  under  the  direction  of  the 
following  chairmen: 


College  and  University:  J.  D.  Fenn,  Pea¬ 
body  College,  Nashville,  Tennessee. 

Public  Schools:  Miss  Frances  Humphrey, 
Greensboro  City  Schools,  North  Carolina. 

Private  Schools:  M.  O.  Kirkpatrick,  Ce¬ 
cil’s  Business  College,  Asheville,  North 
Carolina. 

The  customary  banquet  and  dance  will 
take  place  Friday  night.  The  banquet  s^aeak- 
er  is  to  be  Dr.  Frank  Graham,  president. 
University  of  North  Carolina. 

The  Saturday  morning  program  will  start 
with  round-table  discussions  on  accounting, 
secretarial  work,  and  social-business  subjects. 
Following  this,  B.  Frank  Kyker,  Chief  of 
Business  Education  Service  of  the  United 
States  Office  of  Education,  Washington,  D. 
C.,  will  tell  of  the  business-education  serv¬ 
ice  obtainable  from  the  Federal  department 
which  he  heads.  George  Hossfield,  famous 
speed  typist,  will  give  a  demonstration  of 
ty’pewriting  technique. 

One  important  feature  of  the  convention 
this  year  will  be  the  presence  of  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  John  R.  Gregg,  of  the  Gregg  Publish¬ 
ing  Company.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Gregg  have 
given  a  definite  promise  that  they  will  at¬ 
tend  the  convention. 

R.  R.  Richards,  of  Eastern  Kentucky  State 
Teachers  College,  Richmond,  is  president  of 
the  Southern  Business  Education  Association. 


R.  R.  Richards 
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rmnscription  —  An  Orphan 
In  Search  of  Parents 

LOUISE  J.  SLOAN 


The  continual  demand  of  businessmen 
for  greater  proficiency  in  office  skills  has 
brought  to  the  progressive  members  of  our 
profession  a  realization  of  the  need  for 
greater  emphasis  on  speed  and  accuracy  in 
transcription.  Thus,  transcription,  which 
has  been  somewhat  of  an  orphan,  is  now  re¬ 
ceiving  the  care  and  solicitude  accorded  a 
favored  child. 

Transcription  still  is  not  generally  taught 
as  a  separate  subject,  but  we  have  been 
teaching  it  as  a  separate  subject  at  the 
Chown  School  for  more  than  four  years. 
This  outline  of  the  techniques  and  proce¬ 
dures  used  is  offered  with  the  hope  that  it 
may  be  illuminating  to  some  and,  what  is 
more  important,  provcxrative  of  criticism  and 
discussion. 

When  to  Begin  Transcription 

The  modern  teacher  in  a  modern  school 
is  no  longer  willing  to  send  his  students 
to  the  transcription  room  without  previous 
training,  guidance,  supervision,  or  en¬ 
couragement. 

I  cannot  conceive  of  introducing  the  actual 
transcription  training  until  the  student  has 
been  thoroughly  trained  in  shorthand,  type¬ 
writing,  and  transcription  English. 

In  our  school,  we  do  not  start  a  student 
on  his  transcription  until  he  can  take  short¬ 
hand  at  80  words  a  minute  for  5  minutes 
with  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy  and  can  type 
at  the  rate  of  40  to  50  net  words  a  minute 
for  15  minutes. 

A  student  has  enough  to  occupy  his  mind 
with  the  correlating  of  these  skills  without 
being  hampered  by  poor  typewriting  tech¬ 
nique,  a  lack  of  fluency  in  reading  short¬ 
hand  notes,  and  an  inadequate  knowledge 
of  transcription  English. 

We  believe,  with  some  of  the  outstanding 
authors  on  transcription,  that  there  should 


be  well-directed  pretranscription  training. 

It  is  true  that  if  the  shorthand,  typewrit¬ 
ing,  and  English  teachers  give  their  co¬ 
operation,  a  splendid  job  will  be  ac¬ 
complished  in  correcting  and  forestalling 
such  errors  as  are  common  to  transcription. 
Only  by  hammering  day  after  day  over  a 
long  period  can  correct  transcription  habits 
be  acquired.  A  few  minutes  drill  each  day 
on  proper  syllabication,  the  use  of  the 
comma  and  semicolon,  words  often  mis¬ 
spelled,  and  new  words  would  be  invaluable. 

For  example,  in  a  beginners’  shorthand 
class  we  had  the  word  seen.  I  immediately 
wrote  seen-scene  in  longhand  on  the  black¬ 
board  and  asked  the  class  to  define  each 
word.  After  this,  as  I  pointed  to  the  short 
hand  character,  I  also  pointed  to  the  same 
word  in  longhand  on  the  board. 

I  often  write  three  or  four  homonyms 
on  the  blackboard,  such  as  stationery  and 
stationary,  and  leave  them  on  for  several 
days. 

Plan  of  Procedure 

To  bridge  the  chasm  between  typing  long- 
hand  copy  and  transcribing  from  shorthand 
notes,  we  take  a  few  minutes  from  a  type¬ 
writing  period  several  times  a  w'eek  for 
direct-to-typewriter  dictation.  This  compels 
the  student  to  concentrate — to  spell  and 
punctuate  mentally. 

Following  this,  the  class  will  type  for  a 
few  days  about  fifty  words  from  a  list  of 
500  most-used  words.  For  this  exercise  we 
hyphenate  those  words  which  can  be  sepa¬ 
rated,  for  practice  in  syllabication  and 
spelling.  The  same  words  are  then  tran¬ 
scribed  from  shorthand,  which  may  be 
written  on  the  blackboard  or  read  from  a 
text.  This  practice  may  be  repeated  two  or 
three  times. 

The  class  will  now  begin  to  transcribe 
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simple  sentences  in  shorthand,  which  have 
been  read  and  punctuated  in  the  preceding 
shorthand  class.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  tran¬ 
scribe  these  sentences  two  or  three  times, 
gradually  increasing  the  speed. 

After  the  student  seems  fairly  proficient 
in  sentence  work,  the  next  step  is  to  tran¬ 
scribe  short,  easy  letters  and  articles.  He 
should  study  these  from  shorthand  plates  for 
homework  and  read  and  reread  them  in 
class  the  next  day,  before  going  to  the  tran¬ 
scription  room. 

Typing  the  Letter  front  Print 


progress  easily  to  a  more  advanced  text, 
using  the  same  method. 

The  next  step  is  to  transcribe  letters  from 
shorthand  plates  that  have  been  assigned  for 
homework  but  not  reread  in  class.  The 
instructor  gives  very  little  help  at  this  point. 

Transcribing  front  Shorthand  Notes 

As  soon  as  the  teacher  feels  that  his  class 
is  ready  to  progress,  the  assignment  is  read 
and  copied  for  homework.  The  next  day 
this  material  is  dictated  slowly;  students 
transcribe  from  their  own  shorthand  notes. 
Because  this  material  is  entirely  new,  the 
instructor  should  walk  about  the  room  and 
help  whenever  necessary. 

This  work  is  always  preceded  by  warm-up 
exercises,  using  shorthand  plates.  If  the 
students  seem  to  be  reading  in  a  hesitating 
manner,  have  them  read  in  unison  through 
the  letter  or  article  and  then  try  individu¬ 
ally  once  more. 

The  student  should,  by  this  time,  have 
formed  good  transcription  habits.  He  should 
be  writing  rhythmically  and  handling  the 
mechanics  of  his  typewriter  with  speed  and 
efficiency.  He  should  be  reading  his  short¬ 
hand  notes  fluently  and  be  well  grounded 
in  transcription  English. 


Simplify  the  beginning  of  transcription  as 
much  as  possible  by  having  the  student  copy 
the  letter  from  print.  (The  key  to  the  short¬ 
hand  text  may  be  obtained  from  the  pub¬ 
lisher  for  a  small  amount  and  put  in  the 
hands  of  the  students  for  this  work.)  The 
student  will  then  transcribe  the  same  letter 
from  the  shorthand  plate  in  the  text.  This 
is  a  splendid  way  to  compare  the  typewrit¬ 
ing  and  transcription  rates — there  is  often 
a  misunderstanding  regarding  this  point. 

Any  book  containing  shorthand  plates  of 
easy  letters  and  articles  could  be  used  at 
this  stage. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  actual  transcrip¬ 
tion  training,  although  the  students  should 
he  urged  to  write  rhythmically  and  steadily, 
keeping  their  eyes  on  their  shorthand  notes, 
they  should  not  be  pressed  to  finish  a  spe¬ 
cific  number  of  letters  in  a  given  time.  After 
the  class  becomes  somewhat  familiar  with 
transcribing  from  their  shorthand  notes,  we 


Transcribing  from  Nerv  Matter 

It  is  now  time  to  introduce  the  final  step 
— transcribing  from  new  matter.  A  short¬ 
hand  preview  of  all  the  difficult  outlines  is 
placed  on  the  blackboard  before  unfamiliar 
matter  is  dictated. 

Since  the  student  is  still  studying  tran¬ 
scription  English,  some  of  his  unfamiliar 
letters  at  this  point  should  illustrate  the 
rules  that  he  has  studied  the  previous  day 
for  homework.  Remember  always  to  use 
the  warm-up  work  before  commencing  on 
the  transcription  of  the  student’s  own  notes. 

Errors  and  Proofreading 

Do  not  worry  too  much  over  the  errors 
made  in  the  first  few  weeks.  There  will  be 
many.  It  is  amazing,  however,  what  the 
class  will  have  accomplished  by  the  end  of 
the  first  month  with  intelligent  direction. 

We  lay  great  stress  on  proofreading.  In 
fact,  it  is  an  important  part  of  our  pre- 
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transcription  training.  We  begin  to  teach 
the  student  to  proofread  in  shorthand  class 
just  as  soon  as  he  begins  to  transcribe  his 
shorthand  plates  into  longhand. 

He  is  also  taught  to  proofread  Very  early 
in  his  typewriting  classes.  Before  he  takes 
his  copy  out  of  the  machine,  he  rapidly  but 
carefully  proofreads  it,  as  a  matter  of  rou¬ 
tine,  before  he  goes  on  to  the  next  letter. 

At  the  end  of  the  period,  the  letters  are 
read  slowly  to  the  class  by  the  instructor, 
who  punctuates  and  spells  any  word  that 
may  present  the  least  difficulty. 

Rewriting  Unmailable  Letters 

If  the  student  finishes  his  letters  before 
the  time  allotted,  he  should  be  encouraged 
to  rewrite  from  his  notes  any  letter  that  he 
considers  not  mailable.  He  is  repaid  by  be¬ 
ing  allow'ed  to  add  the  words  to  his  total  out¬ 
put  for  the  allotted  time,  thus  raising  his 
rate  of  speed. 

We  do  not  encourage  the  rewriting  of 
letters  after  the  transcription  period  until 
ater  in  the  course,  when  the  work  must  be 
Handled  exactly  as  it  would  be  in  an  office. 
It  seems  to  me  that,  in  the  early  stages,  so 
much  repetition  acts  as  a  hindrance,  certainly 
aot  as  a  stimulant. 

Last  year  we  tried  a  new  method  of  cor¬ 
rection  during  the  first  three  or  four  weeks. 
None  of  the  transcripts  are  read  until  the 
end  of  the  week.  Thus,  at  the  beginning, 
the  student  is  not  hampered  by  the  nervous¬ 
ness  that  naturally  goes  with  his  first  attempt. 
He  is  urged,  however,  to  do  his  best  each 
day.  When  his  work  is  checked,  there 
should  be  a  general  improvement. 

We  have  found  this  weekly  checking  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  three  or  four  w'eeks  an  excellent 
plan. 

Grading  in  the  Transcription  Class 

Grading  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  phases 
of  transcription.  There  have  been  a  number 
of  grading  charts  printed  in  different  maga¬ 
zines.  Some  of  them  have  admirable  fea¬ 
tures,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  most  of  them 
are  still  too  complicated.  We  want  to  lessen, 
rather  than  add  to,  the  record  work  of  our 
teachers  so  that  they  may  devote  more  time 
to  the  study  of  the  needs  of  modern  busi¬ 


ness  and  to  the  actual  directing  and  coach 
ing  of  the  student  to  fill  those  needs. 

At  present,  we  use  a  printed  self-analysis 
chart  as  soon  as  the  student  begins  to  tran¬ 
scribe  from  his  own  notes.  At  the  end  of 
the  transcription  period,  this  chart  is  neatly 
filled  in  by  the  student  to  show  the  grade 
(accuracy),  rate  of  speed,  errors  in  short¬ 
hand,  typing,  spelling,  punctuation,  etc. 
Thus,  at  a  glance  we  know  the  daily  ac¬ 
curacy  and  common  errors  of  each  student. 

The  letters  are  then  rapidly  checked  by 
the  instructor  for  further  errors  in  style, 
placement,  etc.  This  can  be  done  very’  quickly 
with  a  little  practice.  We  usually  have  one 
or  tw’o  outstanding  students  help  with  this 
w’ork.  It  is  splendid  training  for  them  and, 
of  course,  gives  them  a  small,  steady  income. 

The  grade  and  speed,  if  correct,  are  then 
recorded  in  a  book  kept  for  that  purpose. 
On  Friday  the  student  hands  in  his  chart 
with  the  record  of  his  grade  and  rate  of 
speed  for  the  entire  week.  In  accordance 
with  the  idea  that  a  little  competition  is 
good  for  the  spirit,  we  place  upon  the  bulle¬ 
tin  board  each  Monday  a  control  sheet  show¬ 
ing  the  total  grade  and  average  speed  of 
each  student  for  the  preceding  week.  The 
student  having  the  greatest  number  of  points 
for  accuracy  ranks  highest.  The  others  fol¬ 
low  according  to  the  grade  earned. 

We  often  use  the  "money”  idea  instead 
of  points;  this  seems  to  add  a  fillip.  We 
try,  however,  to  inculcate  the  idea  that 
neither  speed  nor  accuracy  by  itself  is  suffi¬ 
cient;  one  must  accompany  the  other. 

Some  Explanations 

To  explain  our  method  of  determining 
the  rate  of  speed  and  grade  of  the  student, 
let  us  suppose  that  he  transcribes  1,000 
words  in  40  minutes.  The  total  number  of 
w'ords  would  be  divided  by  40,  thus  giving 
him  a  rate  of  25  words  a  minute.  For  a 
mailable  letter,  he  receives  two  points  for 
every  25  words — thus,  if  a  letter  contains 
150  words,  the  student  earns  12  points.  If 
he  had  five  such  letters,  his  grade  would  be 
60  for  the  day.  We  allow  a  three-point 
bonus  for  each  perfect  letter. 

To  be  considered  mailable,  a  letter  must 
be: 
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1.  Neatly  typed,  sensibly  punctuated,  and 
properly  placed  on  the  page. 

2.  Of  proper  grammatical  construction, 
even  though  a  word  or  phrase  be  transposed. 

At  the  beginning  of  transcription,  any 
(.orrectible  typographical  error  is  acceptable. 
Later  in  the  course,  this  type  of  error  will 
be  neatly  erased  and  corrected. 

Sometimes  a  student  will  have  the  idea 
that  a  misspelled  word  may  be  looked  upon 
as  a  typographical  error ;  he  must  understand 
that  there  is  a  distinct  difference.  It  is  im¬ 
portant  that  the  student  understand  that 
placing  a  letter  with  a  misspelled  word  or 
a  typographical  error  on  his  employer’s  desk 
IS  a  grave  offense. 

A  perfect  copy  must  be  an  accurate  tran¬ 
scription  of  the  letter  dictated,  artistically 
set  up,  and  properly  punctuated  and  para¬ 
graphed.  In  other  words,  we  do  not  allow 
any  error  except  where  there  might  have  been 
a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  punctuation  that 
might  have  oeen  used. 

Timing  and  Tests 

With  our  present  schedule,  we  can  devote 
about  55  minutes  a  day  to  beginning  tran¬ 
scription;  about  40  minutes  of  this  is  for 
the  actual  work,  arid  15  minutes  is  for 
necessary  instruction  and  reading  back. 
Later  on,  in  most  of  our  courses,  we  re¬ 
serve  two  hours  a  day  for  transcription  and 
correction  of  letters. 

On  Wednesday  of  each  week,  we  give  all 
transcription  classes  a  5 -minute  shorthand 
test  on  new  material.  Dictation  is  given  at 
60,  80,  100,  or  120  words  a  minute,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  speed  of  the  particular  class.  This 
test  is  then  transcribed  as  quickly  and  ac¬ 
curately  as  possible  and  recorded  on  the  daily 
chart.  This  Wednesday  test  soon  is  taken 
as  a  matter  of  course,  and  few  students  show 
any  sign  of  nervousness. 

Every’  successful  teacher  of  transcription 
has  evolved  his  own  particular  techniques  in 
presenting  his  subject.  Every  successful 
teacher  would  agree,  I  am  sure,  that  any 
change  that  helps  to  dramatize,  create  in¬ 
terest,  and  develop  concentration  is  a  valu¬ 
able  aid.  To  those  teachers  I  give  this 
description  of  the  way  we  teach  transcription. 
We  have  found  it  to  be  an  effective  way. 


“Story  of  Shorthand”  Reprint 

ii'-pHE  STORY  OF  SHORTHAND,”  by 
L  John  Robert  Gregg,  has  been  running 
serially  for  several  years  in  the  Business 
Education  World.  During  this  period 
our  readers  have  been  asking  when  it  would 
be  possible  to  obtain  the  complete  story  in 
book  form.  This  book  will  appear  in  due 
time ;  but,  to  meet  the  demand  in  the  interim, 
selections  from  the  story  thus  far  published 
have  been  reprinted  in  a  128-page  book, 
attractively  bound  in  a  blue  art-paper  cover. 

Included  in  the  new  reprint  are  the  fol¬ 
lowing  selections  from  "The  Story  of  Short¬ 
hand”: 

Shorthand  and  the  Early  Christian  Church 
Shorthand  Teaching  and  Practice  in  Ancient 
Times 

Tiro’s  System:  Its  Origin,  Rise,  and  Decline 
The  Beginning  of  Modern  Shorthand 
Influence  of  the  Tironian  Notae  on  Modern 
Shorthand 
Arbitrary  Signs 
Shorthand  and  Religion 

The  Varied  Uses  of  Shorthand  in  the  Seven¬ 
teenth  Century 

The  Early  Use  of  Shorthand  in  America 
Shorthand  and  Religious  Freedom 
William  Mason  (1672,  1682,  and  1707) 

The  Famous  House  of  Gurney 
Shorthand  Nomenclature  and  Definitions 
"The  Grand  Master”  of  Eighteenth-Century 
Shorthand 

A  Momentous  Epoch  in  Shorthand  History 
The  Cursive  Principle  in  Shorthand  Eclipses 
All  Other  Issues 
A  Great  Idea  Emerges 
The  Future  Style  of  Shorthand 
The  Merging  of  Two  Ideals 
The  Evolution  of  Shorthand  Principles 

The  issues  of  the  B.E.W.  containing  these 
selections  are  no  longer  in  print. 

We  have  resers'ed  one  copy  of  this  book 
for  each  of  our  subscribers  in  good  standing 
(June  expirations  please  take  notice!).  Your 
copy  will  be  sent  you  upon  request.  Please 
enclose  10  cents  in  stamps  to  defray  cost  of 
handling  and  mailing. 

For  those  teacher-training  institutions 
wishing  to  order  copies  of  this  booklet  for 
instructional  purposes,  a  list  price  of  80  cents 
a  copy  has  been  set  on  quantity  orders.  The 
usual  school  discount  wdll  be  allowed  on 
these  orders. 
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Thus  We  Moved  Westward 


Ewing  Galloway 


Thus  a  nation  grew  —  the  Treaty  of  Paris  ...  the  Louisiana  Purchase... 
Spanish  Florida  . . .  the  Republic  of  Texas  . . .  the  Oregon  Country  ...the 
Mexican  Cession  . . .  the  Gadsden  Purchase  —  the  United  States  of  America! 


DOUGLAS  C.  RIDGLEY,  Ph.D. 
and 

].  SULLIVAN  GIBSON,  Ph.D. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence, 
passed  by  the  Continental  Congress  at 
Philadelphia  on  July  4,  1776,  announced  the 
birth  of  the  United  States  of  America  as  an 
independent  nation  but  did  not  define  the 
boundaries  of  the  United  States. 

The  surrender  of  Cornwallis  at  Yorktown, 
October  19,  1781,  five  years  after  the  Dec¬ 
laration  of  Independence,  closed  the  mili¬ 
tary  events  of  the  Revolutionary  War  but 
fixed  no  boundary  lines. 

Two  years  of  treaty-making  established 
the  final  terms  of  peace  and  determined  the 
extent  of  the  United  States.  The  treaty, 
signed  in  Paris,  September  3,  1783,  gave  the 
first  detailed  description  of  the  boundaries 
of  the  country,  thus  outlining  the  original 
holdings  of  the  United  States. 


The  boundary  line  on  the  north,  between 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  followed  the 
St.  Croix  River  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to 
the  source  of  the  river.  It  then  continued 
along  the  boundary  of  Maine  and  northern 
New  Hampshire  to  the  parallel  of  45°  north 
latitude,  thence  due  west  on  the  forty-fifth 
parallel  to  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  thence 
through  the  middle  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
River,  the  middle  of  the  Great  Lakes  and 
connecting  waters,  to  the  northwest  comer 
of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  thence  to  the 
headwaters  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

The  western  boundary  followed  the  Mis 
sissippi  River  to  the  parallel  of  31°  north 
latitude.  The  land  west  of  the  Mississippi 
and  south  of  the  thirty-first  parallel  east  of 
the  Mississippi  was  Spanish  territory. 

The  southern  boundary,  described  in  four 
sections,  extended  (1)  from  the  Mississippi 
River  due  east  along  the  thirty-first  parallel 
to  the  Chattahoochee  River;  (2)  down  the 
ChattahocKhee  to  the  junction  of  the  Flint 
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River  (about  25  miles) ;  (3)  a  straight  line 
(a  little  south  of  east)  to  the  source  of  St. 
Mary’s  River;  (4)  along  St.  Mary’s  River  to 
the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

On  the  east,  from  the  St.  Croix  River  of 
Maine  to  the  St.  Mary’s  River  of  Florida, 
the  new  republic  was  bounded  by  the  At¬ 
lantic  Ocean. 

The  First  Census  (1790)  and  the  Second 
Census  (1800)  report  the  land  area  of  the 
United  States  as  867,980  square  miles.  For 
twenty  years,  1783  to  1803,  the  land  area  of 
the  United  States  remained  unchanged.  This 
original  area  constitutes  29.2  per  cent  of  the 
present  land  area  of  continental  United 
States  (2,977,128  square  miles). 

In  1803,  President  Jefferson  obtained 
from  Napoleon  Bonaparte  the  Louisiana 
Purchase  for  Si 5,000,000  in  cash. 

The  Louisiana  Purchase  embraced  all  or  a 
part  of  the  present  states  of  Louisiana,  Ark¬ 
ansas,  Missouri,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  North 
Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Kansas, 
Oklahoma,  Colorado,  Wyoming,  and  Mon¬ 
tana.  The  area  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase 
constitutes  27.5  per  cent  of  the  present  land 
area  of  continental  United  States. 

The  purchase  price  of  Louisiana,  $15,- 


"k  The  series  of  census  articles  of  r^hich 
this  is  the  second  is  timely  for  social- 
science  teachers  as  well  as  for  those  who 
will  use  it  to  help  their  students  to  com¬ 
bine  skill  development  with  a  broad  un¬ 
derstanding  of  their  own  country.  This 
is  excellent  informative  material  for  dic¬ 
tation  or  manuscript  typing. 

The  Census  Reports  provide  compara¬ 
tive  figures  enabling  one  to  determine 
the  changes  that  have  taken  place.  Area, 
population,  and  density  of  population  are 
factors  of  importance  in  the  welfare  and 
development  of  every  country.  This 
article  presents  a  brief  historical  and 
statistical  summary  of  the  growth  in  area 
and  in  population  of  the  United  States  as 
set  forth  in  the  Census  Reports. 

000,000,  amounted  to  $18.33  a  square  mile, 
or  slightly  less  than  3  cents  an  acre. 

President  Jefferson  first  proposed  that  the 
United  States  purchase  Florida  from  Spain, 
but  Spain  was  not  then  interested  in  selling. 
In  1819,  however,  during  President  Mon¬ 
roe’s  administration,  Florida  was  purchased 
for  $5,000,000.  Spanish  Florida  included 
all  of  the  present  state  of  Florida  and  those 
portions  of  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  east- 
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ern  Louisiana  lying  south  of  the  parallel  of 
31°  north  latitude. 

Of  the  Florida  Purchase,  54,262  st^uare 
miles  comprise  the  state  ot  Florida,  and  13.- 
461  square  miles  are  included  in  the  south¬ 
ern  portions  of  Alabama.  Mississippi,  and 
I.ouisiana.  The  purchase  price  of  Spanish 
Florida,  55,000,000,  amounted  to  573. S3  a 
square  mile,  or  1  U/2  cents  an  acre.  The  area 
of  the  Florida  Purchase  constitutes  2.3  per 
cent  of  the  present  land  area  of  continental 
IJnited  States. 

The  Fourth,  Fifth,  and  Sixth  Censuses 
record  the  land  area  of  continental  United 
States  as  1,753,588  square  miles.  A  larger 
area  of  land  was  added  to  continental 
United  States  during  the  next  decade,  1840 
to  1850,  than  during  any  other  decade  of 
our  history. 

TABLE  1.  TERRITORIAL  ACQUISITION  OF 
THE  CONTINENTAL  UNITED  STATES 

Area  Added  by  the  Louisiana  Purchase 


Area  of  the  United  States  Square  Miles 

Third  Census  (1810)  .  1,685,865 

Second  Census  ( 1 800 )  . _  867,980 

Louisiana  Purchase  .  817,885 

Area  Added  by  the  Florida  Purchase 
Area  of  the  United  States  Square  Miles 

Fourth  Census  (1820)  .  1,753,588 

Third  Census  (1810)  .  1,685,865 

Florida  Purchase  (1819)  .  67,723 

Area  Added  Between  1840  and  1850 
Area  of  the  United  States  Square  Miles 

Seventh  Census  (1850)  .  2,944,33"^ 

Sixth  Census  (1840)  .  1,753,588 

Added  between  1840  and  1850  .  1,190,749 


Summary  oe  Territorial  Acquisitions  01 
Continental  United  States 


Territory 

Square 

Miles 

Per 

Cent  of 
Present 
Area 

1783  Original  area . 

867,980 

29.2 

1803  Louisiana  Purchase  .  . 

817,885 

27.5 

1819  Spanish  Florida  .... 
1845  Texas  1 

67,723 

2.3 

1846  Oregon  Country  -j . .  . 
1848  Mexican  Cession  j 

M90,749 

1 

40.0 

1853  Gadsden  Purchase  .  . . 

29,628 

1.0 

Total  . 

2,973,965  | 

100.0 

Three  additions  during  the  decade  «.  I 
count  for  this  immense  territorial  growth  of  1 
the  nation.  | 

1.  Texas  wa.s  a  province  of  Mexico  unbi  I 

1836,  when  Texas  revolted  and  set  up  an 
independent  government.  Texas  remained  I 
the  "Lone  Star  State  ”  until  1815.  1  .ate  in  1 

President  Tyler’s  administration.  Congress  | 
passed  a  joint  resolution  providing  for  the  I 
annexation  of  Texas.  Early  in  President  | 
Polk’s  administration,  Texas  accepted  the  j 
offer  and  was  admitted  to  the  Union  as  a  ! 
state,  December  29,  1845.  1 

2.  The  Oregon  Country,  extending  from  I 

the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  | 
and  from  the  parallel  of  42°  north  latitude  I 
to  54°  40'  north  latitude,  had  been  under  | 
joint  occupation  of  Great  Britain  and  the  1 
United  States  since  1818.  I 

Early  in  President  Polk’s  administration,  1 
steps  were  taken  to  obtain  a  definite  settle  I 
men  of  the  Oregon  boundary.  In  June,  1846,  I 
a  treaty  with  England  placed  the  boundary  | 
at  49°  north  latitude.  I 

This  marked  a  westward  extension  of  I 
the  boundary  line  between  the  Louisiana  1 
Purchase  and  Canada  that  had  been  estab  1 
lished  by  treaty  with  England  in  1818.  The  | 
Oregon  addition  to  the  United  States  com¬ 
prised  all  of  the  present  states  of  Oregon.  | 
Washington,  Idaho,  and  small  portions  of  ’ 
Montana  and  Wyoming.  j 

3.  The  western  boundary  of  Texas  had  [ 
not  been  agreed  upon  by  Texas  and  Mexico  I 
prior  to  annexation,  nor  by  the  United  States 
and  Mexico  after  annexation.  The  disputed 
boundary  between  Texas — now  a  state  of 
the  United  States — and  Mexico  led  to  the 
Mexican  War,  1846  to  1848. 

The  treaty  that  closed  the  Mexican  War  j 
was  signed  February  2,  1848.  It  provided 
for  the  payment  to  Mexico  of  $15,000,000  in 
cash  and  for  the  cession  of  Mexican  territor) 
extending  from  Texas  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
The  boundary  between  the  United  States 
and  Mexico  followed  the  Rio  Grande  from 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  southern  line  of 
New  Mexico,  thence  west  to  the  first  branch 
of  the  Gila  River,  along  the  Gila  River  to 
the  Colorado  River,  and  from  that  point  to 
the  Pacific  Ocean  along  the  boundary  line 
between  California  and  Lower  California. 
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Douglas  C.  Ridgley  J.  Sullivan  Gibson 

dr.  DOUGLAS  C.  RIDGLEY  is  professor  of 
geography  in  education,  Clark  University,  Wor¬ 
cester,  Massachusetts.  Formerly  director  of  geog¬ 
raphy  of  the  A.E.F.  University  in  France;  headed 
the  Geography  Department  of  Illinois  State  Nor¬ 
mal  University.  Fellow  of  the  American  Geo¬ 
graphical  Society.  Holds  the  Distinguished 
Service  Award  of  the  National  Council  of  Geog¬ 
raphy  Teachers  for  “outstanding  contributions 
to  educational  geography.” 

DR.  J.  SULLIVAN  GIBSON  is  professor  of 
geography  and  head  of  the  Geography  Depart¬ 
ment,  State  Teachers  College,  Livingston,  Ala¬ 
bama.  Research  geographer,  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority,  for  three  years.  Degrees  from  Abi¬ 
lene  Christian  College,  University  of  Wisconsin. 
Gark  University.  Has  published  books,  maga¬ 
zine  articles,  and  a  wall  map  of  the  United 
States. 


The  Gadsden  Purchase  extends  from  the 
Rio  Grande  to  the  Colorado  River.  Its 
length,  from  east  to  west,  is  about  450 
miles,  and  its  width,  from  north  to  south, 
varies  from  25  miles  to  more  than  150  miles. 
Its  land  area  is  29,628  square  miles,  almost 
equal  in  area  to  the  state  of  Maine  (29,895 
square  miles).  The  Gadsden  Purchase  cov¬ 
ers  an  area  in  the  southwest  corner  of  New 
Mexico  and  a  strip  of  land  extending  across 
southern  Arizona.  This  addition  of  territory 
gave  the  United  States  full  ownership  of  the 
valley  of  the  Gila  River,  along  which  south¬ 
ern  railroads  and  highways  reach  California 
without  crossing  foreign  territory. 

James  Gadsden,  at  that  time  United  States 
minister  to  Mexico,  negotiated  the  treaty  of 
purchase,  paying  Mexico  $10,000,000  for 
the  area.  The  price  paid  amounted  to  $337 
a  square  mile,  or  52  cents  an  acre.  The 
Gadsden  Purchase  constitutes  1  per  cent  of 
the  present  land  area  of  continental  United 
States. 

The  seven  areas  making  up  the  land  area 
of  continental  United  States  were  officially 
acquired  during  a  period  of  70  years — 1783 
to  1853.  During  the  succeeding  eighty- 
seven  years — 1853  to  1940 — no  change  in 
the  area  of  continental  United  States  has 


The  land  obtained  from  Mexico  in  1848  taken  place.  The  populatioti  of  continental 
included  all  or  a  part  of  the  following  states:  United  States,  however,  has  increased  from 
Texas,  Oklahoma,  New  Mex¬ 


ico,  Colorado,  Wyoming, 
Utah,  Arizona,  Nevada,  and 
California. 

The  combined  areas  of 
these  three  large  acquisitions 
of  territory — Texas,  the  Ore¬ 
gon  Country,  and  the  Mexi¬ 
can  Cession  —  amounted  to 
1,190,749  square  miles,  or  40 
per  cent  of  the  present  land 
area  of  continental  United 
States. 

Real  Estate  Advances 
in  Price 

With  the  Gadsden  Pur¬ 
chase,  in  1853,  continental 
United  States  acquired  its 
present  area  and  final  bound¬ 
aries. 


TABI.F  2.  POPULATION  AND  AREA  OF  CONTINENTAL 
LTvJITED  STATES:  1790  to  1940 


Census 

Year 

PoinTL.\TION 

Increase  Over 
Preceding  Census 

Land  Area 
IN  Square 
Miles 

Popula¬ 
tion  PER 
Square 
Mile 

Number 

Per 

Cent 

1940 

131,669,275 

8,894,229 

7.2 

2,977,128 

44.2 

1930 

122,775,046 

17,064,426 

16.1 

2,973,776 

41.3 

1920 

105,710,620 

13,738,354 

14.9 

2,973.776 

35.5 

1910 

91,972,266 

15,977,691 

21.0 

2,973,890 

30.9 

1900 

^5,994,575 

13,046,861 

20.7 

2,974,159 

25.6 

1890 

62,947,714 

12,791,931 

25.5 

2,973,965 

21.2 

1880 

50,155,783 

10,337,334 

26.0 

2,973,965 

16.9 

1870 

39,818,449 

8,375,128 

26.6 

2,973,965 

13.3 

I860 

31,443,321 

8,251,445 

35.6 

2,973,965 

10.6 

1850 

23.191,876 

6,122,423 

35.9 

2,944,337 

7.9 

1840 

17,069,453 

4,203,433 

32.7 

1,753,588 

9.7 

1830 

12,866,020 

\221,56l 

33.5 

1,753,588 

7.3 

1820 

9,638,453 

2,398,572 

33.1 

1,753,588 

5.5 

1810 

7,239,881 

1,931,398 

36.4 

1,685,865 

4.3 

1800 

j  5,308,483 

1,379,269 

35.1 

i  867,980 

6.1 

1790 

3,929,214 

867,980 

'  4.5 

i 
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23,191,876  persons  in  1850  to  131,669,275 
persons  in  1940. 

The  total  area  shown  in  Table  1  corre¬ 
sponds  to  the  Eighth  Census  (I860).  Slight 
variations  of  land  area  in  later  censuses  (as 
shown  in  Table  2)  are  attributed  to  the 
drainage  of  shallow  lakes  or  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  reservoirs. 

In  connection  with  the  Sixteenth  Census 
(1940),  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  remeas¬ 
ured  the  areas  of  all  the  states  and  of  the 
United  States.  Later  surveys  and  more  ac¬ 
curate  maps  were  available  for  this  measure¬ 
ment.  Changes  were  made  in  the  land  area 
of  every  state,  varying  from  1  square  mile 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  to  1,264  square 
miles  in  Texas. 

The  total  latid  area  of  the  United  States 
was  changed  from  2,973,776  square  miles 
in  1930  to  2,977,128  square  miles  in  1940, 
an  increase  in  land  area  of  3,352  square 
miles. 

The  total  area  of  the  United  States,  in¬ 
cluding  land  and  water,  was  changed  from 
3,026,789  square  miles  in  1930  to  3,022,387 
square  miles  in  1940,  a  decrease  in  total  area 
of  4,402  square  miles. 

Growth  in  Population 

Table  2  reveals  the  rapid  growth  in  pop¬ 
ulation  during  the  150  years  from  1790  to 
1940. 

The  largest  percentage  increase  in  popu¬ 
lation,  36.4  per  cent,  occurred  in  the  decade 
between  1800  to  1810.  The  largest  increase 
in  number  of  persons,  17,064,426,  occurred 
in  the  decade  1920  to  1930.  This  increase 
during  one  decade  nearly  equals  the  total 
population  of  the  United  States  in  1840 
(17,069,453). 

During  the  fifteen  decades  reported  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  the  actual  increase  of 
population  for  each  decade,  except  for  the 
decades  1910  to  1920  and  1930  to  1940, 
was  greater  than  in  any  preceding  decade. 

The  World  War  years  of  1914  to  1918 
lessened  somewhat  the  usual  flow  of  immi¬ 
gration  from  European  countries. 

Immigration  laws  of  the  United  States 
greatly  restricted  the  arrival  of  immigrants 
from  Europe  during  the  decade  1930  to 
1940. 


During  the  first  seven  decades  following 
1790,  the  percentage  increase  of  population 
in  the  United  States  was  30  per  cent  higher  I 
for  each  decade;  during  the  next  five  dec-  | 
ades,  the  percentage  increase  in  each  decade 
was  between  20  and  30  per  cent;  during  the 
next  two  decades,  between  10  and  20  per 
cent;  and  during  the  last  decade,  1930  to 
1940,  less  than  10  per  cent. 

Density  of  population  is  expressed  by  the 
average  number  of  persons  per  square  mile. 
The  First  Census  (1790)  reported  a  pop 
ulation  of  4.5  persons,  or  about  one  family, 
to  a  square  mile.  Density  of  population  in¬ 
creased  each  decade  except  when  large  areas 
of  sparsely  populated  territory — the  Louisi¬ 
ana  Purchase  of  1803  and  the  Texas,  Ore 
gon,  and  Mexican  additions  of  1845  to 
1848 — were  added  to  the  national  domain. 

The  Sixteenth  Census  (1940)  reports  an 
average  of  44.2  persons  a  square  mile,  or 
about  eleven  families  a  square  mile. 

Paging  Dr.  I.  Q.! 

DON’T  the  brain-teasing  questions  you 
run  across  in  newspapers  and  magazines 
make  you  do  your  best  to  think  of  the  an¬ 
swers?  Why  not  prepare  some  business  brain- 
teasers  for  the  readers  of  the  Business  Edu¬ 
cation  World? 

Try  ten  questions — questions  on  general 
business  matters  that  everyone  should  be  able 
to  answer.  Make  them  difficult  enough  to 
interest  teachers,  but  not  so  hard  that  students 
can’t  answer  some  of  them. 

Send  them  to  the  B.E.W.  with  the  answers, 
and  we  shall  see  what  will  happen! 

—BUY  DEFENSE  BONDS  AND  STAMPS— 

IS  THERE  any  better  way  for  a  young  person 
to  learn  about  business  than  to  help  oper¬ 
ate  a  business  enterprise?  Members  of  Junior 
Achievement  think  not.  There  are  now  15,000 
of  them,  organized  into  1,000  companies  of 
their  own,  planning,  manufacturing,  and  sell¬ 
ing  various  products  ranging  from  plastic  ash 
trays  to  office  furniture. 

Every  participant  represents  both  capital 
and  labor.  He  votes  the  wages  that  he  him¬ 
self  collects.  He  fixes  the  hours  of  his  em¬ 
ployment — usually  three  hours  a  night,  two 
nights  a  week. 

The  address  of  Junior  Achievement  Na¬ 
tional  Headquarters  is  16  East  48th  Street, 
New  York,  New  York. 
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There  are  cash  prizes  for  the  students  who 
write  the  best  letters  solid lu/  this  problem! 

A  B.E.W.  PROJECT  IN 

LETTER  WRITING 


EMILY  GREENAWAY 

IN  working  out  this  project,  think  of  your¬ 
self  as  Rocco  Tomasso,  a  landscape  gar¬ 
dener  in  Newark,  New  Jersey,  whose  side 
line  is  supplying  top  soil  and  plant  food 
for  lawns  and  gardens. 

You  have  one  helper,  Sam  Brown,  who 
drives  your  truck.  Sam  gets  a  regular  salary 
ind,  in  addition,  a  small  bonus  whenever  he 
makes  a  sale  himself.  He  has  worked  for 
you  for  three  years,  and  you  have  always 
found  him  a  very  dependable  assistant. 

That  is  why  you  are  puzzled  to  receive 
the  letter  shown  on  the  following  page. 

As  soon  as  you  read  this  letter,  you  called 
Sam  Brown  in  and  asked  him  for  details. 

Sam  declares  that  Mrs.  Cole  told  him  to 
deliver  and  distribute  the  fertilizer  around 
her  lawn  and  garden  at  Lake  Clearwater. 
He  says  she  asked  him  to  get  it  there  before 
Saturday,  September  6,  when  she  would  be 
going  there  with  her  husband  for  the  week 
end.  He  remembers  that  she  told  him  she 
(^ould  have  to  rely  on  his  judgment  in  the 
matter  of  how  much  or  what  kind  of  fertil¬ 
izer  to  use.  He  thinks  he  told  her  the  cost 
would  be  75  cents  a  basket;  and  he  is  sure 
she  said  that  whatever  the  job  cost,  she 
supposed  it  would  be  all  right. 

Sam  admits  that,  because  he  was  in  a 
hurry,  he  neglected  to  write  down  the  order 
in  the  regular  order  pad  and  to  have  Mrs. 
Cole  sign  it.  If  he  had  done  that,  you  would 
have  the  duplicate  copy  for  proof  that  the 
order  was  given.  As  it  is,  you  have  nothing 
but  two  conflicting  stories. 

You  know  from  your  daily  association 
with  Sam  Brown  that  he  is  an  impulsive  man 
who  is  always  eager  for  a  sale,  and  that  he 
sometimes  lets  his  enthusiasm  run  off  with 


Teacher  Prize  Winners 

The  business-letter  project  presented 
here  W'on  first  prize  in  the  contest  for 
teachers  that  was  announced  on  page 
586  of  the  B.E.W.  for  March,  1941. 
(Two  prizes  were  announced,  but  we 
had  to  award  five!) 

Several  of  the  prize  projects  will  be 
published  in  the  B.E.W.  for  the  use 
of  your  students. 

The  winners  are  as  follows; 

Miss  Emily  Greenaway,  Senior  High 
School,  Port  Chester,  New  York,  $20 
first  prize. 

C.  R.  Anderson,  University  of  Illi¬ 
nois,  Urbana,  $10  second  prize,  senior 
division.* 

Mrs.  Adeline  Woodruff,  Central 
School,  Van  Hornesville,  New  York, 
$10  second  prize,  junior  division. 

R.  D.  Parrish,  Woodbury  College, 
Los  Angeles,  $5  third  prize,  senior  di¬ 
vision. 

Miss  Fidelia  A.  Van  Antwxrp, 
Township  High  School  and  Junior 
College,  Joliet,  Illinois,  $5  third  prize, 
junior  division. 

Honorable  Mention 

Miss  Ruby  Lindberg,  Union  High 
School  and  Junior  College,  Reedlty, 
California. 

Miss  Madeline  Macdonald,  Notre 
Dame  Secretarial  School.  Montreal, 
Quebec,  Canada. 

♦This  classification  indicates  the  degree 
of  difficulty  presented  by  the  letter  prob¬ 
lem  submitted;  senior-division  problems 
are  suitable  for  more  advanced  students. 


his  better  judgment.  On  the  other  hand, 
you  have  never  had  any  evidence  that  he  has 
tried  to  use  overaggressive  sales  tactics. 
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September  19,  1941 

Mr.  Rocco  Tomasso 
150  Commerce  Street, 

Newark,  New  Jersey 

Dear  Sir: 

Today  I  received  a  bill  from  you  that  made  my  hair  stand  right  up  on  end.  It 
was  $18.75  for  Greengrow  Plant  Food  for  the  small  lawn  at  our  summer  cottage  at 
Lake  Clearwater.  This  bill  seems  to  me  to  be  all  out  of  proportion,  and  1  might  as  | 

well  be  frank  and  tell  you  that  I  have  no  intention  of  paying  it.  My  reasons  are  as  i 

follows:  I 

On  Tuesday,  September  2,  your  driver  .stopped  at  my  home  in  East  Orange  and  | 

asked  my  wife  if  she  would  be  interested  in  buying  some  fertilizer  for  the  lawn.  | 

She  told  him  that  she  was  not  interested  in  fertilizer  for  that  lawn  but  that  we  might  I 

be  interested  in  buying  some  for  the  lawn  at  our  summer  place  at  Lake  Clearwater 
if  he  delivered  out  there.  He  said  he  w'ould  be  glad  to,  so  she  told  him  how'  to  get 
to  the  cottage  and  asked  him  to  come  out  the  following  Saturday  morning,  when  we 
would  both  be  there  to  talk  with  him  about  what  our  particular  soil  required,  quan¬ 
tity,  price,  etc.  She  said  that  if  everything  were  satisfactory,  we  might  give  him  an 
order. 

With  no  more  authority  than  that,  your  driver  went  to  our  cottage  on  Wednesday, 
September  3,  and  spread  fertilizer  over  the  lawn  and  gardens. 

You  can  see  our  position.  Your  bill  states  that  twenty-five  baskets  of  Greengrow 
Plant  Food  were  delivered,  at  75  cents  a  basket.  We  have  no  way  of  know-  \ 
ing  whether  that  amount  really  was  delivered,  as  no  one  was  present  when 
your  driver  delivered  it.  We  do  not  know  whether  it  is  the  kind  that  our  lawn 
needs.  We  do  not  really  know  whether  or  not  it  is  worth  75  cents  a  basket. 

We  had  it  in  mind  to  spend  $4  or  $5  to  put  our  lawn  in  shape.  If  your  driver 
had  come  for  a  consultation  and  had  told  us  the  price  would  be  $18.75,  we  would  ! 

have  told  him  right  then  and  there  that  we  were  not  in  the  market  for  that  kind  of  I 

fertilizer. 

Since  we  never  gave  you  an  order,  we  know  that  we  do  not  have  to  pay  your  bill.  [ 

On  the  other  hand,  we  want  to  be  fair.  Obviously,  there  has  been  a  mistake.  I 

What  have  you  to  suggest.^  Yours  truly,  Charles  Cole. 


You,  yourself,  were  with  Sam  the  evening 
he  delivered  the  Greengrow  Plant  Food,  so 
you  know  that  twenty-five  baskets  of  guar- 
anteed-quality  fertilizer  were  actually  deliv¬ 
ered  and  distributed.  The  charge  of  seventy- 
five  cents  a  basket  is  the  standard  price. 

Although  you  won’t  mention  the  possibil¬ 
ity  to  Mr.  Cole,  you  wonder  whether  Mrs. 
Cole  may  not  have  given  the  order  to  Sam 
Brown  and  then  regretted  it  when  she  found 
out  that  her  husband  thought  the  price  w^as 
too  high. 

You  know  that  the  homes  in  Lake  Clear¬ 
water  are  within  the  $5,900  to  $6,900  range. 


which  means  that  the  residents  must  be  fair-  1 
ly  w'ell-to-do.  You  would  like  to  get  a  I 
reputation  for  fair  dealing  in  that  district,  in  1 
the  hope  of  landing  some  orders  for  soil  and  I 
law'n  conditioner  or,  perhaps,  some  land-  | 
scape-gardening  contracts.  You  realize  that  i 
a  satisfied  customer  is  a  good  advertisement. 

On  the  other  hand,  your  percentage  of 
profit  on  the  Greengrow  Plant  Food  is  ver) 
small,  because  you  have  to  haul  it  so  far, 
and  you  know'  that  your  price  to  Mr.  Cole  is 
fair.  j 

The  fertilizer  is  all  spread  over  the  Cole  | 
lawn  and  garden;  you  can’t  take  it  back.  ■ 
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EMILY  GREENAWAY,  author  of  the  first-prize 
letter  project  presented  here,  has  two  degrees 
from  New  York  State  College  for  Teachers, 
Albany,  and  teaches  in  the  Senior  High  School 
at  Port  Chester,  New  York.  She  has  contributed 
articles  to  the  B.E.W.  and  has  won  prizes  in 
several  contests  for  teachers.  She  took  time 
out  from  writing  a  novel  to  prepare  this  letter 
project;  her  first  novel.  Sweepstake,  was  publish¬ 
ed  a  few  months  ago. 


Your  letter  must  accomplish  a  three-fold 
purpose: 

1.  You  must  placate  Mr.  Cole.  He  feels 
that  someone  is  trying  to  put  something  over 
on  him, 

2.  You  must  persuade  Mr.  Cole  that  you 
are  really  a  square  shooter  and  are  willing  to 
make  him  a  sporting  proposition.  You  may 
compromise;  but  even  if  you  lower  your 
price  to  him,  be  careful  not  to  make  it  seem 
that  your  first  price  was  set  too  high.  Don’t 
try  to  ferret  out  the  blame  and  lay  it  on 
either  Mrs.  Cole  or  your  driver.  Whenever 
there  is  a  misunderstanding,  it  is  more  im¬ 
portant  to  find  the  solution  than  to  find  out 
who  is  to  blame. 

3.  You  must  leave  both  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Cole  feeling  that  they  want  to  recommend 
you  to  their  neighbors.  You  can  do  this  by 


making  them  feel  that  you  have  treated  them 
with  fairness  and  consideration. 

A  final  suggestion:  Mr,  Cole  writes  a 
pretty  good  letter  himself.  You  had  better 
see  that  you  match  him  in  correct  spelling, 
punctuation,  and  grammar.  Your  letter 
should,  of  course,  be  neatly  typed. 

Student  Contest  Rules 

1.  The  teacher  is  to  select  the  best  student  let¬ 
ters  answering  the  problem  presented  here  (not 
more  than  three  from  each  class)  and  mail  them 
to  the  Awards  Department,  The  Business  Edu¬ 
cation  World,  270  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 
City. 

2.  All  papers  must  be  in  New  York  on  or  be¬ 
fore  October  27.  Winners  will  be  announced  in 
the  December  B.E.W. 

3.  The  B.E.W.  will  award  cash  prizes  to  stu¬ 
dents  as  follows:  $3  first  prize  for  the  best  letter 
submitted,  $2  second  prize,  and  two  prizes  of  $1 
each.  In  case  of  a  tie,  duplicate  prizes  will  be 
awarded.  No  papers  will  be  returned. 

4.  The  judges  of  this  contest  will  be  Clyde  I. 
Blanchard,  Miss  Dorothy  M.  Johnson,  and  Miss 
Margaret  Donnelly. 

Special  Note 

Although  only  three  papers  from  each  class  may 
be  entered  for  prizes,  any  number  of  papers  may 
be  submitted  for  the  two-color  Junior  Certificate  of 
Achievement  in  Business  Letter  Writing  (similar 
to  the  one  illustrated  on  page  145).  The  usual 
fee  of  10  cents  for  each  paper  is  to  accompany 
those  submitted  for  certificates. 


Pi  Omega  Pi  Installs  Tennessee  Chapter 


The  forty-ninth  chapter  of  Pi  Omega  Pi, 
national  honorary  commercial-education 
fraternity,  was  installed  on  July  16  at  the 
University  of  Tennessee.  Thirty  members  were 
initiated.  The  installing  officers  were  G.  A. 
Parker,  University  of  Tennessee,  sponsor;  Ed¬ 
win  A.  Swanson,  Arizona  State  Teachers  Col¬ 


lege;  and  Miss  Irma  Ehrenhardt,  Indiana  State 
Teachers  College,  Terre  Haute,  historian. 

The  chapter  officers  are  Travis  Kirkland, 
president;  Margaret  DeVinny,  vice-president; 
Jean  Naberhuis,  secretary;  Don  Franks,  treas¬ 
urer;  and  Sarah  Clifton,  historian.  George 
H.  Parker  is  faculty  sponsor. 


Some  ol  the  participants  in  the  initiation  ceremony  of  the  University  of  Tennessee  chapter  of  Pi 
Omega  Pi  are  shown  above.  Left  to  right;  Mrs.  Ora  Muter,  Louise  Weyl.  Flossie  Ratcliff e,  Mar¬ 
garet  DeVinny,  Edwin  A.  Swanson,  G.  A.  Parker,  Irma  Ehrenhardt,  Rita  Heine,  Margaret  Ann  Bu- 

beck,  and  Mary  Katherine  Chelf. 
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How  to  Hchieve  'Variety  in 
Mimeographed  School  Papers 


IF  you  read  "Why  Not  Publish  a  Short¬ 
hand  Newspaper?”  by  Clara  Cecil  Cassidy 
and  Vernon  Bashaw,  in  last  month’s 
B.E.W.,  perhaps  your  enthusiasm  was 
aroused  so  that  you  are  thinking  about  start¬ 
ing  such  a  paper  in  your  own  school.  Or 
perhaps  you  already  sponsor  a  mimeographed 
paper  but  thought  of  some  changes  that 
would  make  it  brighter  and  better. 

I  am  not  attempting  to  cover  the  entire 
field  of  school  journalism  nor  even  to  tell 
you  about  all  the  school  papers  I  have  ex¬ 
amined,  but  I  want  to  tell  you  the  unusual 
features  about  some  of  them. 

Isn’t  it  rather  unusual  to  find  a  high  school 
publication  that  is  actually  and  entirely 
financed  by  advertising  and  subscriptions? 
The  Hi-Life,  of  Maupin  (Oregon)  High 
School,  has  that  distinction.  It  is  also  note¬ 
worthy  for  its  art  work.  Most  of  the  ad¬ 
vertisements  have  fancy'  lettering  (done  w’ith 


*  The  editors  of  the  B.E.W.  think  that 
the  activities  of  the  Commercial  Depart¬ 
ment  in  school  journalism  deserve 
recognition  and  study.  This  is  especially 
true  in  schools  that  publish  duplicated 
papers,  because  the  Commercial  Depart¬ 
ment  usually  does  all  production  work. 

Your  comments,  criticisms,  contribu¬ 
tions,  and  questions  will  be  welcomed 
by  this  department. 

—DOROTHY  M.  JOHNSON 


stylus  and  guide),  some  have  fancy  borders, 
and  several  have  pictures.  The  section  head¬ 
ings  of  this  paper  show  scenes  typical  of  the 
Oregon  country’.  The  pages  are  typed  on 
one  side  only,  and  there’s  a  colored  cover. 

Both  sides  of  the  sheets  are  used  in  the 
Mullinex  Netvsette,  published  in  Battle 


A  FEW  OF  THE  FEATURES  IN  ONE  ISSUE  OF  O.B.S.  CURLICUES,  OF  BaSSICK  HiGH  SCHOOL, 
Bridgeport,  Connecticut,  a  Paper  in  Which  Shorthand  is  Used  Extensively. 
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Creek,  Michigan,  but  the  ink  doesn’t  show 
through.  To  produce  this  clean  effect  in  a 
duplicated  paper  is  a  technical  triumph.  The 
right-hand  margins  are  justified.  There  is 
another  reason  for  doing  this,  you  know, 
in  addition  to  making  a  paper  look  good — 
it’s  splendid  practice  for  typing  students. 
(And  it  takes  more  patience  than  I  had, 
last  time  I  tried  it.)  The  cover  has  a  small 
design  in  red  and  black,  and  the  back  cover 
has  one  in  blue.  These  designs  look  like 
what  the  A.  B.  Dick  Company  calls  "insets.” 
(Insets,  you  know,  are  ready-made  pictures 
stamped  into  pieces  of  stencil.  You  just 
patch  them  into  your  own  stencils.) 

Effects  with  Colored  Inks 

It  isn’t  really  difficult  to  use  two  colors 
of  ink  on  one  page,  but  it’s  still  easier 
to  get  a  two-color  effect  in  another  way — 
use  black  ink  on  some  pages  and  red  ink  on 
others.  This  is  done  by  O.  B.  S.  Curl /cues, 
of  Bassick  High  School,  Bridgeport,  Con¬ 
necticut.  In  this  paper,  items  are  separated 
by  small  floral  designs,  and  flower  baskets 
decorate  a  page  of  personal  notes  called 
"The  Gossipal  Truth.”  There  are  many 
good  features,  and  they're  all  in  shorthand. 
Part  of  this  attractive  paper  is  reproduced 
on  the  page  ahead  of  this  one. 

Another  good  shorthand  paper  is  Secre¬ 
tarial  Highway,  published  by  the  Susan 
Miller  Dorsey  High  School,  of  Los  Angeles, 
in  which  the  pages  simulate  the  pages  of  a 
spiral-bound  shorthand  notebook.  "Susie,” 
an  attractive  cartoon  character,  is  used  effec¬ 
tively  throughout.  There’s  a  page  of  pic¬ 
tures  of  office  appliances,  entirely  recog¬ 
nizable,  although  they  are  drawn  freehand. 

The  Tiger’s  Roar  is  a  regular  co-operative 
project  of  the  class  in  Stenography  II  of 
Hutchinson  (Minnesota)  High  Schcxal. 
Students  plan  the  layout,  cut  the  stencils,  run 
the  mimeograph,  and  assemble  and  distribute 
the  copies.  Good  business  practice ! 

Color  variety  is  achieved  in  Azweno,  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Girls  Training  School  in 
Geneva,  Nebraska,  by  the  use  of  six  differ¬ 
ent  colors  of  paper  in  one  issue.  Crayon 
coloring  is  used  in  some  decorations.  This 
paper  is  published  by  the  girls  in  the  Com¬ 
mercial  Department,  not  only  for  the  school 


but  for  other  people  who  are  interested. 

Not  only  shorthand,  but  good  shorthand, 
and  even  mirror  shorthand,  distinguishes  the 
Gregg  Journal,  of  James  Monroe  High 
School,  New  York  City.  (To  read  mirror 
shorthand,  you  hold  it  up  to  a  mirror.  To 
write  it,  you  turn  the  stencil  over.)  There’s 
a  crossword  puzzle,  too. 

The  two  final  items  I  want  to  describe 
here  are  not  newspapers,  but  they  deserve 
mention. 

A  muscular  basketball  player,  caught  in 
action,  and  all  made  of  shorthand  characters, 
decorated  a  basketball  program  that  ac¬ 
companied  a  copy  of  the  Local  Motive,  of 
the  Glenns  Ferry  (Idaho)  High  School. 
Shorthand  symbols  make  good  action  pic¬ 
tures. 

The  other  item  is  The  Commercialite,  a 
program  and  memo  book  prepared  by  the 
senior  commercial  students  of  the  Blooms- 
burg  (Pennsylvania)  High  School.  Original 
drawings  and  several  A.  B.  Dick  stencil 
insets  decorate  this  book.  There  are  many 
advertisements.  The  last  page  is  covered 
with  autographs,  run  off  a  stencil. 

What  you  can  get  from  the  salesman  who 
supplies  your  school  with  stencils  may  sur¬ 
prise  you.  For  the  asking,  I  got  the  follow¬ 
ing  material  from  the  A.  B.  Dick  Company. 

Instructions  for  Using  Color  Inks — 1  page. 
Mimeograph  Styli — 1  page  of  illustrations  and 
descriptions. 

'The  All-Purpose  Duplicating  Process  for 
Schools,”  eight  pages  and  covers.  Informative 
and  illustrated. 

"How  to  Plan  and  Publish  a  School  Paper,” 
seven  pages.  Many  technical  suggestions. 

"Producing  the  School  Yearbook,”  thirteen 
pages  and  covers.  Completely  illustrated  with 
blue  prints  and  tip-ins  of  student  pictures,  advice 
on  managing  yearbook  finances,  make-up,  and 
other  problems. 

Tracing  sheets,  from  which  your  students 
can  trace  a  great  many  suitable  designs,  are 
distributed  free  of  charge  to  customers  by 
A.  B.  Dick  representatives. 

YOUR  LETTERS  about  your  school- 
paper  problems  and  how  you  overcome  them 
will  be  helpful  to  other  teachers.  Please  ad¬ 
dress  them  to  Miss  Dorothy  M.  Johnson, 
editor  of  the  School  Journalism  Department 
of  the  B.E.W. 
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Where’s  That  Surplus? 

LEADING  typewriter  manufacturer 
reports  an  increase  of  more  than 
30  per  cent  in  sales  over  last  year.  The 
New  York  Times  for  September  16 
explains  this  increase  by  reminding  us 
that  the  expenditure  of  ten  billion  dol¬ 
lars  by  the  Government  involves  a  vast 
amount  of  paper  work.  It  goes  on  to 
say  that  the  interdepartmental  com¬ 
munication  is  probably  the  most  notor¬ 
ious  consumer  of  paper,  typewriters, 
and  time.  As  an  illustration,  it  gives 
the  following  humorous  excerpt,  pre¬ 
sumably  from  an  interdepartmental 
communication: 

"In  the  course  of  an  exchange  of 
views  between  SEC  and  OP  AC  concern¬ 
ing  the  new  set-up  in  SPAB  as  affecting 
the  relations  between  RFC,  FDIC, 
HOLC  and  FSLIC,  it  eventuated  that 
in  order  to  bring  about  peace  between 


the  C.  I.  O.  and  the  A.  F.  L.,  with  spe¬ 
cial  emphasis  on  the  role  of  the 
I.  L.  G.  W.  U.,  the  country  stands  in 
crying  need  of  a  new  governmental 
agency  known  as  PAMPHLUNS  or  any 
other  nine  capital  letters  that  might  be 
designated  by  representatives  of  the 
CCC,  the  NLRB,  and  the  ICAAAA.’ 

The  capital  letters  evidently  are  in 
for  a  lot  of  punishment,  and  this  is  a 
tip  to  teachers  of  typewriting  to  pay 
special  attention  to  drills  on  the  effi¬ 
cient  use  of  the  shift  key. 

Department  heads  and  school  busi¬ 
ness  managers  should  take  note  of  this 
30  per  cent  increase  in  sales  of  type¬ 
writers,  because  it  is  a  sure  indication 
of  an  accompanying  increase  in  student 
enrollments  in  typewriting. 

The  Washington  Sunday  Star  of 
September  14  carried  a  two-column 
item  headed  "Stenography  Easiest 
Route  to  U.  S.  Job."  According  to  the 
Star,  an  official  source  states,  "The 
A-No.  1  opportunity  for  getting  a  job 
with  Uncle  Sam  is  by  knowing  short¬ 
hand  and  typewriting.”  The  demand 
for  stenographers  is  a  "bottomless  pit." 

There  is  no  need  for  further  research 
to  ascertain  whether  or  not  we  are  train¬ 
ing  too  many  shorthand  writers  and 
typists.  Curriculum  makers  and  curri¬ 
culum  critics  will  do  well  to  keep  in 
mind  that  any  tool  subject  that  in  a 
national  emergency  becomes  of  para¬ 
mount  importance  will  always  have  a 
right  to  a  permanent  place  in  our  edu¬ 
cational  system.  If  this  fact  had  been 
admitted  by  our  educational  leaders 
during  the  past  twenty-five  years,  we 
should  be  better  off  today. 
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T'he  Convention  Season  Opens 

NOTHER  convention  season  opens 
this  month.  Looking  back  on 
many,  many  years  of  conventioning, 
we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
convention  audiences  need  protection. 

When  one-third  of  the  convention 
speakers  ignore  specific  time  limits  and 
use  twice  as  much  time  as  has  been 
allotted  to  them,  something  should  be 
done,  and  that  quickly.  One  victim 
has  expressed  himself  most  effectively 
vi\  School  and  Society  (May  3  issue). 

"Programs  prepared  by  pedagogues,” 
says  he,  "almost  always  get  out  of 
hand.  Audiences  get  jittery  and  some 
speakers  are  practically  crowded  out. 
Here’s  an  appropriate  speech  for  a 
scheduled  speaker  who  has  been  el¬ 
bowed  off  the  program; 

"’Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  Dr.  So-and-So  spoke  forty 
minutes  instead  of  his  allotted  twenty, 
and  Professor  Blank  ran  the  sands  of 
the  hour  glass  through,  I  here  and  now 
commit  my  manuscript  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  the  secretary  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  for  publication  in  the  Yearbook, 
if  any.  I  further  request  that  the 
minutes  of  this  meeting  show  that  my 
address  on  this  occasion  utilized  thirty 
seconds — one-half  of  one  minute.* 

"How  long  will  it  take  us  to  dis¬ 
cover  that  two  good  speakers  on  a  pro¬ 
gram  are  better  than  four  or  five,  even 
if  they  are  good  1 

"What  is  a  chairman  for?  Why  is 
he  armed  with  a  gavel  ?  Why  can’t  he 
realize  that  it  is  not  poor  etiquette  to 
remind  a  speaker  of  the  time  that  has 


been  allotted  him  and  make  him  the 
victim  of  the  gavel  when  the  sands  are 
run?” 

That  most  useful  appliance  for  tim¬ 
ing  typing  tests,  the  interval  timer, 
should  be  placed  on  every  convention 
speaker’s  table.  If  a  ten-minute  speech 
is  the  next  item  on  the  program,  the 
chairman  can  set  the  timer  to  ring  its 
alarm  bell  in  ten  minutes.  With  a  fore¬ 
knowledge  of  this  calamity  ahead  of 
him,  the  speaker  may  be  counted  upon 
to  keep  to  the  schedule,  or  else — 

In  the  March,  1941,  B.E.W.  we  com¬ 
plimented  the  N.E.A.  Department  of 
Business  Education  for  choosing  as  its 
theme  "Business  in  Action.”  We  said 
that  that  theme  was  a  refreshing  change 
from  such  frequently  used  themes  as 
"The  Future  of  Business  Education,” 
and  "What  Business  Expects  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Education.” 

Two  months  later  the  commercial- 
education  association  of  one  of  our 
large  cities  presented  a  program  in 
which  a  number  of  business  leaders  ex¬ 
plained  "what  business  producers,  dis¬ 
tributors,  and  consumers  expect  of  the 
schools.” 

The  most  casual  reading  of  business- 
education  yearbooks,  quarterlies,  month¬ 
ly  journals,  doctors’  dissertations,  and 
masters’  theses  will  give  any  business 
educator  all  the  facts  he  needs  to  deter¬ 
mine  with  certainty  what  is  expected  of 
business  education. 

It  is  most  sincerely  hoped  that  the 
convention  theme  makers  for  this  year 
will  discontinue  this  practice  of  tread¬ 
ing  over  the  same  ground  year  after 
year. 
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An  Easy  Letter- Placement  Formula 

PHILIP  S.  PEPE 


Nor  to  be  minimized  among  the  woes 
that  plague  the  typing  and  transcription 
instructor  is  the  task  of  teaching  letter  place¬ 
ment.  Although  placement  tables  galore  are 
available  to  students  and  even  supplied  to 
them,  students  (a)  don’t  take  the  trouble 
to  refer  to  them  or  (b)  find  them  too  de¬ 
tailed  and  complicated  to  commit  to  mem¬ 
ory. 

The  net  result  is  that  budding  secretaries 
will  resort  to  their  own  inexperienced  judg¬ 
ment  in  the  matter  of  letter  placement  and, 
as  every  teacher  of  typing  or  transcription 
knows,  the  product  is  often  something  to 
behold.  How,  then,  are  we  going  to  solve 
the  problem.^ 

The  beginner  should  be  given  an  easy,  all¬ 
purpose  letter-placement  formula  that  he  can 
remember.  This  means  stripping  the  table 
of  details  and  refinements  or,  to  put  it  an¬ 
other  way,  cutting  out  the  numerous  varia¬ 
tions  in  margins  recommended  for  produc¬ 
ing  a  perfectly  placed  letter.  Given  an  easily 
remembered  formula  with  which  he  can  be¬ 
gin  setting  up  letters  with  reasonable  artis¬ 
try,  the  student  will  learn  to  make  his  own 
refinements  as  he  gains  experience.  In  fact, 
as  he  becomes  experienced,  he  will  learn  to 
set  up  letters  without  the  aid  of  any  formula, 
and  do  a  masterful  job  at  it. 

For  example,  this  is  how  my  secretary  sets 
up  a  letter:  "I  just  see  how  much  space  the 
letter  takes  in  my  shorthand  notebook,  de¬ 
cide  the  margins  should  be  about  so  much, 
and  begin  typing  about  here’*  Having  set 
up  thousands  of  letters,  she  can  picture  a 
letter  as  it  will  appear  on  the  page,  before 
she  begins  to  type  it. 

Here  is  a  simple  letter-placement  formula 
I  have  been  introducing  to  my  students  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year  with  remarkably  good  re¬ 
sults.  Perhaps  you  would  like  to  use  it  in 
your  classes,  too. 

Students  using  a  machine  with  elite 
112 


(small)  type  commit  to  memory  the  follow 
ing  easily  remembered  formula: 

0  -  20  -  80  -  24 

Deciphered,  this  reads:  Place  the  paper 
guide  (which  guides  the  left  edge  of  the  pa¬ 
per  as  it  is  inserted  in  the  machine)  at  0; 
the  left  and  right  marginal  stops  at  20  and 
80  respectively ;  and  the  first  line  of  the  in-  1 
side  address  on  the  24th  line  from  the  top 
edge  of  the  paper. 

The  first  three  figures  in  the  formula  re¬ 
main  the  same,  no  matter  what  the  length 
of  the  letter.  The  final  figure  (24)  applies 
to  all  letters  up  to  100  words  in  length. 
Thereafter  it  is  reduced  by  one  for  ever) 
additional  25  words.  On  a  letter  of  150 
words,  for  example,  the  first  line  of  the  in¬ 
side  address  would  be  typed  on  the  2 2d  line 
from  the  top  edge  (24  minus  2). 

Students  using  a  machine  with  pica 
(large)  type  should  commit  to  memory  this 
formula: 

0-18-68-24 

Again,  all  the  figures  in  this  formula  re¬ 
main  constant  except  the  last,  w'hich  is  re 
duced  by  one  for  every  20  words  over  100 
words. 

Although  lines  will  be  60  characters  wide 
when  using  the  elite  machine,  and  50  char¬ 
acters  wide  when  using  the  pica  machine, 
they  will  measure  5  inches  in  both  cases.  The 
reason  for  this  is  that  the  elite  machine  types 
12  characters  to  the  inch;  the  pica,  10.  In 
other  words,  we  have  adopted  a  standard  5- 
inch  width  for  all  letters,  the  marginal  stops 
remaining  the  same  no  matter  how  many 
words  there  are  in  the  letter. 

Note  the  model  letters  shown  on  page 
113,  which  were  set  up  in  accordance  with 
the  elite  formula  and  pica  formula  just  de¬ 
scribed.  With  the  standard  5 -inch-line 
width,  these  letters  look  acceptably  artistic 
whether  100  or  250  words  in  length.  The 
only  variation  has  been  in  the  space  left  be- 
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JA«A««a.  oitr  rUcht  Azpart,  will  rtAfi  lottos  m 
priAsy,  •ttobtr  10,  to  dUoua^your  rt^uirtatatt  vlth  ym  ftat* 
Mlf  y«w  o^f  Ua  Mdol  tiaf  vlll  Wtt  twit  Uw  Modt  of 
y««r  (•sorsl  tsirt  Mas^rr* 

Osr  fra4ustlw  twartr,  t»  iio«*rd  Trsjiltr,  will  writ# 
ytw  la  tleat  alr-ooolrA  aad  aattr-ooeltd  rnrlMi. 

'  ^  ■ 

P^l.ja 


I 


lU*.  F^wartf  4.  Helntyra 
Huisar  Condrnaar  Coapany 
T7  Charln  Straat 
-teaten*  Hatraehuaaitt 

j«ai  lU-.  Mclntyra: 

It  It  ttoad  to  boat  frca  you  ai^atti  and  to  kno« 
that  alP  traval  baa  provad  to  tucataful  la  your 

wirk.  M  racalva  aany  lattara  froa  other  atecutleoa 

all  o*ar  tha  country  who.  Ilka  you,  are  rindlna  air 
traval  laat  waartne  and  a  treat  tlaeaavor. 

Hr.  Jaekaon,  our  flicbt  aspart,  will  atop  at 
■viaton  on  Friday,  Oetobor  10,  to  dlaouaa  your  ra« 
I’llrenanta  with  you  and  help  you  etiooaa  tha  aodal 
that  sill  boat  ault  tha  naadt  of  your  canaral  aalaa 


>ir  production  aanacar,  Hr.  R.  Howard  Traxlar, 
will  write  you  In  detail  about  alr^coolad  and  aater> 
cooled  enplrtat. 

Your#  verv  trydy, 

frealdant 


! 


Pw?: Ja 


Elite;  100  words  (0 — 20 — 80 — 24) 


Pica:  100  words  (0 — 18 — 68 — 24) 
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Mr*  Parker  !•  Katoa 

H.  k.  < 

vall^  Jwatiea,  Iowa 
tear  Ifr.  Kstaai 

•a  are  bafiy  ta  laara  fres  year  Iwttar  of  Mpttnbar  25 
tiret  you  hava  aaM|»t  kodricwat  fara*  tt#  preheat  ewear* 

piava  Iwt  tha  ylaaa  na  4mb  far  aa^  jaarti  bat  it  baa  (raat 

(warlblUtira,  aad  wa  heya  yaw  will  ba  able  t«  raallaa  tAdn. 

aa  haw*  adwitera  aa  ear  ataff  wha  are  ready  to  laapac* 

parkiealar  altuatlaa.  Va  hawa  a  wall>akuAfrad  taatlac  laba* 
ratafy  la  ehiab  yaa  aaa  bava  year  aatl  ar  aay  ethar  aatarial 
taat«4«  Oar  aaila  ai^rka  will  haly  yaa  aalaat  tha  baet  arcf 
for  aaar  ylat  af  cravod  aa  yaar  far^  aad  thay  alii  tall  yaa 
aaaatly  te  prapAra  year  graved,  abet  klad  ef  familiar 
te  uaa.  aad  M  te  ayyly  U. 


■a  aava  alaaa  'aanaaaUaaa  vita  tha  baraau  af  Pleat  Ia« 
dwitry,  and  rapreaaotatteaa  af  tha  Buraaa  frafaaatly  wiait 
tlua  area.  The  State  A«rtealtuial  Caliafw  aad  wariead  dlvt* 

•  leaa  af  tha  baited  Stetaa  OeyartMati  af  Adriealtura  aad 
29tm0r*m  laaua  booklati  telllac  the  reaalti  af  aeyarlMati. 
fbay  Have  epaaad  a^  am  l^adtrial  field*  far  farm  pradacta. 

Thajr  ba^  braadbt  te  leaa  Iqrbrid  aera,  aaybaaaa,  aad  *m 
lariatiat  ef  aheet.  They  era  earfelad  bard  te  rid  ear  trapa 
af  oartaia  yaata  tifat  bava  baaa  Iji^rtad  iaio  ear  aaiatr>-. 

They  bava  devalayad  a  atataar  af  aaMtrelal  aaaa  far  the  aay* 
bean  aad  aara. 

U  yea  eaa  fied  the  tiae  te  earn  ia  aad  bae«ma  aevaiatas 
with  ear  affiear*.  they  will  cl**  /*•  e  batter  idea  af  b*  s» 
aaa  help  yaa. 

Cerdially  yeara. 


Rr.  farter  K.  faxtan 

R.  ft.  8 

Valley  Juncbieft,  loee 
Deer  Rr.  Paxton; 

•e  are  happy  to  laam  from  your  letter  ef  Sop« 
teaher  85  that  yeu  have  boucht  the  Redrlxuet  farm. 

Iba  prewletta  aenar*  have  let  bhe  piece  nm  dcen  fer 

■any  yeara;  bet  It  baa  creat  paaalMlltlea,  and  we 

hope  yeu  elll  be  able  to  reellte  them. 

•e  teve  edvlaera  eo  our  ataff  who  ara  ready  te 
Inepeet  keae*  and  faima,  aaklna  axpert  rercaaanda* 
tieoa  ta  fit  aaeh  parbloular  eitaatiee.  be  have  a 
eell-efulpped  taatlng  laboratory  In  ebleh  you  ean 
haeo  yeer  toll  o*  any  athar  aaterlal  teatad.  Otr 
aoAla  eiMrta  etll  balp  yeu  aalaet  tha  boat  crop  for 
eoob  plot  of  areuDd  on  yeur  farm,  and  tboy  will  tall 
yeu  aiactly  hoe  te  prepare  yeur  (round,  i^t  kind 
of  fertlllMr  te  uao,  and  hoe  te  apply  It. 

be  hawa  cloaa  aoBoactlena  eltb  tha  Bureau  af 
Plant  Ij^uatry,  and  repreaantatlvaa  af  tha  Bureao 
frequantly  vlalt  this  area.  Tha  State  dprlemltural 
Collefa  and  vartaea  dlvlaloaa  of  bha  tJnltad  Stataa 
Dapartinta  af  Mriaultere  Md  CdMerca  laaua  beok- 
lata  taliiag  the  leeuBte  of  axparlnanta.  Tbay  hawa 
openad  up  nae  laduabrlal  flalda  far  farm  produata. 

Thay  hawa  breuAt  te  loea  hybrid  oorn,  aowbaaaa, 
and  nee  wartatlaa  ar  ehaat.  Tbay  are  eetirlnd  Mrd 
te  rid  aur  eropa  aT  certain  paata  that  have  been  la> 
ported  late  our  country,  lhay  have  dawelaped  a  oh»> 
bar  af  eoMarclal  uaaa  fer  the  aeyboaa  and  oom. 

If  yeu  ean  find  tha  tlna  to  cone  la  aad  baecna 
acquainted  elth  eur  efftaera,  thay  mil  (iwa  ywa  a 
batter  idea  af  hoe  eo  eon  help  you. 

SnrdSoU 

Bit  la 


y  youra, 
hbiMdor 


Elite:  250  words  (0 — 20 — 80 — 18)  Pica:  250  words  (0 — 18 — 68 — 16) 

♦Reduce  1  for  every  25  words 
over  100  words. 
fReduce  1  for  every  20  words 
over  100  words. 

Note:  Type  date  15  spaces 
from  top  edge  of  paper  on 
short  letters — 12  spaces  on  long 
letters. 


Type  j 

Paper 

Guide 

Lejt 

Margin 

Right 

Margin 

Spaces  between 
top  edge  of  paper 
and  inside  address 

ELITE; 

0 

20 

80 

24* 

PICA; 

0 

18 

68  1 

24t 
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tween  the  top  ed^e  of  the  paper  and  the  first 
line  of  the  inside  address.  The  date  line, 
in  all  cases,  is  placed  midway  in  the  space 
between  the  letterhead  and  the  inside  ad¬ 
dress,  usually  15  spaces  from  the  top  edge  of 
the  paper  on  short  letters  and  12  spaces  on 
long  letters. 

Explain  this  simple  formula  to  your  typ¬ 
ing  students,  who  can  use  it  in  setting  up 
letters  from  printed  copy,  and  to  your  tran¬ 
scription  students,  who  can  use  it  in  setting 
up  letters  from  shorthand  copy.  Instruct  the 
latter  first  to  make  an  estimate  of  the  num¬ 
ber  of  words  they  write  on  a  page  of  their 
shorthand  notes,  and  thereafter  use  that  fig¬ 
ure  as  a  basis  for  determining  the  number  of 
words  in  future  letters  to  be  transcribed. 

The  simple  letter-placement  formula  is  re¬ 
peated  on  page  113,  which  contains  the 
model  letters.  After  you  have  introduced  this 
formula  in  your  classes,  write  the  B.E.W. 
and  tell  us  how-  you  like  it.  Your  criticisms 
are  always  welcome. 

Paul  Pair  to  Direct 
Gregg  College 

AUL  M.  PAIR,  who  has  serv'ed  as  reg¬ 
istrar  of  Gregg  College,  Chicago,  since 
September,  1940,  has  been  promoted  to  the 
directorship  by  Dr.  John  Robert  Gregg,  the 
founder  and  president  of  the  College. 

Before  coming  to  Gregg  College,  Mr. 
Pair  had  been  superintendent  of  schools  in 
Kirkland,  Washington,  for  five  years. 

He  received  his  master’s  degree  from  the 
University  of  Washington  and  has  had  addi- 


Mr.  Pair  and  Dr.  Gregg  in  the  director’s 


OFFICE  OF  Gregg  College,  Chicago. 


tional  graduate  study  at  the  University  o; 
Southern  California. 

He  is  especially  interested  in  vocationai 
guidance  and  personnel  work  and  is  initial 
ing  new  plans  at  Gregg  College  that  wil! 
result  in  an  intensely  practical  guidance 
and  counseling  program  to  supplement  the 
regular  business-training  courses. 

Gregg  College  is  in  its  forty-sixth  year 
In  addition  to  its  regular  day  and  evening 
classes  held  throughout  the  year,  it  con 
ducts  a  summer-session  course  for  teachers 
of  secretarial  subjects.  Over  150  teachers 
were  in  attendance  during  the  past  summer, 

The  theme  for  American  Education 
Week,  to  be  observed  November  9  to  15, 
is  "Education  for  a  Strong  America.”  Many 
useful  materials  are  available  from  the  Na¬ 
tional  Education  Association.  These  include 
posters,  leaflets,  stickers,  buttons,  plays,  a 
handbook,  and  manuals  for  various  school 
levels,  and  a  motion-picture  "trailer.” 

For  a  complete  list  of  materials  and  prices, 
write  to  the  National  Education  Association,  ' 
1201  Sixteenth  Street,  N.W.,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

"Defense  Through  Education,”  a  pageant 
for  celebrating  American  Education  Weel^  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  October  issues  of  Plays,  the 
drama  magazine  for  young  people,  published 
at  8  Arlington  Street,  Boston.  Preservation 
of  the  American  w'ay  of  life  through  education 
is  the  theme  of  this  pageant. 

^HE  FOLLOWING  OFFICERS  have  been 
elected  for  1941-1942  by  the  American 
Business  Writing  Association; 

President:  Mrs.  Alta  Gwinn  Saunders,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois. 

Vice-President,  East:  N.  W.  Barnes,  Columbia 
L’niversity. 

Vice-President,  South:  H.  L.  Marcoux,  Tulane 
University. 

Vice-President,  A\id-\\"est:  Dr.  R.  R.  Aurner, 
University  of  Wisconsin, 

Vice-President,  West:  J,  Marra,  University 

of  California, 

Secretary-Treasurer :  C,  R,  Anderson,  University 
of  Illinois. 

Directors-at-Large :  Dr.  E.  J.  Kilduff,  New  York 
L^niversity ;  W.  P.  Boyd,  University  of  Texas;  Dr. 
Roy  Davis,  Boston  University. 

Membership  in  this  young  and  active  or¬ 
ganization  is  open  to  teachers  or  other  per¬ 
sons  interested  in  effective  business  writing. 
The  A.B.W.A.  Bulletin,  the  very  informative 
official  publication,  edited  by  C.  R.  Anderson, 
is  sent  free  to  members. 
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THE  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


The  Counting  House 


Milton  Briggs 


★  A  MONTHLY  SERVICE  FOR 
TEACHERS  OF  BOOKKEEPING, 
BUSINESS  MATHEMATICS, 

A  N  O  C  O  M  M  E  R  C  1  A  L  L  A  W 

Conducted  hy 

MILTOX  BRIGGS  and 

R.  ROBERT  ROSENBERG 


R.  Robert  Rosenberg 


The  B.E.W.,  throughout  its  existence, 
has  consistently  maintained  the  policy  of 
bringing  its  readers  the  most  authoritative 
presentation  of  business-education  princi¬ 
ples.  When  treating  skill  subjects,  we  have 
called  upon  such  authorities  in  psychology 
as  Charles  E.  Benson,  Knight  Dunlap,  G.  H. 
Estabrooks,  James  L.  Mursell,  and  Laurance 
F.  Shaffer. 

When  treating  the  subject  of  bookkeeping 
and  accounting,  w'e  have  two  sources  to  draw 
upon — the  most  successful  instructors  of  the 
subject  and  the  most  successful  practitioners 
of  the  subject,  the  latter  group  consisting 
mainly  of  members  of  the  American  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Accountants  and  of  various  state  so¬ 
cieties  of  certified  public  accountants. 

Thus  far,  we  have  placed  the  major  em¬ 
phasis  upon  the  first  source.  Contributions 
from  successful  teachers  and  authors  have 
been  so  worth  while  that  we  have  reprinted 
them  in  an  80-page  booklet  entitled  What 
They  Say  About  Bookkeeping.  The  demand 
for  this  B.E.W.  reprint  has  been  so  great 
that  over  five  thousand  copies  have  already 
been  distributed  to  our  readers.  This  book¬ 
let  is  required  reading  in  several  teacher- 
training  institutions.  Among  the  contribu¬ 
tors  are  such  well-known  teachers  and  au¬ 
thors  as  Nathaniel  Altholz,  Harvey  A.  An- 
druss,  Paul  A.  Carlson,  Fayette  H.  Elwell, 
Ira  W.  Kibby,  William  R.  Odell,  Atlee  L. 
Percy,  A.  L.  Prickett,  and  William  Wallace. 

Beginning  next  month,  the  B.E.W.  is  go¬ 
ing  to  bring  its  readers  some  of  the  most  sig¬ 


nificant  writings  by  accountants  and  leading 
business  executives.  Although  they  are  not 
experienced  teachers,  and  probably  most  of 
them  never  have  studied  any  courses  in  peda¬ 
gogy,  they  have  a  most  valuable  contribution 
to  make  to  accounting  instructional  materials 
and  methodology.  Probably  the  most  sig¬ 
nificant  contribution  that  these  men  can  give 
to  teachers  is  to  describe  and  explain  in  sim¬ 
ple  language  common  practice  of  the  present 
day,  regardless  of  whether  or  not  that  prac¬ 
tice  squares  with  ideal  principles  and  certain 
theories  and  procedures  found  in  textbooks. 

Once  a  business  teacher  is  thoroughly 
versed  in  common  business  practices,  he  is 
likely  to  find  that  his  interpretation  and 
presentation  of  theories  and  ideal  principles 
will  closely  approach  these  common  prac¬ 
tices.  The  B.E.W.,  therefore,  can  render 
no  more  timely  and  important  service  than 
to  bring  to  teachers  in  published  form  what 
business  executives  and  accountants  have 
to  say  about  bookkeeping  and  accounting 
fundamentals  both  vocationally  and  for  per¬ 
sonal  use. 

Our  first  contribution  will  be  a  succinct 
and  interesting  explanation  of  what  financial 
statements  should  mean  to  the  average  citi¬ 
zen.  This  explanation  has  been  prepared 
by  the  American  Institute  of  Accountants 
and  the  New  York  State  Society  of  Certified 
Public  Accountants.  It  will  appear  in  the 
November  B.E.W. 

And  now  let  us  turn  the  page  and  enjoy 
this  month’s  offerings. 
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A  TWO-PERIOD 

Bookkeeping  Project 

WITH  CASH  PRIZES  FOR  SOLUTIONS 


MILTON  BRIGGS 

Senior  High  School 

Sew  Bedford,  Massachusetts 

Here  is  the  second  in  a  series  of  short 
bookkeeping  projects.  Each  one  takes 
no  more  than  two  40-minute  periods  to  com¬ 
plete.  This  project  w'ill  provide  your  stu¬ 
dents  with  a  w'elcome  change  from  textbook 
routine.  All  the  information  they  will  need 
is  given  here.  The  B.E.W.  will  distribute 
cash  prizes,  as  described  below,  for  student 
solutions  of  this  project. 

1.  Read  this  introductory  paragraph  to 
your  bookkeeping  students: 

After  years  of  needless  financial  wonder- 
ings  and  wanderings,  Amanda  and  Jonathan 
Merriwether  have  decided  to  start  a  systema¬ 
tic  record  of  their  business  transactions.  The)' 
are  the  proprietors  of  Codfish  Farm.  Former¬ 
ly  the  "Farm”  was  a  summer  hotel,  but  it 
has  now  developed  into  a  year-around  "tour¬ 
ist  home.”  It  is  located  in  the  town  of 
Oysterville,  on  Cape  Cod  in  Massachusetts. 

2.  Have  the.  Balance  Sheet  for  Codfish 
Farm  (shown  on  the  next  page)  and  the 
following  transactions  ivritten  on  the  black¬ 
board  or  dictated  to  students.  (Teachers  who 
wish  to  distribute  a  copy  to  each  student 
have  the  permission  of  the  B.E.W.  to  dupli¬ 
cate  the  complete  project.) 

This  is  what  the  student  is  to  do: 

From  the  information  shown  in  the  Bal¬ 
ance  Sheet  for  Codfish  Farm,  make  an  open¬ 
ing  entry  in  a  General  Journal  under  date 
of  October  1.  Use  regular  bookkeeping  pa¬ 
per  or  plain  white  paper  ruled  with  pen  and 
ink.  Then,  from  the  following  transactions, 
make  General  Journal  entries  with  complete 
explanations.  All  entries  must  be  hand-tvrit- 
ten.  Make  compound  entries  when  possible. 


Account  titles  to  be  used,  in  addition  to 
those  shown  in  the  Balance  Sheet,  are  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Food  Income,  Rent  Income,  Heat  and 
Light,  Live  Stock  Expense,  Station  Wagon  i 
Expense,  Food  Purchases,  and  Labor  Ex¬ 
pense.  There  will  also  be  three  customers’ 
accounts. 

The  Transactions 

(Selected — not  a  complete  list) 

OCIOBER 

1  Paid  the  Cape  Motor  Mart  $25  on  account. 

2  Purchased  meats  on  account  at  the  Oysterville 
General  Store,  $27.82. 

3  Sent  Vacationland  Magazine  a  check  for  S35 
in  full  payment  of  their  account. 

4  Bought  a  bedroom  chair  from  The  Star  Store, 
$12.95.  Did  not  pay  cash. 

13  Paid  electric  bill,  $16.79. 

16  Bought  canned  goods  on  account  from  Qpe 
Cod  Cannery,  Inc.,  $30.35.  (Debit  Food  Pur¬ 
chases.  ) 

20  Bought  gas  and  oil  for  station  wagon,  $2.83 
Paid  cash. 

23  Paid  woman  for  washing  and  polishing  floors, 
$3.50. 

24  Sold  a  cow  to  Solomon  Parker  for  $85,  book 
value.  He  paid  one-half  the  amount.  (Make 
a  compound  entry.) 

27  Paid  woman  $4.50  to  assist  with  cooking. 

28  Mailed  checks  in  full  or  part  payment  of  bills 
as  follows:  Oysterville  General  Store,  $37, 
Pilgrim  Printing  Press,  $28.75;  John  Alden 
Furniture  Company,  $50;  Homelike  I.aundrs 
Service,  $8.75. 

29  Sold  $35  w'ortli  of  chickens  (book  value)  to 
the  Mayflower  Hotel.  This  is  on  account 
(Credit  Poultry.) 

30  Served  luncheon  tp  thirty-four  members  of 
the  Rowanis  Club,  at  65  cents  each.  Tht 
treasurer  will  send  a  check  in  full  payment 
later. 

31  Total  receipts  for  rooms  rented  during  the 
month  were  $238;  total  cash  receipts  fot 
food  served  were  $604.78. 

31  Bought  grain  for  hens,  $2.60.  Paid  cash. 

31  Sent  the  Cape  Motor  Mart  a  60-day  promis¬ 
sory  note  for  $50,  balance  due  them. 

31  Paid  waitress  for  part-time  service,  $32. 
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THE  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


CODFISH  FARM 
Balance  Sheet 
September  30,  1941 


Assets 

Cash 

Station  Wagon 

Cows 

79 

50 

00 

Liabilities 

Accounts  Payable  * 

Note  Payable 

Mortgage  Payable 

85 

00 

00 

Poultry 

Furniture 

Canned  Goods  and 
Vegetable  Inventory 
Real  Estate 

150 

2,023 

79 

9,000 

00 

90 

96 

00 

Total  Liabilities 
Proprietorship 
Amanda  and  Jonathan 
Merriwether,  Capital 

4,368 

8,464 

85 

30 

Total  Liabilities  and 
Proprietorship 

Total  Assets 

12,833 

■a 

12,833 

15 

♦  Accounts  Payable  may  be  itemized  as  follows:  Cape  Motor  Mart  $75,  John  Alden  Furniture  Com¬ 
pany  $109.70,  Vacationland  Magazine  $35,  Pilgrim  Printing  Press  $28.75,  Oysterville  General  Store 
J37.63,  Homelike  Laundry  Service  $8.75,  The  Star  Store  $12.98,  Ope  Cod  Cannery,  Inc.,  $16.04. 


The  key  for  this  project  will  appear  in  the 
November  issue  of  the  Business  Educa¬ 
tion  World. 

Contest  Rules  and  Instructions 

1.  Select  the  best  solutions  (not  more 
than  3  from  each  class)  and  mail  them  to 
Milton  Briggs,  Bookkeeping  Editor,  The 
Business  Education  World,  270  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York  City. 

The  B.E.W.  will  award  cash  prizes  as 
follows:  $3  first  prize  for  the  best  solution 
submitted,  a  second  prize  of  $2,  and  ten 
prizes  of  $1  each. 


You  Can  Earn  ^5 

To  the  teacher  who  writes  the  best  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  bookkeeping  system  employed 
at  Codfish  Farm,  with  specific  suggestions 
for  improvement,  the  Bookkeeping  Editor 
will  pay  $5.  Read  carefully  the  September 
project,  pages  40-41,  and  the  October 
project,  on  this  page  and  the  one  facing  it. 

There  is  no  word  limit,  but  please  type 
your  criticism  double-spaced  and  on  one 
side  of  the  paper.  Send  it  to  Milton  Briggs, 
Bookkeeping  Editor,  The  Business  Edu¬ 
cation  World,  270  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York  City.  All  papers  must  be  in 
New  York  on  or  before  October  23,  1941. 
No  papers  can  be  returned.  The  name  of 
the  teacher  who  submits  the  best  criticism 
will  be  published  in  the  December  issue. 

The  judges  will  be  Milton  Briggs,  Clyde 
Blanchard,  and  R.  Robert  Rosenberg. 


3.  All  papers  must  be  in  New  York  on 
or  before  October  27.  Winners  will  be  an¬ 
nounced  in  the  December  B.E.W. 

4.  All  papers  submitted  become  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  the  Business  Education  World. 
No  papers  submitted  will  be  returned. 

5.  The  judges  of  the  contest  will  be  Clyde 
Blanchard,  Milton  Briggs,  and  Miss  Vera 
Reading.  In  case  of  a  tie,  duplicate  prizes 
will  be  awarded. 

Instructions  to  the  Teacher 

Save  the  journals  that  your  students  pre¬ 
pare  for  Codfish  Farm.  Next  month’s  proj¬ 
ect,  with  more  cash  prizes  for  solutions,  will 
be  a  continuation  of  this  one. 

You  may,  if  you  wish,  send  to  the  Awards 
Department  of  the  Business  Education 
World  the  papers  of  all  students  who  sub¬ 
mit  a  satisfactory  solution  for  this  project. 
An  attractive  and  highly  prized  two-color 
Junior  Certificate  of  Achievement  will  be 
awarded  for  each  passing  paper.  (See  page 
145  for  illustration.)  A  fee  of  10  cents 
for  each  name  must  accompany  your  list  to 
offset,  in  part,  the  costs  of  printing  and  mail¬ 
ing. 

—BUY  DEFENSE  BONDS  AND  STAMPS— 

JUSTICE  is  as  strictly  due  between  neigh¬ 
bor  nations  as  between  neighbor  citizens.  A 
highwayman  is  as  much  a  robber  when  he 
plunders  in  a  gang  as  when  single;  and  a 
nation  that  makes  an  unjust  war  is  only  a 
great  gang. — Benjamin  Franklin. 
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How  We  Use  I 

.  .  I 

The  B.  E.  W.  Bookkeeping  Projects  i 

I 

This  author's  students  won  first  prize  for  two  succei- 
sive  years  in  the  B.E.W.'s  Annual  Bookkeeping  Contest 


SISTER  M.  ALEXIUS 

Edgewood  High  School 
Madison,  Wisconsin 

Teaching  bookkeeping  without  using 
the  B.E.W.  projects  would  be  the  same 
to  me  as  riding  in  a  Model  T  Ford  down 
Michigan  Boulevard  in  Chicago  or  Fifth 
Avenue  in  New  York. 

Although  I  meet  my  bookkeeping  class 
the  eighth  period  in  the  day,  the  students 
work  to  the  limit  of  their  ability,  because 
of  their  interest  in  these  projects.  No  other 
motivation  device  has  to  be  used  along  with 
these  B.E.W.  projects  to  stimulate  controlled 
activity.  Teaching  bookkeeping  w’ithout 
them  w'ould  lessen  the  enthusiasm  of  the  stu¬ 
dents. 

Where  these  projects  are  used,  the  teacher 
should  act  in  the  capacity  of  auditor  or  office 
manager,  give  help  when  it  is  needed,  and 
encourage  the  students  to  do  neater  and 
more  accurate  work.  The  method  I  employ 
in  using  these  projects  might  Be  brieffy 
stated  under  ten  points: 

1.  Point  out  to  the  students  that  Certifi¬ 
cates  of  Achievement  from  the  Business 
Education  World  w-ill  serve  them  as  evi¬ 
dence  of  their  ability  when  they  seek  em¬ 
ployment. 

After  the  project  is  given  out,  we  devote 
approximately  5  minutes  to  discussion  of  the 
certificates. 

2.  Read  the  entire  project  aloud  in  the 
classroom,  and  note  any  points  that  might 
handicap  students  in  solving  the  problem. 

3.  If  possible,  find  similar  problems  in 
the  textbook  and  show  the  students  how 
the  textbook  will  help  them  in  solving  the 
problem  under  consideration. 

4.  Be  certain  that  the  students  understand 
just  what  is  required  of  them. 


The  amount  of  time  given  to  developing 
points  2,  3,  and  4  depends  on  the  nature  of 
the  problem  under  consideration  and  also 
the  extent  of  the  work  in  bookkeeping  that 
has  been  covered  by  the  students. 

If  the  project  involves  something  that  has 
not  yet  been  taught  in  class,  we  find  similar 
material  in  our  textbook  and  study  it  in¬ 
tensively,  so  that  no  one  is  left  with  any 
doubt  in  his  mind  concerning  the  problem 
and  its  solution. 

Thus,  the  student  can  undertake  the  prob¬ 
lem  with  understanding  and,  at  the  same 
time,  derive  a  great  deal  of  personal  satis¬ 
faction  and  pleasure  from  his  knowledge  of 
the  project  itself.  The  students  learn  by 
putting  their  bookkeeping  theory  into  im¬ 
mediate  practice. 

5.  Limit  the  time  in  which  the  project 
may  be  completed;  set  a  "dead  line”  after 
which  papers  cannot  be  accepted. 

This  has  to  do  especially  with  spurring 
on  the  laggards  to  complete  their  work  in 
the  time  specified.  This  develops  the  trait 
of  punctuality,  which  is  so  essential  in  the 
business  world. 

6.  Stress  the  fact  that  only  the  project  so¬ 
lutions  that  show  superior  work  will  be 
accepted. 

The  student’s  satisfaction  in  having  com¬ 
pleted  a  superior  piece  of  work  is  equaled 
by  his  satisfaction  when  his  project  is  ap¬ 
proved  for  certification.  I  try  to  have  each 
member  of  the  class  hand  in  his  project  in 
such  a  way  that  it  can  be  accepted.  The 
superior  students  take  it  upon  themselves  to 
see  that  the  less-than-average  students  do  not 
keep  the  entire  class  from  being  represented 
100  per  cent. 

7.  Make  use  of  the  honor  roll,  which 
the  B.E.W.  supplies  without  charge. 

The  honor  roll  supplied  by  the  B.E.W. 
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holds  a  prominent  place  on  our  bulletin 
board;  a  colored  dot  is  pasted  in  the  appro¬ 
priate  column  each  time  a  student  merits  a 
certificate.  In  a  class  of  nineteen  first-year 
bookkeeping  students,  twelve  earned  certifi¬ 
cates  for  each  project  in  the  school  term 
1938-39,  when  projects  were  published  each 
month. 

8.  Give  much  publicity  to  the  students 
who  earn  the  Certificates  of  Achievement. 

The  names  of  the  students  meriting  these 
certificates  from  time  to  time  are  published 
in  our  school  newspaper,  and  the  certificates 
are  given  out  in  the  classroom  or  in  a  gen¬ 
eral  assembly. 

It  has  been  my  experience  that  the  stu¬ 
dents  working  these  projects  are  able  to 
raise  their  bookkeeping  grade  considerably. 
In  fact,  I  stress  this  when  talking  about  the 
projects;  because  it  is  my  firm  belief  that  if 
the  students  can  measure  up  to  the  standard 
set  by  the  B.E.W.  in  the  annual  project  con¬ 
test,  they  are  bound  to  leave  my  classes  as 
better  bookkeepers. 

9.  Have  most  of  the  work  done  outside 
the  classroom;  instead  of  assigning  problems 


from  the  textbook,  use  the  B.E.W.  projects 
for  outside  assignments. 

Perhaps  there  will  be  some  teacher  who 
will  not  agree  with  me  on  this,  but  I  have 
found  that  students  delight  in  doing  these 
projects  outside  the  classroom.  During  the 
time  that  the  students  are  solving  these 
problems,  I  generally  open  the  class  period 
by  making  inquiries  as  to  whether  anyone  is 
experiencing  difficulty.  If  anyone  is,  we  take 
the  time  to  iron  out  the  difficulty  and  then 
go  on  with  our  regular  class  work. 

10.  In  order  to  encourage  students  to  get 
their  work  up  to  office  requirements,  post 
the  superior  project  solutions  on  the  bulletin 
board. 

When  students  are  dealt  with  on  an  office- 
job  standard  basis,  they  produce  better  and 
more  accurate  work.  The  B.E.W.  projects 
help  provide  this  basis,  and  my  experience 
has  been  that  they  produce  amazing  results. 


The  second  in  the  current  series  of  short 
bookkeeping  projects  begins  on  page  116  of  this 
issue.  The  Business  Education  World  will 
award  cash  prizes  for  the  best  student  solutions. 


Plans  for  N.B.T.A.  Convention 


The  National  Business  Teachers  Asso¬ 
ciation  (formerly  National  Commercial 
Teachers  Federation)  will  hold  its  forty- 
fourth  annual  convention  in  the  Hotel  Sher¬ 
man,  Chicago,  Illinois,  on  December  29,  30, 
and  31.  The  convention  will  open  with  a 
reception  and  dance  on  Monday  evening, 
December  29,  and  will  close  with  a  dinner 
program  on  New  Year’s  Eve. 

If  reservations  are  made  before  the  time 
of  registration,  single  rooms  are  guaranteed 
by  the  hotel  at  a  rate  of  $2.50.  Double 
rooms  with  twin  beds  are  guaranteed  at  the 
rate  of  $4.50  a  room.  Reservations  should 
be  made  as  early  as  possible. 

Many  related  and  allied  organizations  are 
holding  their  meetings  at  the  same  time  as 
the  N.B.T.A.  Included  among  these  are  the 
National  Association  of  Accredited  Com¬ 
mercial  Schools,  the  American  Association  of 
Commercial  Colleges,  the  National  Associa¬ 


tion  of  Business  Teacher-Training  Institu¬ 
tions,  Delta  Pi  Epsilon,  and  many  other 
groups.  Tuesday  evening,  December  30, 
has  been  set  aside  as  an  open  evening  on 
which  various  groups  and  organizations  may 
arrange  their  meetings.  Hotel  accommoda¬ 
tions  for  these  meetings  should  be  arranged 
through  the  local  chairman,  Paul  Moser, 
Moser  School,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

—BUY  DEFENSE  BONDS  AND  STAMPS— 

T  T.  HERBERT  E.  McMAHAN,  who  has 
been  an  instructor  in  the  Department  of 
Commerce  at  State  Teachers  College,  Blooms- 
burg,  Pennsylvania,  since  1937,  is  now  sta¬ 
tioned  at  the  United  States  Navy  Yard,  Phil¬ 
adelphia.  During  his  "refresher  training,” 
he  spent  a  week  in  each  division  of  the  Supply 
Department  of  the  Navy  Yard. 

Lt.  McMahan  was  formerly  city  supervisor 
of  commercial  education  for  Wilmington,  Del¬ 
aware.  He  received  his  master’s  degree  from 
Temple  University. 
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zyfchievement  Tests  in 

American  Business  Law 

R.  ROBERT  ROSENBERG,  Ed.D.,  C.P.A. 

The  first  in  a  new  series  of  law  tests  by  Dr.  Rosenberg,  whose 
previous  series  appeared  in  the  B.E.W.  during  the  past  year 


The  following  examination,  on  an  intro¬ 
duction  to  American  law  and  to  the  law 
of  contracts,  consists  of  two  parts,  each  re¬ 
quiring  20  minutes:  a  new-type  test  (true- 
false  test,  single-answer  test,  multiple-choice 
test,  or  completion  test),  and  a  case  test  con¬ 
taining  ten  problems.  The  correct  answ  ers  are 
shown  in  parentheses  after  each  statement 
and  expression. 

If  desired,  each  part  of  the  examination 
may  be  divided,  making  four  tests  of  10 
minutes  each. 

Permission  is  granted  to  teachers  to  dupli¬ 
cate  these  tests  for  free  distribution  to  their 
students. 

Part  I.  Introduction  to  American  Law 
TRUE-FALSE  TEST— iO  Minutes 

Instructions  for  Students:  The  truth  or 
falsity  of  each  of  the  following  statements  de¬ 
pends  on  the  italicized  w'ords  in  the  statement. 
If  the  statement  is  true,  write  T  in  an  answer 
column  at  the  extreme  right;  if  false,  write  F 
and,  in  parentheses,  write  the  word  or  phrase  that 
will  make  the  statement  correct.  (Note  to  Teach¬ 
ers:  The  answer  column  is  omitted  here  to  save 
space,  and  the  answer  follows  directly  after  the 
statement. ) 

1.  The  common  law  is  often  referred  to  as  the 
unwritten  law.  .  .  .  (T) 

2.  The  rules  that  have  resulted  from  custom 
and  usage  and  that  have  been  enforced  by  the 
courts  are  known  as  the  common  law.  .  .  .  (T) 

3.  An  act  of  Congress  may  not  change  a  pro¬ 
vision  of  the  United  States  Constitution.  .  .  .(T) 

4.  The  judicial  power  under  the  Constitution 
is  vested  in  the  President.  .  .  .  (F — Supreme 
Court) 

5.  All  Federal  judges  are  appointed  by  the 
President  with  the  approval  of  the  Senate.  .  .  .(T) 

6.  A  person  is  guilty  of  the  tort  of  assault 
and  battery  when,  as  a  result  of  his  carelessness, 
he  has  injured  another  person  or  damaged  his 
property.  .  .  .(F — Negligence) 


7.  Any  offense  for  which  the  law  prescribe> 
punishment  is  a  tort.  .  .  .(F — Crime) 

8.  A  misdemeanor  is  a  crime.  .  .  .  (T) 

9.  A  person  who  w-rongfully  appropriates  for 
his  own  use  money  belonging  to  another  and  en¬ 
trusted  to  him,  has  committed  the  crime  of  em¬ 
bezzlement.  .  .  .  (T) 

10.  Personalty  includes  ownership  of,  interest 

in,  or  title  to  land  and  to  anything  permanently 
affixed  to  land.  .  .  .  (F — Realty)  1 

11.  Ubel  consists  of  false  oral  statements  made 
about  another.  .  .  .  (F — Slander) 

12.  Forgery  is  the  false  making  or  alteration  of 
an  instrument  with  the  intent  to  defraud.  .  .  .  (T) 

13.  Constitutional  law  is  the  law  established  by- 
treaties  betw'een  nations,  governing  their  con¬ 
duct  and  relations  with  each  other.  .  .  .  (F— 
International  law) 

14.  A  criminal  action  can  be  brought  only  by 
the  state.  .  .  .  (T) 

15.  A  person  can  be  held  accountable  in  a 
court  of  law  for  his  moral  obligations.  .  .  .  (F— 
Legal) 

16.  When  there  is  a  conflict  between  statutr 
law  and  common  law,  the  statute  law  govern- 
.  .  .  (T) 

17.  The  jury  rules  upon  points  of  law  in  a  case 
at  court.  .  .  .  (F — Judge) 

18.  Business  law  is  the  law  regulating  the 
rights  and  remedies  of  individuals  in  their  busi¬ 
ness  relations  with  each  other.  .  .  .  (T) 

19.  Chancery  courts  decide  controversies  from 
an  equitable  standpoint  and  give  relief  independ¬ 
ent  of  precedent.  .  .  .  (T) 

20.  Anything  that  a  person  has  the  right  to 
possess,  use,  enjoy,  or  transfer  to  others  is  con¬ 
sidered  property.  .  .  .  (T) 

Introduction  to  the  Larr  of  Contracts 

SINGLE- ANSWER  TEST— iO  Minutes 

A  single  word  or  phrase  will  complete  each  of 
the  following  statements.  In  an  answer  column 
at  the  right  of  each  sentence,  w-rite  the  word  or 
phrase  that  will  make  the  statement  complete  and 
correct. 

1.  XXX  contract  is  a  contract  in  which  nothing 
remains  to  be  done.  .  .  .  (An  executed) 
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2.  The  terms  of  a  xxx  c«)ntract  cannot  be  al¬ 
tered  in  any  way.  .  .  .  (written) 

3.  An  illegal  contract  is  xxx.  .  .  .  (Void) 

4.  A  xxx  contract  results  in  an  obligation  en¬ 
forceable  at  law.  .  .  .  (Valid) 

5.  To  make  and  carry  out  a  contract,  at  least 
xxx  persons  are  necessary.  .  .  .  (Two) 

6.  If  one  of  the  parties  to  a  contract  is  in¬ 
competent,  the  contract  is  said  to  be  xxx  at  his 
option.  .  .  .  (Voidable) 

7.  xxx  contract  results  when  the  law  infers 
from  the  actions  and  conduct  of  the  parties  that 
they  intended  to  enter  into  a  contract.  ...  (An 
implied) 

8.  An  agreement  in  which  the  terms  of  the 
contract  are  expressed  only  in  spoken  words  is 
xxx  contract.  ...  (An  oral) 

9.  When  the  terms  of  a  contract  are  definitely 
stated  and  agreed  upon  by  the  parties  at  the 
time  it  is  made,  xxx  contract  results.  .  .  .  (An  ex¬ 
press) 

10.  The  majority  of  contracts  in  business  and  in 
private  life  are  xxx  contracts.  ,  .  .  (unwritten) 

11.  xxx  contract  is  one  in  which  the  terms  of 
the  agreement  have  not  been  fully  csunplied  witli 
or  completed.  ...  (An  executory) 

12.  Any  written  contract  under  .seal  is  xxx  con¬ 
tract.  ...  (A  formal) 

13.  A  scroll,  wafer,  figure  made  with  a  pen, 
or  the  letters  “L.S."  may  be  used  to  denote  a 
xxx.  .  .  .  (Seal) 

14.  When  the  parties  to  a  contract  are  bound 
by  the  promises  they  have  made,  the  contract  is 
referred  to  as  xxx  contract.  ...  (A  bilateral) 

15.  All  contracts  that  do  not  have  a  seal  affixed 
to  them  are  xxx  contracts.  .  .  .  (Parol) 

16.  Recovery  cannot  be  had  for  part  perform¬ 
ance  of  xxx  contract.  .  .  .  (An  entire) 

17.  Every  contract  results  from  xxx.  ...  (An 
agreement) 

18.  If  a  contract  is  made  up  of  two  or  more  in¬ 
dependent  parts,  recovery  being  permitted  for 
any  part  performed,  even  though  the  entire  con¬ 
tract  is  not  performed,  it  is  called  xxx  contract. 
...  (A  divisible) 

19.  An  agreement  made  in  a  spirit  of  fun  or  to 
keep  a  social  appointment  never  results  in  xxx. 
...  (A  binding  contract) 

20.  xxx  is  an  agreement  between  competent 
parties  to  do  or  not  to  do,  for  a  legal  considera¬ 
tion,  a  particular  act  that  is  possible  and  is  not 
contrary  to  law.  ...  (A  contract) 

Part  II.  Introduction  to  American  Law 
and  to  the  Law  of  Contracts 

CASE  TEST — 20  Minutes 

Analyze  each  of  the  following  cases,  stating 
your  decision  and  the  reason  for  your  decision. 

1.  Forbes  and  Company  was  an  express  com¬ 
pany  engaged  in  interstate  commerce.  A  law 
passed  by  the  legislature  of  the  state  in  which  the 
company  was  incorporated  permitted  express  com¬ 


panies  to  charge  higher  rates  than  those  authorized 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  a  Federal 
commission.  What  rates  would  be  legally  en¬ 
forced  if  a  test  case  was  brought  to  court?  Why? 
(The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  rates 
would  be  enforced.  The  laws  passed  by  Congress 
effecting  interstate  commerce  take  pr^edence  over 
state  laws.) 

2.  Collins,  a  witness  during  a  trial,  refused  to 
answer  proper  questions  asked  of  him  by  defense 
counsel,  even  when  ordered  to  do  so  by  the  pre- 
-siding  judge.  Can  he  be  punished  by  the  court? 

If  so,  how?  (Yes.  Judge  may  declare  witness  in 
"contempt  of  court”  and  has  power  to  impose  a 
fine  or  a  jail  sentence.) 

3.  Harper  ran  into  and  severely  injured  Woods 
when  his  attention,  while  driving  his  car,  was  di¬ 
verted  for  a  moment  by  a  police  whistle.  Woods 
sued  Harper.  Was  Harper  liable?  Why?  (Yes. 
Harper  was  guilty  of  tort  of  negligence  and  liable 
for  all  damages  caused.) 

4.  Rogers,  a  tenant  in  Hull’s  house,  enclosed 
the  grounds  in  front  of  the  rented  premises  with 
a  hedge,  for  which  he  paid.  When  he  purchased 
a  home  of  his  own,  he  attempted  to  dig  up  and 
move  the  hedge  to  his  own  grounds.  Hull  brought 
suit  to  prevent  Rogers  from  doing  so.  How  should 
the  case  be  decided?  Explain.  (Judgment  for 
Hull.  When  the  hedge  was  planted  it  became  real 
property  and  belonged  to  the  owner  of  the  land. 

5.  Long,  an  adult,  was  injured  while  riding  on 
the  rear  bumper  of  a  bus.  He  sued  the  transpor¬ 
tation  company,  claiming  that  the  carelessness  of 
the  driver  in  coming  to  an  abrupt  stop  caused  him 
to  fall  off  the  bumper  and  was  thus  responsible 
for  his  injuries.  Was  Long  entitled  to  damages? 
Why?  (No.  Long  had  violated  the  law  by  hitch¬ 
ing  on  the  bus.) 

6.  French  boarded  a  train  in  Daytona  Beach, 
Florida,  and  rode  to  Atlanta,  Georgia.  When  the 
train  reached  Atlanta,  French  refused  to  pay  the 
fare  demanded  by  the  conductor,  claiming  that  no 
contract  had  been  made,  since  nothing  had  been 
said  about  paying.  Could  the  railroad  company 
collect?  Why?  (Yes.  This  was  an  implied  con¬ 
tract.) 

Welles  received  a  letter  from  Hand,  the  per¬ 
sonnel  manager  of  a  large  concern,  in  which  he 
was  offered  a  position  as  bookkeeper  at  $30  a 
week.  Welles  replied  by  telephone,  accepting  the 
offer.  Did  a  valid  contract  result?  Why?  (Yes. 
The  agreement  resulted  in  a  contract  becau.se  the 
minds  of  the  parties  met  in  mutual  assent  in  re¬ 
spect  to  the  terms,  conditions,  and  subject  matter 
of  the  offer  of  the  position.) 

8.  Lambert,  a  salesman,  agreed  to  meet  Jar- 
dine,  a  customer,  at  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
for  the  purpose  of  displaying  his  line  of  merchan¬ 
dise  to  him.  Jardine  failed  to  keep  the  appoint¬ 
ment.  Did  a  contract  result,  giving  Lambert  a 
right  of  action  for  damages  against  Jardine?  Ex¬ 
plain.  (No.  The  agreement  did  not  contemplate 
a  legal  obligation.) 
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9.  Clark  told  Rand  that  he  would  build  an  ad¬ 
dition  to  his  house  for  SI, 200.  Rand  accepted  the 
offer.  A  short  time  later,  Rand  signed  a  contract 
authorizing  the  construction  of  the  addition.  When 
the  job  was  completed,  Clark  demanded  Si, 500 
for  his  work  and  showed  that  this  was  the  amount 
stated  in  the  written  contract.  Rand  refused  to 
pay  this  amount,  claiming  that  he  had  not  read 
the  contract  when  he  signed  it,  assuming  at  the 
time  that  the  terms  were  as  had  been  agreed  upon 
orally.  Clark  sued  for  the  SI, 500.  Judgment  lor 
whom?  Why?  (Judgment  for  Clark.  The  terms  of 
a  written  contract  cannot  be  altered  by  oral  evi¬ 
dence.  ) 

10.  Jackson  ordered  a  living-room  suite  from 
the  Lenox  Furniture  Company,  agreeing  to  pay 
for  the  furniture  in  60  days.  Was  the  contract 
executed  or  executory:  {a)  when  the  order  was 
placed;  {b)  w'hen  the  suite  was  delivered;  (c) 
when  the  furniture  was  paid  for?  {[a]  Executory 
on  the  part  of  the  buyer  and  the  seller;  [A]  exec¬ 
utory  on  the  part  of  buyer  and  executed  on  the 
part  of  the  seller;  [<■}  executed  on  the  part  of  the 
buyer  and  the  seller.) 


IT  IS  WITH  deep  regret  that  we  record 
the  death  of  Francis  E.  Van  Buskirk  at  his 
home  in  Brooklyn  on  July  11.  He  was 
seventy-six  years  of  age. 

Mr,  Van  Buskirk  was  for  many  years  one 
of  the  most  striking  and  colorful  figures  in 
the  ty’pewriter  business.  He  was  gifted 
w’ith  dynamic  energy  united  to  great  charm 
of  manner. 

Mr.  Van  Buskirk  was  born  in  Blooming¬ 
ton,  Illinois.  He  entered  the  typewriter 
business  in  1891  as  a  bookkeeper  for 
Wyckoff,  Seamans, and  Benedict,  who  then 
controlled  the  Remington  typewriter.  Two 
years  later,  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  the 
Remington  office  in  Omaha.  He  w'as  pro¬ 
moted  to  the  managership  of  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  office  and  then  of  the  Chicago  office. 
Later  he  became,  successively,  superintend¬ 
ent  of  domestic  sales,  secretary  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  general  manager,  vice-president,  and 
president.  Subsequentiy  he  became  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  sales  of  the  L.  C. 
Smith-Corona  Typewriter  Company,  with 
which  he  was  associated  until  he  retired  in 
1938. 

Mr.  Van  Buskirk  was  one  of  the  first 
among  typewriter  executives  to  recognize 
the  value  to  the  typewriter  business  of  the 


good  will  of  schools,  private  and  public 
which  were  teaching  shorthand  and  type- 
w'riting.  For  many  years  he  attended  all 
the  important  conventions  of  commercial 
teachers  and  even  had  a  place  as  a  speaker 
on  the  programs.  He  was  a  brilliant  and 
magnetic  speaker,  and  he  made  a  host  of 
friends  among  school  managers  and  teachers 
all  over  the  country\ 

About  a  month  before  Mr.  Van  Buskirk’s 
death,  the  writer,  who  had  known  him  for 
more  than  forty  years,  happened  to  be  seated 
next  to  him  at  a  luncheon  given  by  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Club  of  New’  York,  and  on  that 
occasion  Mr.  Van  Buskirk  said  w’ith  some 
feeling  that  among  his  happiest  recollections 
were  those  early  associations  with  commer¬ 
cial  teachers. 

Mr.  Van  Buskirk  was  deeply  interested  in 
fraternal  work.  He  was  a  Mason  and  a 
Past  Commander  of  the  Clinton  Com¬ 
mander)’  of  the  Knights  Templar.  He  was 
also  a  member  of  a  number  of  clubs  in 
New  York. 

Mr.  Van  Buskirk  is  survived  by  his  wife. 
Mrs.  Cora  Andrus  Van  Buskirk;  a  daughter, 
Mrs.  William  O.  Prescott;  two  sons,  Hough¬ 
ton  Eugene  and  Ned  Andrus  Van  Buskirk; 
a  brother,  Henry’  Carlton  Van  Buskirk,  of 
Chicago;  a  sister,  Mrs.  Albert  Pierce,  of 
Gallipolis,  Ohio;  and  seven  grandchildren. 
To  them  we  extend  sincere  sympathy.  Their 
sorrow  will  be  shared  by  countless  others.— 
John  R.  Gregg. 


After  a  prolonged  illness,  Houston  W. 

Fall,  president  of  Fall’s  Business  College, 
Nashville,  Tennessee,  died  on  August 

Mr.  Fall  w  as  born  in  Nashville.  After  sev¬ 
eral  years  in  business,  he  became  secretary  to 
Senator  Albert  B.  Fall  and  later  organized  a 
firm  of  court  reporters  in  El  Paso.  Texas. 

In  1913,  at  the  death  of  his  father,  W’ho 
founded  Fall’s  Business  College  in  1882, 
Houston  W.  Fall  returned  to  Nashville  to 
assume  the  responsibility  of  running  the 
school. 

Mr.  Fall’s  active  career  included  member¬ 
ship  and  office  holding  in  many  business,  pro¬ 
fessional,  and  fraternal  organizations. 

His  son,  Houston  B.  Fall,  and  his  daughter, 
Mrs.  J.  T.  Bandy,  w'ill  continue  to  operate 
the  school. 
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Unit  Organization 
In  Business  Mathematics 


HARRY  A. 
PHILLIPS 


All  high  school  students  have  experi- 
.enced  some  business  situations.  They 
have  had  personal  experiences  in  business, 
and  they  have  observed  the  transactions  of 
others.  Usually,  the  former  are  elementary; 
and  the  latter,  even  when  not  elementary, 
may  not  be  thoroughly  understood  and  ap¬ 
preciated  by  the  students. 

It  is  upon  these  and  other  experiences  of 
a  more  general  nature,  however,  that  we 
must  base  any  successful  attempt  to  provide 
a  growth-developing  curriculum  for  the  stu¬ 
dents.  They  determine  both  the  kind  and 
difficulty  of  new  material  to  be  introduced. 

New  material  must  not  be  so  simple  as  to 
find  the  student  with  ready-made  responses. 
It  must  be  sufficiently  genuine  to  him  to  be 
provocative  and  important. 

It  must  not  too  difficult,  or  the  student 
will  be  discouraged  rather  than  challenged. 
It  must  grow  out  of  the  present  interests  of 
the  student;  otherwise,  he  will  have  no  per¬ 
sonal  concern  with  it.  Likewise,  the  curric¬ 
ulum  must  provide  information  that  will  en¬ 
able  the  student  to  do  something  abont  the 
provocative  situation  that  has  been  created. 

Under  these  conditions,  worth-while 
learning  will  take  place.  But  the  teacher  of 
business  arithmetic  is  concerned  with  learn¬ 
ing  in  a  particular  field.  Since  function  de¬ 
termines  structure,  the  nature  of  the  class¬ 
room  activities  is  determined  by  the  objec¬ 
tives  of  a  course  in  business  arithmetic. 

A  Statement  of  Objectives 
Kinney’s  statement  of  objectives  is  one  of 
the  best  I  know.  In  order  that  these  objec¬ 
tives  may  be  available  in  convenient  form, 
they  are  repeated  here,  with  a  brief  summary 
of  Kinney’s  discussion  of  them.' 


1.  Coviputation.  The  acquisition  of  skill  in 
computation  is  extremely  important.  It  includes 
skill  in  the  fundamental  operations,  percentage, 
and  the  solution  of  verbal  problems. 

2.  Information.  An  understanding  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  and  methods  used  in  business  is  a  pre¬ 
requisite  to  the  application  of  computational  skill. 
Possession  of  this  knowledge  is  necessary  for  the 
selection  of  the  proper  computation  to  employ  in 
the  solution  of  problems. 

3.  Function.  Every  one,  at  some  time,  has  de¬ 
cisions  to  make  that  depend  upon  quantitative 
thinking,  but  that  are  not  the  results  of  definite 
calciilat.ons.  Such  decisions  must  be  based  wholly 
or  in  part  on  approximate  data  or  estimates. 
Careful  analysis  of  the  factors  involved  is  neces- 
■sary,  and  the  final  decision  requires  selective 
judgment.  The  development  of  the  habit  of  think¬ 
ing  through  problems  in  this  manner  should  be 
an  important  objective  of  every  course  in  mathe¬ 
matics. 

4.  Appreciation.  The  attainment  of  the  objec¬ 
tives  just  listed  and  the  usefulness  of  the  skills 
and  habits  to  the  pupil  are  dependent,  to  a  large 
extent,  upon  the  importance  the  pupil  attaches  to 
these  qualities  and  upon  his  appreciation  of  them. 
Appreciation  is  attained  when  the  pupil  realizes 
the  importance  of  the  mathematical  approach  and 
desires  to  use  it  in  his  daily  life. 

What  Should  Be  Taught? 

The  statement  of  the  objectives  has  many 
implications  for  the  selection  of  the  course 
of  study.  To  determine  which  calculations 
and  what  knowledge  are  valuable  to  students 
of  arithmetic,  several  surveys  have  been 
made. 

Wilson*  and  Wise"^  investigated  the  gen¬ 
eral  use  of  arithmetic  among  the  adult  pop¬ 
ulation  of  several  different  states.  Data  were 

'Lucien  B.  Kinney,  "The  Teaching  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Arithmetic,”  Sixth  Yearbook  of  the  National 
Commercial  Teachers  Federation,  1940. 

®  Guy  M.  Wilson,  A  Survey  of  the  Social  and 
Business  Usage  of  Arithmetic.  Contributions  to 
Education,  No.  100.  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University.  1919. 

*  Carl  T.  Wise,  "A  Survey  of  Arithmetical  Prob¬ 
lems  Arising  in  Various  Occupations,”  Elemen¬ 
tary  School  Journal,  20:118-136,  October,  1919- 
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At  Phoenix  (Arizona)  Union  Hif{h  School, 
where  HARRY  A.  PHILLIPS  is  a  teacher,  10 
per  cent  of  the  entire  student  body  studies  com¬ 
mercial  mathematics.  Mr.  Phillips  has  degrees 
from  the  University  of  Arizona.  He  is  interested 
in  curriculum  revision  and  improvement  of  class¬ 
room  technique  in  mathematics;  also  in  garden¬ 
ing  and  in  various  scientific  technical  pursuits, 
such  as  amateur  radio  and  telescope  making. 


obtained  by  inducing  adults  to  write  down 
the  problems  that  they  had  actually  used 
during  a  short  period  of  time. 

Those  two  surv'cys  substantiate  each  other. 
The  computations  employed  by  the  majority 
of  people  are  extremely  simple  when  all  oc¬ 
cupation  groups  are  considered  together. 

What  of  the  amount  and  kind  of  calcula¬ 
tions  used  by  people  engaged  in  commercial 
occupations.^  Kinney*  made  such  a  study 
for  the  area  of  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis 
What  mathematics  is  used  in  commercial  po¬ 
sitions  was  determined  by  personal  inter¬ 
views  with  clerical  workers,  by  study  of 
forms  and  blanks  used  by  various  ty'pes  of 
business  concerns,  and  by  investigating  col¬ 
lections  of  business  computations.  Kinney 
found  that  many  workers  use  machines  to  a 
large  extent  but  that  about  half  perform 
computations  without  the  use  of  a  machine. 

Simple  Calculations  Used 

From  such  surveys  as  these,  four  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  calculations  employed  in  busi¬ 
ness  life  are  evident: 

1.  Calculations  are  much  simpler  than  might 
have  been  expected  on  the  basis  of  textbooks  and 
courses  of  study. 

2.  Most  calculations  are  concerned  with  w'hole 
numbers  or  money. 

3.  Division  is  the  least  used  of  the  four  fun¬ 
damental  operations. 

4.  Only  a  few  fractions  are  used.  On  com¬ 
bining  the  results  of  the  surveys,  it  is  evident 
that  only  twelve  fractions  are  used  in  more  than 
96  per  cent  of  all  the  operations.  These  are: 
1/2,  1/3,  2/3,  1/4,  3/4,  1/5,  2/5,  4/5,  1/6,  1/8, 
3/8,  and  1/12. 

The  importance  of  problem  solving,  the 
third  aspect  of  the  computational  objective, 

*  Lucien  B.  Kinney,  "The  Mathematical  Re¬ 
quirements  of  Business  Positions,”  Journal  of 
Business  Education,  Vol.  7,  February  and  March, 
1932. 

®Lucien  B.  Kinney,  "The  Teaching  of  Business 
Arithmetic,”  Sixth  Yearbook  of  the  National  Com¬ 
mercial  Teachers  Federation,  1940. 


is  evident  in  all  the  surveys.  As  to  the  types 
of  problems  encountered  in  business,  Kin¬ 
ney'’  summarizes  the  results  of  various  sur¬ 
veys  on  business  usage: 

It  appears  that  the  most  frequently  occurring 
types  are: 

1.  Trade  discount 

2.  Simple  interest 

3.  Commission  and  brokerage 
I.  Markup  and  markdown. 

5.  Deferred  payments 

6.  Compound  interest 

7.  Bank  discount 

8.  Problems  on  insurance 

9.  Problems  on  stock 

10.  Problems  on  bonds 

11.  Foreign  exchange. 

The  elementary  nature  of  the  calculations 
used  in  business  does  not  imply  that  no  more 
should  be  taught.  A  certain  generalized 
knowledge  of  computation  and  an  adequate 
concept  of  the  number  system  are  useful  to 
all  persons,  whether  they  are  in  business  or 
not. 

The  Course  of  Study 
Two  fundamentally  different  approaches 
have  been  made  to  the  problem  of  teaching 
business  arithmetic. 

The  first  of  these  is  based  on  a  logical 
organization  of  the  arithmetic  involved.  This 
approach  does  not  provide  a  ready  method 
of  bridging  the  gap  betw’een  pupil  interests 
and  subject  matter;  neither  does  it  have  a 
close  connection  with  real  business  situations. 
It  attempts  to  meet  the  latter  need  by  pro¬ 
viding  verbal  business  problems.  The  as¬ 
sumption  of  this  type  of  approach  is  that  the 
student,  once  he  has  acquired  the  arithmeti¬ 
cal  skills,  will  be  able  to  apply  them  to  ac¬ 
tual  problems. 

The  second  approach  is  through  a  course 
organized  around  units  of  business  organiza¬ 
tion  or  activities.  The  central  idea  of  this 
approach  is  to  teach  business.  Business  tran¬ 
sactions  are  quantitative  processes  and  are 
best  explained  by  mathematics.  Thus,  math¬ 
ematics  is  used  to  explain  business,  whereas 
in  the  first  approach  business  processes  are 
used  to  illustrate  various  mathematical  pro¬ 
cesses. 

The  second  method  has  two  obvious  ad¬ 
vantages.  It  provides  an  informational 
background  for  the  understanding  of  trans¬ 
actions  and  computations,  and  it  tends  to 
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create  provocative  situations  that  require  tlie 
use  of  mathematics.  That  this  type  of  course 
can  be  adapted  to  include,  in  a  natural  man¬ 
ner,  all  the  computations  and  business  proc¬ 
esses  needed  has  been  shown  by  Kinney. 

A  Compromise  Plan 
While  we  may  agree  that  a  course  or¬ 
ganized  around  units  of  business  is  prefer¬ 
able  under  ideal  conditions,  circumstances 
may  make  its  use,  without  modifications,  im- 

i  possible  or  inadvisable.  It  may  be  necessary 
for  the  activities  of  one  teacher  to  parallel 
closely  those  of  other  teachers  in  the  same 
system  to  facilitate  the  transfer  of  students 
from  one  class  to  another.  Or  it  may  be  in¬ 
convenient  to  change  textbooks  immediately. 

Under  these  or  similar  conditions,  it  is 
still  possible  to  retain  many  of  the  desirable 
features  of  a  course  based  on  units  of  busi¬ 
ness.  To  illustrate  this,  two  units  are  pre¬ 
sented  here  which  have  been  used  to  intro¬ 
duce  a  course  where  a  compromise  is  neces- 
sar)’.  In  providing  for  the  four  objectives 
previously  discussed,  they  meet  the  computa¬ 
tional  objective  by  provision  for  training  in 

I  the  fundamentals,  percentage,  and  problem 
solving. 

The  informational  objective  is  attained  by 

I  careful  attention  to  related  business  prac¬ 
tices.  The  ability  to  analyze  and  solve  prob¬ 
lems  involving  quantitative  thinking  is 
stressed  and  related  to  the  functional  ob¬ 
jective. 

Another  feature  of  these  units  is  that  they 
lend  themselves  to  the  informal  socialized 
procedure,  which  includes  student  participa¬ 
tion  in  planning  the  course,  the  discovery' 
and  utilization  of  student  aims  and  interests, 
and  the  socialized  procedure  necessary  to  de¬ 
velop  appreciation. 

Outline  of  Teaching  Units 

,  UNIT  1— INTRODUCTORY 

WHY  ARE  YOU  TAKING  THIS  COURSE? 

I.  Objectives:  To  determine  what  values  stu¬ 
dents  expect  from  the  course  and  to  arouse 
interest. 

11.  Procedure: 

A.  Discuss  purpose  of  unit. 


li.  Collect  and  discuss  written  responses. 

C.  Evaluate  unit  in  terms  i>f  expected  out¬ 
comes. 

UNIT  2 

HOW  BUSINESS  USES  MATHEMATICS 

I.  Objective:  To  improve  ability  in  informa¬ 
tional  and  computational  arithmetic  as  a 
means  of  gaining  student-expected  outcomes, 

II.  Procedure: 

A.  Preparation: 

1.  Use  Unit  1  as  a  general  preparation 

2.  Discuss  relationship  between  uses  of 
mathematics  in  business  and  expected 
outcomes  of  course. 

3.  Discuss  practical  value  of  discovering 
actual  uses  of  mathematics. 

B.  Presentation: 

1.  Build  up  concept  of  term  mathematics 
as  used  in  this  unit. 

2.  Consider  possible  ways  of  discovering 
uses  of  mathematics. 

3.  Discuss  need  for  preserving  material 
collected. 

C.  Assimilation: 

1.  Collect  and  systematize  items  for  note¬ 
book: 

a.  Informational  mathematics. 

b.  Computational  mathematics. 

2.  Consider  question  of  present  ability  in 
mathematics. 

3.  Give  diagnostic  tests. 

4.  Provide  remedial  work  to  eliminate 
specific  deficiencies. 

D.  Organization: 

1.  Discuss  new  knowledge  gained  and 
skills  improved  or  acquired. 

2.  Consider  further  uses  of  material  not 
especially  emphasized. 

E.  Evaluation. 

1.  Expected  outcomes: 

a.  Attitudes: 

1.  Increased  interest  in  business 
mathematics. 

2.  Realization  of  practical  utility  of 
mathematics. 

b.  Knowledge: 

J.  Business  methods. 

2.  Meaning  of  mathematics. 

c.  Skills: 

1.  Ability  to  understand  and  apply 
common  phases  of  informational 
mathematics. 

2.  Ability  to  compute  with  whole 
numbers. 

2.  Achievement  test  covering  skills. 

3.  Discussion  of  value  of  unit. 


The  American  Ship  of  State  will  never  be  sunk  if  we  have  enough  battleships  for  defense.  You 
can  help  build  them  by  making  a  habit  of  buying  Defense  Savings  Bonds  and  Stamps. 
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Take  Your  Law  Class  to  Court 


Recovery  on  Contracts,  Part  I — the  second  in  a  series  of 
actual  law  cases,  with  the  results  and  comments  hy  the  judge 


H.  G.  ENTERLINE 

Lesson  to  be  learned  from  the  cases 
given  here:  Neat  and  accurate  records 
of  business  transactions  are  essential  to  the 
establishment  of  a  satisfactory  case.  While 
poorly  kept  records  will  be  admitted  as  evi¬ 
dence,  they  are  less  impressive  and  will  carry 
less  weight. 

Storekeeper  vs.  Customer 
A  suit  for  the  recovery  of  $20  due  on 
merchandise  purchased. 

Plaintiff  testified  that  the  customer  had 
owed  $20  for  more  than  two  years  and  that 
he  refused  to  pay;  that  defendant,  two  sons, 
and  a  daughter  were  all  working;  that  their 
combined  wages  were  $51  a  week;  and 
that  the  customer  was,  therefore,  well  able  to 
pay. 

Plaintiff  placed  in  evidence  her  record 
book  in  order  to  establish  the  claim.  The 
record  book  was  poorly  kept,  and  the  judge 
stated  that  he  was  unable  to  interpret  the 
plaintiff’s  system  of  record  keeping.  Plaintiff 
stated  that  she  herself  understood  it  clearly. 

EXefendant  admitted  that  he  owed  the 
money  and  stated  that  he  was  ready  and 
willing  to  pay,  but  that  he  was  unable  to 
pay  all  at  once  since  he  was  earning  but  $15 
a  week  and  had  a  large  family.  In  rainy 
weather,  he  earned  less  than  $15  a  week. 
The  two  sons  and  daughter  were  not  work¬ 
ing  regularly,  but  only  now  and  then. 

Judgment  was  for  the  plaintiff  in  the 
amount  of  $20,  to  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  $2 
a  week.  It  was  obvious,  however,  that  if 
the  defendant  had  denied  the  claim,  plaintiff 
would  have  been  unable  to  establish  her 
claim,  because  of  poor  record  keeping. 

Plaintiff’s  record  book  was  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  class  for  examination.  Com¬ 
ment  from  the  judge:  "No  doubt  some  of 
you  have  studied  bookkeeping  in  school.  I 


want  you  to  see  how'  books  are  actually 
kept.” 

This  comment  w'as  not  directed  toward 
businesses  that  do  keep  neat  and  systematic 
records,  but  at  the  many  small  businesses 
that  keep  only  superficial  records,  which 
are  of  little  value  as  evidence  after  the  de 
tails  regarding  certain  transactions  have  been 
forgotten. 

This  case  probably  should  not  have  been 
taken  into  court.  The  claim  was  admitted, 
and  apparently  the  only  difference  rested  in 
the  method  of  payment. 

Accountant  vs.  Client 

A  suit  to  recover  $25,  balance  due  for 
services  rendered. 

Plaintiff  testified  that  he  had  worked  ap¬ 
proximately  100  hours  for  defendant.  This 
work  was  performed  during  evening  hours. 
He  stated  further  that  he  had  worked  ap¬ 
proximately  three  hours  every  evening  over 
a  period  of  tw'O  months.  He  had  kept  no 
record  of  his  time,  but  made  a  "mental  note” 
of  it,  not  anticipating  that  there  would  be 
any  difficulty  in  collecting.  While  his  origi¬ 
nal  claim  was  for  $100,  he  had  reduced  it 


H.  G.  ENTERLINE, 

Professor  of  Account¬ 
ing  and  Law,  Eliza¬ 
bethtown  (Pennsyl¬ 
vania)  College.  De¬ 
grees  from  Elizabeth¬ 
town  College  and  the 
University  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania;  studying  toward 
the  doctorate  at  New 
York  University. 

Member  of  Phi  Delta 
Kappa  and  Delta  Pi 

Epsilon.  Has  published  in  various  educational 
journals,  sportsmen's  magazines,  and  newspapers. 
Expert  rifle  and  pistol  shot;  life  member  of  the 
National  Rifle  Association. 
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to  $75  because  plaintiff  had  sent  him  flowers 
when  he  was  ill.  Admitted  receiving  a 
,hcck  for  $50  on  account. 

Defendant  testified  that  plaintiff  had  not 
worked  100  hours  and  that  he  had  paid 
plaintiff  $50  in  full  for  services  rendered. 
He  presented  a  canceled  check  in  evidence. 
This,  he  testified,  was  the  amount  originally 
agreed  upon,  but  plaintiff  was  trying  to  col¬ 
lect  more. 

Judgment  was  for  the  defendant,  because 
plaintiff  was  unable  to  prove  his  claim  satis¬ 
factorily,  since  he  kept  only  a  mental  rec¬ 
ord.  The  court  was  not  impressed  by  the 
"mental  record”  kept  by  the  accountant. 
The  court  was  of  the  opinion  that,  while 
the  accountant’s  claim  may  have  been  cor¬ 
rect,  there  was  no  rule  of  evidence  by  which 
a  "mental  note”  could  be  admitted  and 
that  the  court  had  a  right  to  expect  a  more 
substantial  record  from  a  man  engaged  as 
an  accountant. 


Allan  LAFLIN,  for  the  past  several  years 
head  of  the  Commercial  Department  at 
West  High  School,  Aurora,  Illinois,  has  joined 
the  faculty  of  Western  State  Teachers  College, 
Macomb,  Illinois,  succeeding  Lewis  R.  Toll, 
whose  new  appointment  was  announced  in  the 
September  B.E.W. 

Mr.  Laflin  is  a  former  president  of  the 
Illinois  Commercial  Education  Association  and 
has  been  treasurer  of  the  Illinois  Vocational 
Association.  He  has  contributed  to  the  Busi¬ 
ness  Education  World  and  other  journals, 
and  has  appeared  on  several  state  and  na¬ 
tional  commercial  programs.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  Chicago  Area  Business  Education  Di¬ 
rectors  Association. 


HM.  SPAMER,  director  of  Eastman  Sara- 
♦  toga  School  of  Business,  Saratoga 
Springs,  New  York,  has  announced  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Henry  A.  C.  Ross  as  principal. 
Mr.  Ross  comes  from  the  Darrah-May  Sec¬ 
retarial  School,  Rochester,  and  formerly 
taught  in  Syracuse  University  and  Kansas 
State  College.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Syracuse 
University  and  Ohio  State  University. 


Tri-State  Association  to  Meet  October  17-18 


were  listed  in  the  September  B.E.W.  with 
the  names  of  the  chairmen. 

Officers  of  Tri-State  are  as  follows; 

President:  Professor  D.  D.  Lessenberry,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Pittsburgh. 

First  Vice-President :  Russell  P.  Bobbitt,  Fifth 
Avenue  High  School,  Pittsburgh. 

Second  Vice-President :  Theodore  Woodward, 
Langley  High  School,  Pittsburgh. 

Secretary:  Miss  Ethel  L.  Farrell,  State  Colloge, 
Indiana,  Pennsylvania. 

Treasurer:  Robert  L.  Fawcett,  Peabody  High 
School,  Pittsburgh. 


Russell  P.  Bobbitt 
OCTOBER,  1941 


Discussions  at 

the  fall  meeting 
of  the  Tri-State  Com¬ 
mercial  Education  As¬ 
sociation,  to  be  held 
October  17  and  18  at 
the  Hotel  William 
Penn,  Pittsburgh,  will 
concern  tests,  visual 
aids,  and  materials  for 
the  classroom  teacher. 
The  section  meetings, 
w'hich  w’ill  be  held  on 
Saturday  morning. 


Theodore  Woodward 


Ethel  L.  Farrell 


Robert  L.  Fawcett 
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Textbook  Tempest 

W.  HOWARD  PILLSBURY 

President,  American  Association  of  School  Administrators 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  Schenectady,  New  York 


Pupils,  teachers,  and  books  have  always 
been  considered  the  three  essential  ele¬ 
ments  in  a  classroom  situation.  But  events 
of  recent  years  and  months  indicate  that  the 
day  may  soon  come  when  pupils  and  teach¬ 
ers  will  find  their  bookshelves  as  bare  as 
Mother  Hubbard’s  cupboard.  For  textbooks 
have  been  under  attack  from  so  many  quar¬ 
ters  during  the  past  few  years  that  one  won¬ 
ders  how’  much  longer  they  can  withstand 
the  starvation  siege  of  economy  budgets  and 
the  wordy  barrage  of  professional  patriots 
and  special-interest  groups. 

Paradoxically  enough,  textbooks  are  under 
fire  at  the  very  moment  that  they  have 
reached  the  high  point  in  publishing  achieve¬ 
ment.  They  are  more  inviting  in  appear¬ 
ance  and  more  effective  in  content  than  ever 
before  since  the  invention  of  printing. 

The  modern  publishing  house  seeks  to 
produce  books  that  are  educationally  sound, 
written  and  edited  by  educators  and  scholars 
recognized  in  their  fields.  Beautifully  bound 
and  artistically  illustrated,  books  invite  the 
student  to  learning.  From  the  first  page  to 
the  last,  the  material  is  interestingly  pre¬ 
sented  and  attractively  printed. 

The  modern  textbook  is  a  far  cry  from 
the  hornbook  or  even  from  the  dull  text¬ 
books  of  two  or  three  decades  ago. 

Why  Not  Use  Good  Tools? 

Why,  then,  should  these  highly  desirable 
classroom  tools  be  undergoing  the  ordeals 
that  they  have  had  to  bear  during  the  past 
few  years? 

Perhaps  the  difficulty  had  its  origin  in  a 
misunderstanding  of  progressive-education 
theories.  In  the  traditional  classroom  such 
emphasis  had  been  placed  upon  memoriza¬ 
tion  and  recitation  of  textbook  material  that 
slavery  to  the  textbook  had  resulted.  In  the 
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attempt  to  get  away  from  verbalism  to  more 
significant  learning  experiences,  the  pendu 
lum  moved  too  far  in  the  opposite  direction 
leading  many  teachers  to  treat  textbooks 
with  contempt. 

But  even  the  most  creative  teachers  need 
tools  to  supplement  their  teaching. 

An  excellent  teacher,  as  well  as  one  who  is 
mediocre,  needs  tools  such  as  dictionaries,  refer¬ 
ence  books,  anthologies  of  literature,  individual 
classics,  language-composition  texts,  and  practice 
materials  in  the  classroom.  Evidence  of  the  oea- 
tiveness  of  a  teacher  is  not  that  she  teaches  with¬ 
out  books  but  that  she  so  teaches  with  boob  that 
her  pupils  develop  independent  study  habits  es¬ 
sential  to  continuous  self-education.' 

Textbooks  Make  Teaching  Effective 

In  the  preparation  of  teaching  units,  some 
teachers,  "teaching  without  textbooks,”  have 
lifted  whole  passages  from  several  textboob 
to  present  to  pupils  in  mimeographed  form. 
Such  a  practice  is  far  from  ethical,  to  say 
nothing  of  its  unsoundness  educationally. 

Few  teachers  can  give  as  much  time  and 
thought  to  the  organization  of  teaching  ma¬ 
terial  as  the  scholars  who  have  prepared  the 
textbooks,  and  few  pupils  in  the  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  are  able  to  marshal 
truths  from  a  vast,  unorganized  mass  of 
facts. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  teacher  is  to 
be  criticized  adversely  who  seeks  to  bring 
into  the  classroom  many  points  of  view  in 
order  that  pupils  may  learn  to  seek  the  truth 
instead  of  accepting  as  inspired  the  word  of 
any  one  writer.  As  the  New  York  Times 
recently  commented  editorially,  "Children 
ought  to  go  to  school  to  many  books,  to 
many  teachers;  indeed,  to  the  whole  wide 
world  as  it  thunders  and  stirs  and  marches 
from  day  to  day.” 

*  Angela  M.  Broening,  "Conducting  Experiences 
in  English,”  D.  Appleton-Century  Company,  Inc., 
1939,  p.  328. 
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I'ollowing  closely  upon  the  attack  seeking 
to  dethrone  the  textbook  from  its  place  in 
the  learning  process  came  the  staggering 
blow  of  the  depression.  Harassed  school 
administrators  and  boards  of  education,  seek¬ 
ing  to  find  items  in' the  budget  that  might  be 
pared  down,  reduced  or  eliminated  the  al¬ 
ready  pitifully  small  appropriations  for  class¬ 
room  and  library  books. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  less  than  2  per 
tent  of  the  total  amount  spent  on  education 
has  been  devoted  to  the  purchase  of  books, 
even  in  normal  times.  During  the  depres¬ 
sion  years,  this  item  was  slashed  drastically. 
Old  books  with  shabby  bindings  and  torn 
and  soiled  pages  were  not  replaced  but  kept 
in  service.  Newly  published  books  with 
more  up-to-date  content  and  approach  were 
not  purchased. 

Economy  Can  Be  Wasteful 

And  when  school  budgets  were  gradually 
restored,  at  least  in  part,  the  habit  of  econo¬ 
mizing  on  books  had  become  established  so 
that  the  amount  allocated  to  books  remained 
below  the  predepression  level. 

At  the  present  time,  when  so  much  stress 
is  laid  on  the  defense  program,  voices  are 
being  lifted  to  demand  further  economies  in 
nondefense  expenditures. 

Enemies  of  public  education  use  this  ex¬ 
cuse  to  seek  reduction  in  school  expenditures. 
Demand  for  "guns  instead  of  books”  may 
well  become  a  threat  to  the  very  foundation 
of  the  defense  of  democracy  that  the  schools 
alone  can  give — an  educated,  loyal,  and  de¬ 
voted  citizenry. 

We  are  now  spending  in  the  United  States 
an  average  of  less  than  a  dollar  a  year  per 
pupil  for  books.  This  is  little  enough  when 
we  consider  the  lasting  values  to  be  derived 
by  pupils  from  their  contacts  with  books. 

”A11  that  mankind  has  done,  thought, 
gained,  or  been  is  lying  as  in  magic  preser¬ 
vation  in  the  pages  of  books,”  said  Carlyle. 
If  children  emerge  from  their  school  experi¬ 
ence  without  respect  and  love  for  books, 
discrimination  in  reading  tastes,  and  the  "li¬ 
brary  habit,”  they  are  poorly  prepared  and 
certainly  not  educated. 

Scarcely  had  books  begun  to  stage  a  re¬ 
covery  from  their  depression  ailments  when 


the  sound  and  fury  of  attacks  by  super¬ 
patriots  and  special-interest  groups  began  to 
resound  from  the  arena.  This  time  the  at¬ 
tack  was  confined  to  one  category  of  text¬ 
books — those  in  the  social  studies. 

At  first  the  works  of  one  author  were  at¬ 
tacked  ;  but  before  many  months  had  passed, 
all  writers  in  the  field  had  come  under 
scrutiny,  and  few  had  emerged  unscathed. 
This  time  the  attack  was  not  on  the  use  of 
textbooks  nor  on  their  cost  but  on  their  con¬ 
tent. 

Individuals  and  organizations,  who  saw 
dangers  in  exposing  students  to  a  study  of 
controversial  issues  in  the  classroom  or  to 
points  of  view'  at  variance  with  their  own 
interests,  began  a  broadside  against  "subver¬ 
sive  doctrines.” 

Certain  principles  are  involved,  making 
the  matter  of  concern  to  every  teacher.  The 
public  sch(K)ls  belong  to  all  the  people.  The 
active  interest  of  citizens  in  their  schools  is 
highly  desirable.  Certainly  the  people  whom 
the  schools  serve  have  the  unquestioned  right 
to  know  what  is  going  on  in  the  schools, 
what  kind  of  teachers  their  children  have, 
what  kind  of  b<X)ks  they  study. 

That  the  public  should  know  more  about 
these  things  is  one  of  the  greatest  aims  of 
school  people  today.  But  since  the  schools 
belong  to  all  the  people,  it  would  seem  un¬ 
desirable  that  any  special  group  should  exert 
undue  influence  in  school  policy  to  the  end 
that  their  own  interests  may  be  served. 

Ways  of  Selecting  a  Text 

Books  to  be  used  in  the  classroom  are 
adopted  by  the  state  in  twenty-five  of  our 
states  and  left  to  local  choice  in  the  other 
twenty-three. 

The  selection  of  books  in  more  recent 
years  has  been  entrusted  to  faculty  commit¬ 
tees,  who  examine  books  carefully  and  make 
recommendations  to  the  principal  and  the 
superintendent.  The  Board  of  Education 
then  makes  the  adoption.  This  is  a  demo¬ 
cratic  procedure  and  removes  the  problem 
of  book  selection  from  prejudices  and  pres¬ 
sure. 

Teachers  are  not  a  radical  group.  Above 
all,  they  are  loyal  to  American  institutions 
and  traditions. 
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The  same  can  be  said  of  the  great  mass 
of  textbooks.  They  would  not  be  selected 
by  teacher  committees  or  Boards  of  Educa¬ 
tion  if  they  were  "subversive.”  There  would 
be  little  likelihood  that  textbooks  advocating 
"dangerous  doctrines”  would  reach  the  point 
of  publication,  since  publishing  houses  have 
editorial  staffs  well  qualified  to  select  and 
reject  textbook  materials. 

Neither  Teachers  nor  Students  Radical 

That  teachers  and  textbooks  are  not  in¬ 
doctrinating  students  with  radical  or  even 
liberal  ideas  was  brought  oat  clearly  in  the 
recent  report  of  the  Regents’  Inquiry  in 
New  York  State.  "The  results  of  a  test  on 
which  pupils  were  asked  to  indicate  their 
opinions  concerning  various  controversial 
issues  suggest  that  the  boys  and  girls  who 
are  leaving  school  are  fundamentally  con¬ 
servative  in  their  outlook  on  social  prob¬ 
lems/*^ 

Ignorance  never  was  and  never  will  be  a 
defense.  It  seems  absurd  to  refuse  to  give 
information  on  controversial  problems  to  pu¬ 
pils  of  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  grade 
levels  when  we  admit  them  at  twenty-one 
to  the  franchise  in  New  York  State  with  the 
mere  requirement  of  sixth-grade  reading 
ability. 

Skilled  Teachers  and  Good  Books 

We  are  living  in  a  revolutionary  era.  The 
least  we  can  do  for  our  boys  and  girls  is  to 
give  them,  as  well  as  we  are  able,  a  realistic 
understanding  of  the  ^society  of  which  they 
are  a  part  and  in  which  they  will  take  the 
leadership  tomorrow. 

Problems  are  complex.  No  one  knows  all 
the  answers — but  our  best  bet  would  seem 
to  be  to  help  these  youngsters  become  aware 
of  the  problems  that  must  be  solved  if  dem¬ 
ocratic  society  is  to  persist,  and  to  bring  to 
their  attention  some  of  the  proposed  solu¬ 
tions  of  these  problems.  Then  they  may  have 
a  basis  for  making  intelligent  choices — and 
that  is  the  way  of  democracy.  To  do  this,  we 
need  teachers  with  skill  and  vision,  aided  by 
the  very  best  books  and  other  teaching  ma¬ 
terials  available. 

*  High  School  and  Life.  Regents’  Inquiry,  1938, 
p.  22. 


WARD  M.  NICHOLS,  of  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Junior  College  faculty,  has  been 
appointed  acting  chairman  of  the  Business 
Department  to  fill  the  vacancy  left  by  Dr.  F. 
Grant  Marsh,  who  was  recalled  to  active 
service  with  the  Navy  and  is  serving  with 
the  naval  unit  in  Berkeley,  California. 

Mr.  Nichols  holds  degrees  from  Oregon 
State  College  and  Stanford  University.  He 
has  taught  accounting  at  San  Francisco  Jun¬ 
ior  College  for  the  past  six  years,  has  served 
as  comptroller  of  student-body  funds,  and  has 
been  elected  president  of  the  Junior  College 
Faculty  Association  this  year. 

—BUY  DEFENSE  BONDS  AND  STAMPS— 

C.  CALLARMAN  has  joined  the  faculty 
♦  of  Oregon  State  College,  Corvallis,  as 
assistant  professor  of  secretarial  science,  suc¬ 
ceeding  J.  W.  Erickson,  deceased. 

Mr.  Callarman  has  been  in  charge  of  com¬ 
mercial  teacher-training  at  the  University  of 
Oklahoma  for  the  past  year.  He  is  especially 
well  known  for  his  success  in  training  second¬ 
ary-school  students  for  participation  in  state 
commercial  contests.  For  three  consecutive 
years,  when  he  was  head  of  the  Commercial 
Department  of  Ponca  City  (Oklahoma)  High 
School,  his  students  won  all  possible  places 
in  the  second-year  shorthand  contests  held  by 
Oklahoma  A.  and  M. 

—BUY  DEFENSE  BONDS  AND  STAMPS— 

ALPH  S.  NOVAK  has  accepted  an  ap¬ 
pointment  to  head  the  Department  of 
Commerce  at  Eastern  State  Teachers  College, 
Madison,  South  Dakota.  He  expects  to  ex¬ 
pand  the  department  considerably,  as  hereto¬ 
fore  only  typewriting  has  been  offered. 

Mr.  Novak’s  master’s  degree  is  from  the 
University  of  low'a.  He  has  taught  in  high 
schools  for  the  past  six  years,  and  at  Iowa 
Wesleyan  during  the  past  three  summer  ses¬ 
sions.  He  has  had  two  championship  teams  in 
state  commercial  contests.  In  1938  and 
1939,  he  was  president  of  the  Iowa  Commer¬ 
cial  Contest  Association. 


Ralph  S.  Novak 


C.  C.  Callarmak 
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The  Job-Shop  Method 

IN  OFFICE  PRACTICE 


BERNHARD 

BARGEN 


The  college  Secretarial  Bureau  described  by  Mr. 
Bargen  is  an  actual  business  enterprise,  oper¬ 
ated  like  any  other  successful  business,  but  hav¬ 
ing  the  education  of  its  employees  as  a  reason  for 
its  existence.  In  the  first  installment  of  this 
article,  in  September,  the  author  described  the 
reasons  for  operating  the  Bureau,  its  1,000-hour 
work  contracts  with  students,  its  tie-up  with 
Bethel  College,  and  how  credit  is  given  to 
undents  for  work  done. 


IN  general,  most  of  the  jobs  in  our  Secre¬ 
tarial  Bureau  fall  into  one  of  three  major 
groups.  In  the  first  group  are  the  jobs  that 
are  mainly  concerned  with  such  work  as  typ¬ 
ing,  filing  cards  and  forms,  checking  lists, 
eliminating  selected  items,  sorting,  assem¬ 
bling,  stapling,  numbering,  etc.  These  tasks 
all  center  more  or  less  around  the  typewriter. 
Prominent  in  this  group,  of  course,  is  the 
cutting  of  stencils,  planning  forms,  tabula¬ 
tions,  etc.  The  group  of  operations  is  per¬ 
formed  by  the  Typing  Bureau,  a  department 
of  the  Secretarial  Bureau. 

Another  large  group  of  jobs  is  made  up 
mainly  of  duplicating.  This  involves  for 
the  most  part  running  stencils.  Some  of 
these  are  prepared  in  the  Typing  Bureau, 
others  in  the  various  departments  of  the 
College  and  by  downtown  firms.  In  this 
group,  too,  fall  the  jobs  having  to  do  with 
spirit  duplication,  preparation  of  booklets 
and  syllabi,  padding  up  forms,  punching  fqr 
various  types  of  binders,  and  duplicating 
forms  demanding  close  registration  and 
skillful  inking. 

In  this  department,  also,  falls  the  work 
on  the  illuminated  drawing  board  (Mimeo- 
scope)  and  the  planning  of  spliced  stencils. 


List  of  Equipment 

TYPING  DEPARTMENT 

13  L.  C.  Smith  typewriters 

13  Adapter  typewriting  and  shorthand 
desks 

1  Burroughs  statement  posting  machine 
1  Monroe  calculator 
1  Allen  Wales  adding  machine 
1  American  4-Movement  numbering  ma¬ 
chine 

1  Acme  saddle-back  convertible  stapler 
1  Ace  stapler 
1  Pilot  stapler 

1  Four-drawer  card  and  letter  file 

1  Four-drawer  letter  file 

2  27-Drawer  storage  files 
1  Gem  punch 

1  Twirlit  punch 
I  Interval  timer 

1  Electric  clock  with  sweep  second  hand 

1  Paper  cutter 

5  Twelve-pocket  work  organizers 

2  Two-drawer,  6"  x  4"  card  units 

14  Two-drawer,  5"  x  3"  card  units 
1  Cellulose  tape  dispenser 

1  Collapsible,  wall-type,  sliding  demon¬ 
stration  stand 

1  50-pocket  daily  job  card  rack 
1  Bulletin  board 

MIMEOGRAPH  DEPARTMENT 
1  Electric  Niagara  stencil  duplicator 

1  Wolber  liquid-type  duplicator 

2  Illuminated  drawing  boards  (1  stand¬ 
ard  Mimeoscope) 

1  Tablet  padding  press 

1 5  Used-stencil  files 

25  Styli,  triangles,  lettering  guides,  etc. 

ADDRESSOGRAPH  DEPARTMENT 

3  H-3  Addressographs,  hand-operated 

1  Model  1700  electric  Addressograph, 
with  automatic  selection,  ejector,  lister. 
1  Model  6200  electric  Graphotype,  with 
DA  plate-roller  attachment,  etc. 

1  Model  5200  Dupligraph 
1  75-Drawer  plate  cabinet 
1  Ticket  cutter 
1  27-Drawer  storage  file 
1  Multigraph  Junior  folding  machine 
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The  third  group  of  jobs  falls  into  the  Ad- 
dressograph  Department.  The  jobs  consist 
of  large-scale  mailings  of  College  bulletins 
and  the  maintenance  of  commercial  mailing 
lists  for  outside  customers.  This  department 
has  on  file  something  like  25,000  metal 
plates,  in  twenty  or  more  lists,  virtually  all 
of  which  are  filed  geographically.  For  each 
plate  filed  geographically,  this  department 
maintains  a  cross-index  card  file,  arranged 
alphabetically,  so  that  the  student  becomes 
familiar  with  extremely  exacting  filing  re¬ 
quirements. 

Into  this  department  fall  jobs  requiring 
the  imprinting  of  administrative  forms  with 
names  of  students;  selective  listing  of  plates 
from  one  list  or  another;  the  preparation  of 
form  letters  w’ith  personalized  addresses  and 
salutations  printed  in  one  operation  with  the 
body  of  the  letter;  and  the  addressing  of  en¬ 
velopes,  wrappers,  and  labels. 

Here  outgoing  packages  are  weighed  and 
w  rapped  and  the  postage  affixed,  not  accord¬ 
ing  to  instructions  received  orally  from  a 
postal  clerk,  but  by  reference  to  the  Postal 
Guide,  etc. 

Here  the  Addressograph  and  its  manifold 
applications  receive  the  dominant  emphasis. 

Layout  and  Equipment 

The  layout  of  the  Secretarial  Bureau  is  far 
from  ideal.  The  Bureau  occupies  one  room, 
an  adjoining  hall  (once  upon  a  time,  no 
doubt,  a  cloakroom  for  the  janitor),  and 
part  of  another  room  across  this  narrow  hall¬ 
way.  This  space  is  in  the  basement  of  a 
building  constructed  in  1887.  Adjoining  the 
Addressograph  Department  are  the  College 
Book  Store  and  the  campus  post  office,  neith¬ 
er  of  which  has  any  direct  functional  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Secretarial  Bureau. 

All  the  equipment  and  machines  of  the 
Bureau  have  been  acquired  within  the  past 
five  years,  since  the  department  w^as  begun. 
The  accompanying  list  of  equipment  shows 
what  we  have  available  for  executing  the 
various  jobs. 

Virtually  all  this  equipment  was  acquired 
only  after  the  most  careful  analysis  of  cost 
and  probable  earning  power.  Some  of  it  was 
secondhand. 

The  supervisor  of  the  5^fretarial  Bureau 
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must,  like  any  businessman,  justify  ever) 
machine  from  an  economic  standpoint  be¬ 
fore  it  is  purchased.  There  are,  no  doubt, 
machines  that  it  would  be  nice  to  have,  but 
that  would  not  be  economically  wise  to  pur¬ 
chase  for  instructional  purposes  only. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  writer  it  is  highly 
doubtful  whether  the  purchase  of  expensive 
machines  can  be  justified  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  instruction  in  a  course  of  general 
office  practice.  Where  machine  instruction 
is  the  main  purpose  of  the  course,  and  a 
student  is  held  to  a  highly  restricted  course 
of  skill  development  on  a  given  machine, 
the  reasoning  is  otherwise,  of  course;  the  ar¬ 
gument  given  above  is  advanced  for  situa¬ 
tions  where  the  instructional  emphasis  is 
clearly  on  the  word  "general.” 

We  have  a  fairly  good  assortment  of  vari¬ 
ous  types  of  machines.  Notably  lacking  in 
this  list,  but  available  on  a  limited  sale 
through  the  administrative  offices  of  the 
College,  are  the  ten-key  listing  and  adding 
machines,  the  key-driven  calculator,  and  the 
dictating  and  transcribing  machines.  The 
first-  and  last-mentioned  items  and  outside 
telephone  connection  w’ill  probably  be  added 
shortly. 

We  have  then,  a  rather  odd  situation:  Set 
down  in  the  midst  of  the  cultural  environ¬ 
ment  of  a  college  campus,  which  is  striving 
earnestly  to  develop  the  finest  capacities  of 
its  students  along  the  lines  of  intellectual 
and  spiritual  expression,  is  a  little  business. 

Lhe  Commercial  Department  Looks  at 
the  College  Ideal 

On  the  one  hand,  this  little  business  seeks 
to  incorporate  in  its  managerial  policy  only 
such  techniques  as  a  Christian  educational 
institution  can  wholeheartedly  approve— 
techniques  that  the  modern  college  student 
can  reconcile  with  his  ideals  and  his  spiritual 
convictions  and  that  will  be  consistent  with 
his  profession  of  what  constitutes  worthy 
goals  in  life. 

At  the  same  time,  the  little  business  seeks 
to  incorporate  such  policies  as  the  best-man¬ 
aged  business  of  our  country  has  found  to 
be  sound,  long-range  management  leading 
toward  economical  and  efficient  operation  of 
a  business  These  include  sound  accounting. 
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sound  personnel  policies,  fair  wage  policies, 
effective  advertising  and  sales  promotion, 
dose  supervision,  the  maintenance  of  ef¬ 
fective  employee-training  programs,  and  ef- 
licient  job  instructions.  Much  correspond¬ 
ence  is  involved,  as  are  shopping  around  for 
materials  and  the  maintenance  of  effective 
stores  control. 

We  liave  a  business,  and  nothing  in  the 
whole  range  of  business  training  lies  outside 
Its  scope.  It  is  alive,  it  is  vibrant,  it  is  risky, 
it  pulsates  with  the  ebb  and  flow  of  supply 
and  demand,  cost  and  selling  price.  It  teems 
with  personnel  contact,  the  hum  of  ma¬ 
chines,  and  the  aches  and  pains  of  volume 
production.  It  is  a  business  in  a  classroom. 
It  is  a  classroom  in  business! 

In  spite  of  educational  demands,  it  can 
make  a  profit;  and  in  spite  of  the  demands 
for  profit,  it  can  maintain  the  educational 
ideal. 

(  To  be  continued ) 

rLVIN  S.  EYSTER,  research  agent  in  busi- 
C  ness  education  in  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  has  resigned  that  position  and  accepted 
the  appointment  of  acting  professor  of  busi¬ 
ness  administration  and  associate  director  of 
the  personnel  and  placement  bureau  of  Indi¬ 
ana  University,  Bloomington.  Since  last  Jan¬ 
uary,  Mr,  Eyster  had  been  on  a  leave  of  ab¬ 
sence  from  the  public  schools  of  Fort  Wayne, 
Indiana,  serving  on  B.  Frank  Kyker’s  staff  in 
the  Office  of  Education,  Federal  Security 
Agency,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Eyster  is  president  of  the  National 
Business  Teachers  Association  and  is  nation¬ 
ally  known  for  the  success  of  his  guidance 
service  in  the  Fort  Wayne  schools. 

His  appointment  to  Indiana  University  will 
bring  that  institution  to  the  front  in  the  train¬ 
ing  of  business  educators. 


MISS  LOUISE  GREEN,  formerly  head  of 
the  Commercial  Department  of  Bowie 
High  School,  El  Paso,  Texas,  has  joined  the 
faculty  of  Bucknell  Junior  College,  Wilkes- 
Barre,  Pennsylvania.  Miss  Green  was  on  leave 
of  absence  during  the  past  year,  studying  to¬ 
ward  her  doctorate  at  New  York  University, 
where  she  held  a  teaching  fellowship.  She  is  a 
member  of  Delta  Pi  Epsilon.  She  received  both 
her  bachelor’s  and  master’s  degrees  at  the 
University  of  Texas. 


WILLIAM  A.  RICHARDS  has  resigned 
his  position  at  Greensboro,  North  Car¬ 
olina,  and  has  joined  the  faculty  of  Erskine 
College,  Due  West,  South  Carolina,  as  head 
of  the  Business  Education  Department.  He 
became  head  of  the  Department  of  Business, 
Senior  High  School,  Greensboro,  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  in  1938  and  later  became  city  supervisor 
of  business  education. 

Mr.  Richards  received  the  Master  of  Arts 
degree  from  the  University  of  Kentucky  at 
the  end  of  the  1941  summer  session. 

He  has  contributed  to  the  B.E.W.  and  is 
the  author  of  the  Greensboro  course  of  study 
in  business  education,  of  a  handbook  for  dis¬ 
tributive  education,  and  of  some  typewriting 
materials. 

Be.  LYONS  has  been  appointed  head  of 
•  the  Department  of  Business  Education 
in  the  Senior  High  School,  Greensboro,  North 
Carolina,  succeeding  William  A.  Richards. 
Since  1938,  Mr.  Lyons  has  been  head  of  the 
Business  Education  Department  in  the  Senior 
High  School  in  Hendersonville,  North  Caro¬ 
lina. 

Mr.  Lyons  has  served  as  president  of  the 
North  Carolina  Business  Education  Associa¬ 
tion,  as  vice-president  of  the  Hendersonville 
Unit  of  the  North  Carolina  Education  Associ¬ 
ation,  and  as  a  commitee  member  for  the 
North  Carolina  Business  Education  Contest 
Association. 
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6,000  Most -Used  Shorthand  Forms 


Classified  by 

JOHN  ROBERT  GREGG 

According  to  the  chapters  in 
The  Gregg  Shorthand  Manual 

This  list,  of  which  the  first  installment 
was  published  in  the  Business  Educa¬ 
tion  World  for  January,  1941,  contains 
the  6,000  stenographically  useful  w’ords 
from  the  famous  Horn  list  of  the  "10,000 
Words  Most  Commonly  Used  in  Writing." 


The  omissions  represent  words  that  are  dis¬ 
tinctly  nonbusiness  words  or  derivatives 
offering  no  difficulty.  Among  the  sources 
of  the  original  list  w'ere  at  least  1,593,292 
words  of  business  letters  and  letters  of  ap 
plication  and  recommendation. 

The  entry  10  centered,  for  example,  means 
that  centered  is  in  the  tenth  thousand  in 
order  of  frequency  in  the  entire  list  of  A 
Basic  Writing  Vocabulary — 10,000  IVorJs 
Aiost  Commonly  Used  in  M'^riting. 

The  unit  and  paragraph  numbers  shown 
are  those  in  the  Anniversary  Edition  of  the 
Gregg  Shorthand  Manual. 


CHAPTER  TEN 


Unit  28 

2 

district 

^  209 

Electr-, 

Centr-,  Center 

Electric 

10  centered 

3 

electric 

7  centers 

2  central 

4 

electrical 

-  concentrate 

Intr-y  Inter, 

8  concentrated 

Enter,  Intel 

Constr- 

2 

entered 

8  construct 

6 

enterprise 

2  construction 

9 

enters 

Contr-, 

3 

entertain 

Counter 

4 

6 

entrance 

intellect 

1  contract 

5 

intellectual 

2  contrary 

'4 

intelligence 

5  contrast 

3 

intelligent 

4  contribute 

6 

intelligently 

6  contribution 

10 

intercede 

9  contrive 

8 

interchange 

3  control 

1 

interest 

10  controlled 

4 

interfere 

4  controversy 

7 

interference 

8  encounter 

9 

interim 

8  encountered 

4 

interior 

Detr-f  Deter 

6 

9 

intermediate 

Intermission 

10  detriment 

5 

internal 

9  detrimental 

4 

international 

Distr-y  Destr- 

7 

6 

interpret 

interpretation 

3  destroy 

6 

interrupt 

4  destroyed 

5 

interrupted 

5  destruction 

7 

interruption 

7  distress 

7 

interstate 

5  distribute 

9 

interurban 

2  distribution 

5 

interval 

6  distributors 

10 

intervene 

3  interview 

4  introduce 

4  introduction 
8  intrude 
7  uninteresting 

Extr-f  Exter, 
Excl- 

10  exclusion 

3  exclusive 
7  exterior 

6  external 

7  extract 

4  extraordi¬ 
nary 

8  extras 

8  extravagant 
4  extreme 

Instr- 

3  instruct 

3  instruction 

4  instrument 

Retr- 

6  retreat 

Restr- 

9  restrain 
10  restriction 

Unit  28 
H  211 

3  acted 
2  active 

7  actively 

4  activity 
10  adjective 

4  affected 

8  attracted 


2  attractive 

4  conducted 
6  conductor 

5  constructed 

6  constructive 
6  contracted 

6  contraaor 

2  deducted 

3  detective 
9  detected 

3  directed 
6  effected 
2  effective 

6  effectively 

8  elective 

9  enacted 

7  erected 

6  instructive 

8  introductory 

6  productive 
5  protected 

7  re-elected 
10  restricted 

2  selected 

4  tractor 
7  tractors 

Unit  29 
H  214 

^ggr- 

7  aggravate 

9  aggregating 

7  aggressive 
10  agreeably 

3  agricultural 
3  agriculture 

8  disagree 


Ant’ 

3  anticipate 

4  anticipation 
8  antique 

DecU 

5  declaration 
4  declare 

4  decline 

5  declined 

IncU 

7  inclination 

8  incline 
2  inclined 

1  include 

2  included 

3  inclusive 

Magn-,  Me 

4  magnificent 

Multi 

9  multiply 

6  multitude 

Over 

7  overalls 

3  overcharge 

6  overcoat 

4  overcome 
10  overdo 

3  overdue 
10  overflow 

9  overgrown 

7  overhead 

4  overlook 

8  overpayment 
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3  oversight 

9  overtake 

9  overthrow 

10  overtime 

9  overwhelm¬ 
ing 

10  overwork 


Self,  Circu, 
Circum 

8  self- 
addressed 
6  self- 

explanatory 


Para 

4  selfish 

7  selfishness 

3  paragraph 

8  unselfish 

8  paragraphs 

7  circuit 

8  parallel 

2  circular 

8  paralyzed 

9  circulating 

9  paramount 

4  circulation 

10  parasol 

4  circumstance 

Post 

Short,  Ship 

3  p<ist  office 

6  shipper 

2  postage 

2  shortage 

3  postal 

7  shortages 

6  postcard 

9  shorten 

10  postmarked 

5  shorter 

5  postmaster 

7  shorthand 

5  postpone 

2  shortly 

Super,  Supre 

9  superb 

8  superficial 

9  superfluous 
9  superin¬ 
tendency 

2  superin¬ 
tendent 

6  superin¬ 
tendents 

3  superior 

10  supervise 

4  supervision 

5  supervisor 

8  supervisors 

2  support 
10  supports 

7  suppress 

7  suppressed 

3  supreme 

Susp-,  Suscep 

9  susceptible 
3  suspect 


5  suspected 
9  suspend 

8  suspense 
10  suspension 

5  suspicion 
7  suspicious 

Trans 

9  transacted 
3  transaction 

2  transfer 

3  transit 

6  translate 

5  translation 

7  transmission 
9  transmit 

10  transport 
2  transporta¬ 
tion 

Under 

10  undergo 

9  undergone 

8  underneath 


8  undersigned 

1  understand 
6  understands 

2  understood 

4  undertake 
6  undertaken 

9  undertook 

Unit  30 

H  218 

8  misunder¬ 
stand 

5  misunder¬ 
stood 

Unit  30 
H  219 

2  center 
5  counter 
2  enter 

1  extra 

2  grand 
1  short 


CHAPTER  ELEV^EN 


Unit  31 

r  22- 

‘Scrihe, 

■scription 

4  describe 

2  description 
descriptions 

4  descriptive 

8  inscription 

■'  manuscript 

9  prescribe 

9  prescription 

8  subscribe 

■’  subscriber 

3  subscription 

8  subscrip¬ 
tions 

7  transcript 

•dent,  -dent, 
-ciency 

10  deficiency 

4  efficiency 

4  efficient 

5  impatient 

3  patient 

7  patiently 

•pose, 

•position 

6  compose 

4  composed 

4  composition 

9  composi¬ 
tions 


6  disposal 
2  dispose 

2  disposition 
9  expose 

8  exposition 
8  impose 

7  oppose 
4  opposed 

4  opposition 

5  proposal 

7  proposals 
4  propose 

-  proposes 
1  proposition 
propositions 

8  repose 

8  supposition 

-pute, 
•put  at  ion 

3  dispute 

3  reputation 

•ure,  -ture 


4  fixtures 
9  gesture 

2  lecture 
9  lecturer 
4  mature 

9  miniature 

6  mixture 

7  moisture 
6  obscure 
9  pastures 
1  picture 

9  pKjsture 
10  premature 

3  procure 

1  secure 

6  structure 

4  temperature 
4  venture 

-ual,  -tual 

2  actual 
2  annual 

6  continual 
9  effectual 
2  equal 


2  prospect 

5  prospective 

•quire 

5  acquire 

3  inquire 
8  inquires 

4  requirement 


6  expire 
5  expired 
8  inspire 
5  inspired 


7  comprehen¬ 
sive 

3  expensive 
5  extensive 

7  extensively 
9  inexpensive 

8  offensive 


9  exposure 
7  injure 

7  injurious 

4  injury 

3  leisure 
10  leisurely 

2  measure 

8  measure¬ 
ment 

5  measure¬ 
ments 

4  measures 

3  pressure 

5  treasure 
3  treasurer 

8  treasures 
5  treasury 

-fleet, -flection, 
-flict,-fliction 

9  affliction 
7  conflict 
9  inflict 

5  reflect 
5  reflection 


8  amateur 

8  architectural 

10  eventual 

6  gradual 

•gency 

-suit 

8  architecture 

9  capture 

9  habitual 

4  manual 

2  agency 

4  consult 

6  culture 

3  mutual 

5  emergency 

6  consultation 

5  departure 

8  unequal 

5  insult 

8  endurance 

-sure, -jury. 

1  result 

5  expenditure 

6  expenditures 

-sped, 

-spection 

-jure 

2  results 

2  failure 

3  assurance 

-nment 

2  feature 

4  inspect 

1  assure 

2  figure 

2  inspection 

9  assuredly 

6  adjournment 

7  fixture 

6  inspector 

8  censure 

3  assignment 
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10  contincment 
^  consignment 

4  entertain¬ 
ment 

ID  environment 

5  refinement 

-ually 

2  actually 
D  annually 
I  continually 
^  equally 
*>  eventually 

4  gradually 

6  mutually 

7  perpetually 
9  virtually 

Unit  32 

^  230 

-ical,  -tele, 
-acle 

1  article 

8  bicycle 

■’  chemical 
7  classical 
10  comical 
10  cynical 

5  economical 

7  identical 

6  logical 

5  mechanical 
10  mechani¬ 
cally 

^  miracle 
10  obstacle 

9  particle 

8  periodical 

6  physically 

2  practical 

7  radical 

3  specifically 

9  spectacle 
9  surgical 

technical 
9  tropical 
6  typical 

-tic,  tical, 
-tically 

10  alphabetical 
5  automatic 

8  automatically 


6  critic 

5  critical 
9  critically 
8  diplomatic 

8  emphatic 

9  emphatically 

7  energetic 

7  patriotic 
3  political 

8  politically 

3  politics 

5  sympathetic 
10  systemati¬ 
cally 

-lity 

4  facilities 

8  facility 

9  fidelity 

10  formality 
■'  hospitality 
8  hostility 

8  humility 
10  individuality 
4  locality 
10  mentality 
8  nationality 
■’  penalty 

4  perstmality 

5  reality 

8  royalty 

6  utility 

-ulate, 

-ulation 

6  accumulate 

7  accumulated 

9  accumulation 
3  congratulate 

8  congratulated 

9  congratula- 
'  tion 

10  formulate 
10  regulate 
10  regulated 
5  regulation 

8  speculation 
10  stimulating 

-bility 

9  abilities 
2  ability 

7  advisability 

8  desirability 


6  impossibility 
3  inability 
6  liabilities 

3  liability 

2  possibility 

4  probability 

9  reliability 
10  responsibili¬ 
ties 

2  responsibili¬ 
ty 

9  sensibility 

-city 

2  capacity 

5  curiosity 

6  electricity 
6  generosity 

4  publicity 
9  sagacity 
8  scarcity 

5  simplicity 

-logy,  -logical 

6  apologies 

5  apologize 

4  apology 

8  psychological 

-rity 

2  authority 

6  charity 

7  integrity 

9  irregularity 

3  majority 

7  minority 

9  popularity 

10  posterity 

6  prosperity 
10  purity 

8  securities 
3  security 

5  sincerity 

8  superiority 

-fication 

5  classification 

7  gratification 

8  identification 

9  justification 

8  modification 

9  notification 
8  qualification 


7  Sf>ecification 
3  specifications 

-ograph-y 

8  biography 
10  Mimeograph 
10  phonograpli 

3  photograph 
3  stenographer 

8  stenographic 

9  typographical 

-egraph-y 

2  telegraph 

7  telegraphed 

8  telegraphic 

-gram,  -grim 

9  monogram 

1  program 

2  telegram 

-nard,  -hood 

2  afterwards 

3  awkward 

4  backward 
9  backwards 
9  boyhood 

9  brotherhood 

8  childhood 

9  falsehood 
1  forw'ard 

1  forwarded 
9  homeward 

10  inward 

10  likelihood 

8  manhood 

3  neighbor¬ 
hood 

10  onward 

9  outward 

4  reward 
10  rewarded 
10  straightfor¬ 
ward 

9  upward 
-ship 

9  champion¬ 
ship 

7  companion¬ 
ship 


6  fellowship 

2  friendship 

6  friendships 

7  hardship 
6  leadership 

3  membership 

4  ownership 
9  partnership 

6  penmanship 

7  relationsliip 
6  steamship 

3  township 
6  workmanship 

-mental 

9  departmental 

9  experimental 
3  fundamental 

10  fundamen¬ 
tally 

9  fundamen¬ 
tals 

9  governmental 
9  ornamental 

9  supplemental 

-mity,  -nity 

"  calamity 
6  communities 

2  community 

3  dignity 

8  indemnity 
10  sanity 

6  unity 
3  vicinity 

-Stic 

3  characteristic 
characteristia 

10  drastic 
8  elastic 

4  enthusiastic 

10  fantastic 

5  majestic 

8  optimistic 
10  sarcastic 
4  statistics 

Unit  32 

233 

4  a.m. 

3  C.O  D. 

2  parcel  post 

4  p  in. 
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The  World’s  Worst  Transcript,  published 
in  the  September  B.E.W.,  proved  so  pop¬ 
ular  that  a  second  one  has  been  prepared  for 
November  publiraHon  Teachers  of  transrrip 


tion  are  invited  to  send  in  "worst”  transcripts 
for  this  series.  Be  sure  to  include  the  key! 

There  is  a  rumor  that  accepted  transcripts 
will  earn  Gregg  Timers  for  their  authors 
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New  Sound  Recordings  for 
Business  Education 


The  use  of  phonograph  records  in  all 
branches  of  teaching  is  growing  rapidly. 

A  library  of  curricular  materials  "printed” 
on  phonograph  records  is  becoming  a  re¬ 
quirement  for  every  up-to-date  school.  A 
most  interesting  article  on  this  subject, 
written  by  L.  D.  Haskew,  chairman  of  the 
committee  for  sound  recordings  in  schools 
for  the  state  of  Georgia,  appeared  in  the 
August,  1941,  issue  of  School  Management . 

Mr.  Haskew  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that,  some  three  years  ago,  the  Committee 
on  Scientific  Aids  to  Learning,  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Council  of  Education,  began  an  investi¬ 
gation  of  the  possibilities  possessed  by  sound 
recordings  for  school  use.  The  findings 
of  the  committee  very  definitely  brought  out 
the  fact  that  good  records  seem  pretty  likely 
to  get  good  results  and  to  be  accorded  w'ide 
use. 

The  Georgia  and  Colorado  Experiments 
Last  year  a  representative  of  this  com¬ 
mittee  met  with  a  group  of  Georgia  school 
people  and  proposed  a  statewide  undertak¬ 
ing  to  produce  records  dealing  with  Georgia 
problems,  to  have  copies  of  those  records 
made,  and  to  supply  every  school  system  in 
the  state  with  a  set  of  the  records.  A  fairly 
large  allotment  of  funds  was  available  for 
the  production  and  printing  of  the  records, 
so  the  Georgia  people  welcomed  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  and  accepted  the  proposal.  Consider¬ 
able  progress  has  been  made,  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  Dr.  H.  B.  Ritchie,  of  the  College 
of  Education  of  the  University  of  Georgia. 

The  biggest  problem  of  the  committee  has 
been  to  obtain  adequate  scripts.  The  amateur 
field  was  canvassed  first,  but  the  committee 
found  that  it  had  (o  turn  to  professional 
script  writers,  guided  and  advised  by  edu¬ 
cators. 

An  interesting  experiment  with  phono¬ 
graph  recordings  for  vocational  classes  has 
been  in  progress  for  over  a  year  in  Colorado, 
under  the  direction  of  John  T.  T.ynch,  chair¬ 


man  of  the  Department  of  Management, 
Marketing,  and  Advertising,  and  Roscoe  K. 
Stockton,  head  of  the  Radio  Department,  of 
the  University  of  Denver. 

The  experiment  consists  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  series  of  phonograph  recordings 
entitled  "Tips  for  Job  Seekers.”  The  first 
unit  of  three  records  is  now  being  presented 
before  teacher  groups  for  evaluation  and 
suggestions  for  improvement.  The  titles 
of  the  three  experimental  Colorado  records 
are  "How  to  Get  to  Meet  Your  Future  Boss,” 
"How  to  Get  the  Job  that  Pays,”  and  "How¬ 
to  Lose  Your  First  Job.” 

New  Secretarial  Records 

In  the  field  of  business  education,  the 
latest  recordings  are  a  set  of  three  secre¬ 
tarial  training  records  produced  by  the 
Gregg  Publishing  Company  under  the  super¬ 
vision  and  direction  of  the  RCA  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Company.  One  of  the  records  demon¬ 
strates  the  correct  use  of  the  telephone  in 
business  conversations;  another  gives  ex¬ 
amples  of  the  proper  reception  of  various 
types  of  business  callers;  and  the  third  shows 
how-  to  apply  for  a  job. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  teach  business 
students  how  to  speak  effectively  solely 
through  the  use  of  the  printed  page.  Phono¬ 
graph  records  solve  this  problem  most  satis¬ 
factorily.  They  also  inject  punch  into  the 
classroom  activities  and  give  a  much-needed 
flexibility  to  the  training  program.  We 
prophesy  that  these  records  will  be  the  fore¬ 
runners  of  many  others,  covering  all  phases 
of  business  education  that  lend  themselves 
to  this  type  of  audio-visual  education. 

If  you  know  of  any  other  experimentation 
in  business  education  along  this  line,  won’t 
you  please  report  it  to  the  Business  EnurA- 
TION  WORLD.^ — C.I.B. 

See  pages  113*127  for 
“The  Counting  House,”  a  new  and 
important  B.E.W.  department 
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FIGURE  1.  A  TABLEWARE  DISPLAY  BUILT  IN  A  SCHOOL  RETAIL  LABORATORY 

Creating  Interest 

In  a  Retailing  Program 


HAROLD  W.  THOMAS 

The  problem  of  creating  community  and 
school  interest  in  a  high  school  retailing 
program  is  threefold: 

1.  How  can  we  interest  the  high  school 
students  ? 

2.  How  can  we  interest  local  businessmen  ? 

3.  How  can  we  interest  school  authorities  ? 
Those  of  us  who  are  in  teacher-training 
work  in  distributive  education  find  that  the 
beginning  co-ordinator  or  retailing  teacher 
is  usually  pu2zled  by  one  phase  or  another 
of  this  problem. 

If  a  part-time  co-operative  program  is  an 
established  part  of  the  high  school  program, 
the  problem  of  creating  interest  is  not  acute; 


but  quite  often,  at  the  inception  of  such  a 
program  under  the  George-Deen  Act,  the 
high  school  students,  local  businessmen,  or 
school  authorities  do  not  readily  accept  the 
idea. 

Let  us  look  at  the  problem  of  creating  in¬ 
terest  among  high  school  students.  Why  is 
this  a  problem? 

Teachers  who  have  had  no  teaching  ex¬ 
perience  in  this  field  may  not  comprehend 
that  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  create  student 
interest.  Teachers  in  other  fields  do  not 
have  their  programs  questioned  by  the  stu¬ 
dents.  Their  subjects  are  in  the  curriculum; 
therefore,  the  students  must  take  them  with¬ 
out  a  question.  These  courses  are  offered  as 
the  teacher  and  school  administration  want 
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to  offer  them.  There  is  virtually  no  inspec¬ 
tion  of  courses  by  authorities  ouside  the  city 
school  system. 

In  reimbursable  part-time  co-operative  re¬ 
tailing  programs,  however,  the  teacher,  his 
classes,  and  his  methods  of  teaching  arc  all 
under  close  inspection  and  supervision  by 
Federal,  state,  and  local  supervisors.  This 
means  that  in  some  cases  the  whole  program 
may  be  endangered  because  of  the  lack  of 
enthusiasm  among  local  businessmen  and 
taxpayers  and  the  resultant  low  enrollment 
because  of  the  low  interest  among  potential 
students. 

Why  Students  Lack  Interest 

High  school  students  lack  interest  in  a  re¬ 
tailing  program  because  they  do  not  look 
with  favor  upon  retailing  as  a  desirable  pro¬ 
fession.  They  are  not  interested  in  store 


figure  2.  LOCAL  MERCHANTS  SUPPLIED 
the  materials — STUDENTS  DID  THE  WORK 


work  because  what  they  have  heard  and  what 
they  have  read  has  made  them  believe: 

1.  That  retailing  offers  only  low  remuneration. 

2.  That  no  training  is  necessary  for  store  work. 

3.  That  retailing  occupations  are  low  in  public 
esteem. 

4.  That  retailing  positions  demand  unpleasant 
working  hours. 

5.  That  retailing  demands  unreasonable  physi¬ 
cal  requirements. 

Many  cases  and  much  literature  are  avail¬ 
able  to  refute  these  erroneous  student  opin¬ 
ions.  Some  stores  do  demand  unreasonable 
working  hours  of  their  employees.  We  hear 
of  stores  where  employees  must  punch  the 
time  clock  at  five  o’clock  in  order  to  con¬ 
form  to  the  labor  laws  but  are  required  to 
return  at  once  to  their  departments  for  addi¬ 
tional  work. 

But  we  have  laws  to  prevent  such  prac¬ 
tices.  We  have  evidence,  too,  that  training 
is  necessary  for  successful  store  operation — 
as  shown  by  the  passage  of  the  George-Deen 
Act.  And  we  know  that  retailing  positions 
are  held  in  high  esteem  by  the  public. 

A  teacher  who  finds,  after  a  semester,  that 
the  class  still  frowns  upon  retailing  is  ad¬ 
mitting  defeat.  That  teacher  had  better  con¬ 
tinue  his  teaching  in  another  field.  He  has 
not  sold  retailing  to  the  group,  because  he 
is  not  sold  on  it  himself. 

Creating  Student  Interest 

Listed  below  are  some  recommended  pro¬ 
cedures  for  increasing  student  interest  in  a 
retailing  program  in  the  school. 

1.  Talks  to  students  by  carefully  selected  local 
businessmen. 

2.  News  items  published  in  a  high  school  bul¬ 
letin  or  newspaper. 

3.  Interviews  with  students,  during  which  the 
teacher  gives  a  general  picture  of  the  desirable 
features  of  retailing  as  a  vocation. 

4.  A  general  meeting  of  students,  conducted  in 
much  the  same  way  as  the  interviews. 

3.  News  bulletins  mailed  to  students  and  their 
parents. 

6.  Circularization  of  the  student  body  with  a 
mimeographed  announcement  that  vocational 
training  in  retailing  is  available. 

7.  Talks  by  the  teacher  to  home-room  groups. 

8.  Trips  by  students  through  important  retail 
establishments.  (This  requires  considerable  plan¬ 
ning  by  the  teacher  but  is  very  successful.) 

9.  Merchandise  displays  built  by  students  with¬ 
in  the  school  building. 
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FIGURE  3.  STUDENTS  TRIMMED  THIS 
WINDOW  FOR  A  LOCAL  MEN  S  STORE 

10.  Window-trimming  projects  carried  out  by 
students  in  local  stores. 

11.  A  merchandise  fair  conducted  by  students 
and  local  business  houses. 

Creating  Interest  Among  Businessmen 

Here  are  some  recommended  methods  of 
creating  new  interest  or  improving  present 
interest  among  local  businessmen: 

1.  Personal  interviews  of  merchants  by  teacher. 

2.  Surveys  of  the  town  to  indicate  the  need  for 
training. 

3.  Pictures  of  retailing  work  done  by  students, 
to  be  shown  to  merchants. 

4.  Luncheon  meeting  of  key  merchants,  during 
which  the  teacher  explains  and  requests  support 
for  the  retailing  program. 

5.  Personal  interview  of  merchants’-association 
official  by  teacher. 

6.  Talks  to  local  service  clubs  by  teacher. 

7.  News  items  in  trade  journals. 

8.  Merchandise  fair  held  by  students. 

9.  Student  day  in  a  local  store,  with  students 
taking  over  complete  operation. 

10.  Window-trimming  projects  by  students. 

11.  Merchandise  information  investigations  by 
students  in  local  stores. 

12.  Students  perform  important  services  for  local 
stores;  i.e.,  traffic  counts,  demonstrations,  etc. 

Indiana  State  Teachers  College  is  pri¬ 
marily  a  teacher-training  institution.  Every 
year,  however,  a  number  of  our  retailing  ma¬ 


jors  enter  retailing  positions  instead  of  the 
teaching  profession.  These  students  experi¬ 
ence  very  little  difficult}’  in  obtaining  retail¬ 
ing  positions,  because  of  the  background  in 
retailing  they  receive  during  their  years  at 
Indiana  State  Teachers  College.  Their  train¬ 
ing  includes  fifteen  semester  hours  in  distri¬ 
butive  subjects,  which  is  above  the  require¬ 
ments  of  most  schools. 

Since  retail  training  is  twofold  at  In¬ 
diana,  we  attempt  to  give  these  students 
broad  experiences  in  the  field.  The  teachers 
who  enter  the  teaching  profession  are  ex- 
{'►erienced  in  every  possible  method  of  teach¬ 
ing  the  selling  subjects.  Our  philosophy  is 
that  the  students  can  learn  satisfactorily  only 
by  doing  that  which  they  will  teach. 

We  have  included  the  building  of  mer¬ 
chandise  displays  as  a  method  of  creating 
interest  in  a  retailing  program.  Some  stu¬ 
dent-arranged  displays  are  shown  here. 

Figure  1  shows  a  display  of  tableware. 
This  display  was  built  in  our  retail  labor¬ 
atory,  and  an  artificial  window  in  the  back¬ 
ground  was  devised  by  the  students, 

A  gift  display,  not  pictured  here,  was  also 
built  in  the  retail  laboratory.  Merchandise 
obtained  from  local  business  houses  was  sold 
by  our  retailing  students  to  other  students  of 
the  College. 

Window  Trimming  in  Local  Stores 

Window-trimming  projects  are  not  new, 
but  we  know  of  no  better  training  device, 
for  either  vocational  retail  training  or  teach¬ 
er-training  instruction.  Our  students  do 
considerable  work  of  this  kind  in  local  de¬ 
partment  stores  and  specialty  shops.  We 
have  so  many  calls  for  this  service  that  we 
are  not  able  to  fill  all  the  requests. 

Figure  2  shows  one  type  of  display  built 
by  the  students  of  retailing.  The  manne 
quins,  clothes,  and  accessories  were  supplied 
by  local  business  houses;  but  the  work  of 
making  the  backgrounds  and  arranging  the 
displays  was  done  entirely  by  students. 

Because  so  many  merchants  in  the  smaller 
towns  use  crepe  paper  for  decorating  pur¬ 
poses,  our  students  receive  specialized  train¬ 
ing  in  making  crepe-paper  displays.  Displays 
of  this  kind,  which  may  be  shown  anywhere 
w  ithin  the  sch(X)l,  may  be  used  to  create  in- 
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terest  in  the  retail-training  program.  We 
used  such  a  display  to  create  interest  in  the 
Junior-Senior  Ball. 

A  window  trimmed  by  our  students  in  a 
local  men’s  store  is  shown  in  Figure  3.  This 
window  was  one  in  a  series  carried  out  for 
this  particular  store. 

Arousing  Interest  of  School  Authorities 
In  some  localities,  teachers  find  that,  al¬ 
though  students  and  businessmen  alike  are 
interested  in  co-operative  retail  training,  the 
school  authorities  do  not  favor  such  training. 
In  either  reimbursable  or  nonreimbursable 
programs,  this  problem  can  be  met  if  the  lo¬ 
cal  business  interests  will  bring  pressure  on 
the  school  authorities.  The  school  admin¬ 
istration  is  not  likely  to  refuse  this  type  of 
training  when  the  value  of  it  and  the  de¬ 
mand  for  it  become  apparent. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  teacher  try  one  or 
more  of  the  plans  described  here,  even 
though  the  work  may  have  to  be  carried  out 
informally  by  a  group  of  students.  Perhaps 
the  school  administration  will  become  inter¬ 
ested;  if  not,  first  sell  the  local  businessmen. 
They  will  request  that  this  training  be  in¬ 
stalled. 

There  are  many  such  projects  that  the  am¬ 
bitious  teacher  of  retailing  can  conduct  with 
his  class  in  order  to  quicken  community  and 
school  interest  in  the  program. 

For  the  inexperienced  teacher,  we  suggest 
that  a  limited  number  of  ideas  be  used  until 
further  experience  has  been  gained.  Noth¬ 
ing  will  cause  interest  to  fall  quite  as  rapidly 
as  a  poorly  conducted  or  supervised  project. 


Therefore,  lay  your  plans  and  picture  the 
complete  project  before  you  begin.  If  I  can 
help  you  in  any  way  in  planning  these  pro¬ 
jects,  I  shall  be  glad  to  do  so. 

Arizona  and  Iowa  Changes 

RNOLD  CONDON  has  accepted  an  ap¬ 
pointment  to  the  faculty  of  the  University 
of  Ari2<.)na,  w’here  he  wdll  have  charge  ot 
secretarial  training  and  business  teacher  train¬ 
ing.  He  succeeds  Dr.  S.  J.  Wanous,  whose 
new'  appointment  w’as  announced  in  the  Sep¬ 
tember  B.E.W. 

Mr.  Condon  has  degrees  from  the  State 
Teachers  College  at  Whitewater,  Wisconsin, 
and  Columbia  University.  He  has  studied 
court  reporting  at  Gregg  College,  Chicago, 
and  Hunter  College,  New  York.  He  formerly 
taught  in  the  Highland  Park  (Illinois)  High 
School  and  in  the  evening  school  at  Lake  Col¬ 
lege  of  Commerce,  Waukegan,  Illinois.  In 
1938  he  joined  the  faculty  of  the  State  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Iow  a.  Last  February,  he  was  granted 
a  leave  of  absence  for  graduate  study  at  New' 
York  University,  under  Dr.  Paul  S.  Lomax. 

Mr.  Condon  has  taught  methods  courses 
at  Northwestern  University  for  the  past  two 
summers. 

George  M.  HITTLER  has  been  appointed 
to  the  faculty  of  the  University  of  Iowa, 
beginning  in  September,  Since  1939,  Mr. 
Hittler  has  been  assistant  professor  of  secre¬ 
tarial  science  and  business  administration  at 
James  Millikin  University,  Decatur,  Illinois. 
He  has  taught  methods  classes  during  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  low'a  summer  session  for  the  past 
several  years. 

Mr.  Hittler  has  taught  in  various  schools  in 
Iowa,  Minnesota,  and  Illinois,  and  has  had  a 
w  ide  variety  of  secretarial,  accounting,  public¬ 
ity,  and  managerial  experience  in  various  busi¬ 
ness  connections.  He  is  active  in  professional 
organizations  and  has  written  on  commer¬ 
cial  subjects. 


Arnold  Condon  Gf.orgf.  M.  Hfitler 
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Transcription  Rates  and  Errors 

ANALYSIS  OF  THE  B.E.JF.  TRANSCRIPTION  FROJECn 


An  analysis  of  the  transcription  rates  on 
the  B.E.W.  Transcription  Projects  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  five  months  of  these  projects’  ex¬ 
istence  was  published  in  the  Business  Edu¬ 
cation  World  for  June.  Figures  are  now 
available  for  the  first  eight  months.  They 
are  shown  in  the  graphs  at  the  bottom  of 
these  two  pages.  The  transcripts  analyzed 
were  received  from  640  different  schools. 

The  cut  below  shows  the  percentage  dis¬ 
tribution  of  transcription  rates  on  the 

junior  project  papers  received. 

As  the  months  progressed,  more 

papers  were  received  showing  i 

higher  transcription  rates.  The - ^ 

increase  in  the  papers  received  at  ~ 

the  lower  transcription  levels  “i 

during  April  and  May  shows  the  so  -E 

influx  of  new  waiters  into  the  • 
80-word  dictation  classes.  Many  |  «>-E 

of  these  students  were  no  doubt  s  35 -| 

transcribing  for  the  first  time,  o  30 -( 


Frequency  distribution  of 
urunorked  errors  in  unmail- 
oble  junior  transcripts,  right 

Junior  transcription  rotes. 
November.  1940,  to  June. 
1941.  percentage  distribution 
shown  below 


RHODA  TRACY 

and  mailable  transcripts  were  an  achieve¬ 
ment  for  them. 

The  graph  shown  at  the  bottom  of  the 
opposite  page  pictures  the  percentage  distri¬ 
bution  of  transcription  rates  on  the  senior 
project  papers  received.  Again,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  junior  project,  the  chart  shows  that 
many  students  were  taking  dictation  at  the 
faster  rate  of  100  w'ords  a  minute  for  the 
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first  time  in  April  and  May.  While  the  25  or  more  words  a  minute;  19.02  per  cent 

transcription  rates  may  have  been  low  com-  of  the  senior  project  papers  were  transcribed 

pared  with  what  these  same  students  could  at  30  or  more  words  a  minute, 

do  with  dictation  at  slower  speeds,  still,  the  The  B.E.W.  Transcription  Projects  for 
transcripts  produced  were  of  high  quality  October  will  be  found  on  pages  146  and  147. 

and  were  considered  mailable  by  the  ex-  If  you  have  not  already  used  the  B.E.W. 

aminers  in  the  B.E.W.  Awards  Department.  Transcription  Projects  in  your  classes,  try 

The  June  records  show  that  41.29  per  them  this  month;  then  compare  your  class 

cent  of  the  senior  project  papers  received  results  with  the  records  of  other  teachers 

were  transcribed  at  the  acceptable  rates  of  last  year,  as  revealed  in  these  graphs. 

For  full  instructions  re¬ 
garding  these  projects, 
write  to  the  Department 
of  Awards,  The  Business 
Education  World,  270 
Madison  Avenue,  New 
York,  New  York. 

Eight  months’  experi¬ 
ence  with  the  B.E.W.  Tran¬ 
scription  Projects  has  per¬ 
mitted  us  to  make  a  study 
of  (a)  the  errors  that  cause 
some  of  the  letters  sub¬ 
mitted  for  certification  to 
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be  uninailable  and  (b)  transcription  rates. 

The  monthly  projects  consist  of  two  series 
of  letters,  one  series,  called  the  junior  proj¬ 
ect,  to  be  dictated  at  80  words  a  minute, 
and  the  other  series  called  the  senior  project, 
to  be  dictated  at  100  words  a  minute. 

The  first  project  was  published  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  1940, 

An  Analysis  of  Transcription  Errors 

Only  mailable  transcripts  are  to  be  sub¬ 
mitted  for  certification.  Errors  were  found 
in  some  of  the  letters  submitted,  however. 
The  tables  on  pages  142  and  143  show  an 
analysis  of  these  unmarked  errors.  Notice 
how  many  of  the  errors  were  the  result  of 
hasty  or  careless  proofreading. 

Of  the  total  number  of  junior  papers  re¬ 
ceived,  448  (10,3%)  were  found  to  be  un¬ 
mailable;  of  the  senior  papers,  225  (12.4%) 
were  unmailable, 

Uncorrccted  typographical  errors  were 
most  common.  These  were  the  result  of 
careless  proofreading,  although  some  letters 
were  sent  in  as  mailable  when  a  typograph¬ 
ical  error  was  circled  but  not  corrected.  Of 
course,  business  standards  do  not  allow  the 
mere  indication  of  the  error. 

Spelling  errors  were  the  next  most  com¬ 
mon.  These,  too,  were  the  result  of  hasty 
proofreading.  Students  need  to  be  urged  to 
use  the  dictionary  when  there  is  the  least 
doubt  in  regard  to  spelling.  The  following 
words  were  misspelled  most  often: 


stenographer 

correspondence 

typewriter 

dictionary 

eraser 

employed 

committees 

library 

inconvenienced 

separate 

received 

forward 

advice 

friendly 

p>ossibiIities 

employer 

characteristic 

structure 

studying 

congratulate 

usage 

campaign 

assigned 

occasion 

secretarial 

efficient 

adopt 

similar 

generous 

A  slight  deviation  in 

wording  was  not 

considered  serious  enough  to  make  a  letter 

unmailable  if  the  letter 

still  carried  the 

meaning  of  the  dictator. 

Many  letters,  how- 

ever,  contained  changes 

in  wording  that 

caused  the  sentence  or  paragraph  to  be 
meaningless  or  to  express  an  idea  different 
from  the  dictator’s. 

Putting  in  unnecessary  and  confusing 
punctuation  is  a  common  fault  with  tran¬ 
scription  students.  These  errors  w'ere  count¬ 
ed  under  the  classification  of  superfluous 
punctuation  and  caused  some  letters  to  be 
unmailable. 

Sentence  errors  occurred  occasionally. 
These  included  incomplete  sentences  and 
terminal  punctuation  inserted  at  the  wrong 
point  in  the  sentence. 

Paper  quality  was  considered  when  judg¬ 
ing  erasures.  Nevertheless,  some  papers 
were  failed  because  of  extremely  untidy  era¬ 
sures. 

The  examiners  were  lenient  regarding  let¬ 
ter  placement  and  setup  during  this  first 
year’s  experience  with  the  Transcription 
Projects.  They  will  be  more  strict  in  the 
future. 

The  accompanying  charts  show  that  the 
greater  number  of  errors  were  found  in  pa¬ 
pers  submitted  at  the  lower  transcription 
rates.  Of  course,  it  must  be  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration  that  a  little  over  50  per  cent  of  all 
the  papers  received  were  transcribed  at  10 
or  1 5  words  a  minute  on  the  junior  level  and 
at  15  or  20  words  a  minute  on  the  senior 
level. 
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HE  GREGG  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
has  announced  the  appointment  of  Lyle 


O.  Willhite  as  field  representative,  assigned 


to  the  state  of  Michi¬ 


gan.  For  the  past  two 
years,  Mr.  Willhite 
has  taught  commer¬ 
cial  subjects  and 
supervised  practice 
teachers  at  Indiana 
( Pennsylvania )  State 
Teachers  College.  He 
w'as  formerly  head  of 
the  Commercial  De¬ 
partment  at  Bowling 
Green  (Ohio)  High 
School.  He  taught  al¬ 
so  for  two  years  in 
the  Tri-State  Business 


University  in  Toledo.  He  has  contributed  to 
three  professional  journals. 

Mr.  Willhite  received  his  master’s  degree 
from  Ohio  State  University  and  has  carried  on 
further  study  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh. 
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Facts  in  a  Nutshell 

—Answers  to  Some  Questions  about  the  Ih  E.  W.  Projects 


Four  years  ago  the  B.E.W.  Project  and 
Awards  Service  was  offered  to  the  read¬ 
ers  of  the  Business  Education  World. 
The  popularity  of  this  service  is  evidenced  by 
the  hundreds  of  teachers  who  have  taken 
advantage  of  it  year  after  year. 

The  B.E.W.  projects  take  the  form  of 
practical  business  problems  in  bookkeeping, 
business  fundamentals,  business  letter  writ¬ 
ing,  business  personality’,  and  transcription. 
The  projects  in  each  of  the  first  four  classifi¬ 
cations  are  printed  in  booklet  form,  each 
booklet  containing  two  junior  and  two  sen¬ 
ior  projects. 

On  page  146  you  will  find  the  B.E.W. 
Transcription  Projects  for  October.  New 
projects  in  transcription  appear  each  month. 
This  classification  was  added  to  the  regular 
service  last  year  and  met  with  the  instant 
approval  of  teachers. 

The  Bookkeeping  and  Business  Funda¬ 
mentals  Projects  are  appropriate  for  your 
bookkeeping,  business  arithmetic,  and  junior 
business  training  classes.  The  Business  Let¬ 
ter  Writing  Projects  will  be  useful  in  your 
classes  in  business  correspondence  and  busi¬ 
ness  English.  All  your  students,  of  course, 
will  be  interested  in  the  Personality  Projects. 

What  the  Project  Service  Includes 

1.  The  projects  bring  business  problems  into 
the  classroom. 

2.  They  provide  supplementary  teaching  mate¬ 
rials  and  lend  variety  to  your  classroom  procedure. 


3.  The  Certificates  of  Achievement  awarded  by 
the  B.E.W.  are  evidence  of  work  well  done. 
Students  who  send  in  solutions  to  the  junior 
projects — solutions  that  are  passed  by  the  ex¬ 
aminers — receive  the  beautiful  two-color  Junior 
Certificate.  When  students  send  in  acceptable 
solutions  to  the  senior  projects,  they  receive  the 
two-color  Senior  Certificate.  Students  can  show 
fwospective  employers  this  proof  of  success  in 
carrying  out  assignments  that  approximate  actual 
business  experience. 

Hon'  to  Participate  in  the  Project  Service 

If  you  wish  to  participate  in  this  project  serv¬ 
ice,  address  a  postal  card  to  the  Awards  Depart¬ 
ment,  The  Business  Education  World,  270 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York,  and  full 
information  will  be  sent  to  you.  Please  be  sure 
to  specify  the  subjects  in  which  you  are  in¬ 
terested. 

—BUY  DEFENSE  BONDS  AND  STAMPS— 

EE.  STOFFEL,  president  of  Success  Busi- 
♦  ness  and  Reporting  College,  Denver, 
Colorado,  has  announced  the  appointment  of 
Clarence  M.  Conkling  as  executive  vice-presi¬ 
dent  in  charge  of  all  curricular  activities.  Mr. 
Conkling  w  as  recently  head  of  the  Commercial 
Department  of  the  Brighton  (Colorado)  High 
School.  He  has  also  been  principal  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Business  College,  Abilene,  Texas. 

President  Stoffel  has  also  announced  the 
purchase  of  a  business  school  in  Fort  Collins, 
Colorado,  which  will  operate  under  the  name 
of  the  Success  Business  College.  Clifford 
Boyce,  formerly  principal  of  the  Success 
school  in  Denver,  will  be  in  charge. 

During  the  business-education  confer¬ 
ence  held  at  Oklahoma  A.  &  M.  College, 
Stillwater,  in  June,  two  national  honorary  fra¬ 
ternities  held  initiations. 

On  June  14,  Delta  Pi  Epsilon  initiated  Miss 
Ann  Brewington,  of  the  University  of  Chi¬ 
cago;  Dr.  Lloyd  V.  Douglas,  of  Iowa  State 
Teachers  College,  Cedar  Falls;  and  Charles 
Zoubek,  editor  of  the  Gregg  News  Letter.  J. 
Andrew  Holley,  head  of  the  Department  of 
Business  Education  of  Oklahoma  A.  &  M., 
was  sponsor. 

Charles  Zoubek  was  also  initiated  by  Pi 
Omega  Pi,  on  June  16,  with  Miss  J.  Frances 
Henderson  as  sponsor. 
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The  B.E.W.  Transcription  Projects  for  October 

PrepMeJ  by  RHODA  TRACY 

Metropolitan  School  of  Business,  Los  Angeles 


Junior  Transcription  Project 

These  letters  are  to  be  dictated  at  80 
words  a  minute  and  transcribed  for  the 
junior  certificate. 

The  letters  are  counted  in  15-second  units. 
(Dictate  these  addresses  before  starting  to 
time  the  take.) 

Letter  No.  1.  Fire  Chief,  Fire  Depart¬ 
ment,  Billings,  Montana. 

Letter  No.  2.  Mr.  Paul  Brown,  District 
School,  Billings,  Montana. 

The  Junior  Dictation  Material 
Letter  No.  1 

Dear  Sir:  The  state  of  Montana  usually 
sponsors  a  fire-prevention  week  during  the 
month  of  October.  /  We  understand  that 
the  week  of  October  6  has  been  decided 
upon  for  this  year. 

We  realize  that  it  /  is  necessary  to  place 
emphasis  on  fire  prevention.  Our  students 
will  be  glad  to  assist  in  any  way  /  possible 
with  the  plans  you  may  make  to  obser\'e  this 
week  in  our  city.  A  committee  of  interested 
(1)  students  will  be  appointed  to  meet  with 
you  and  to  work  with  you  to  carry  out  your 
plans. 

Let  us  know  as  soon  as  /  possible  what 
we  may  do  to  help.  Very  truly  yours. 

Letter  No.  2 

Dear  Mr.  Brown:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  offering  to  /  assist  with  the  observance 
of  fire-prevention  week. 

We  are  making  plans  for  a  publicity  cam¬ 
paign  in  the  /  local  newspapers.  We  should 
like  to  have  your  permission  to  use  the 
school  assembly  hall  for  a  public  meeting 
(2)  Friday  evening  of  that  week.  There  will 
be  several  speakers  at  this  meeting.  Could 
you  arrange  to  have  the  school  /  band  play 
two  or  three  selections  during  the  program? 
Perhaps  your  students  would  be  interested 


in  a  /  demonstration  of  rescue  work  and 
other  skills  displayed  by  members  of  the 
fire  department.  This  demonstration  would 
be  /  given  in  the  city  park. 

I  will  telephone  you  tomorrow  to  make 
definite  arrangements.  Cordially  yours, 

240  standard  words,  including  addresses. 

Note  to  Teachers:  The  omission  of  the 
hyphen  in  jire-preiention  week  will  not  be 
counted  as  an  error  by  the  B.E.W.  transcrip¬ 
tion-project  examiners. 


Senior  Transcription  Project 

These  letters  are  to  be  dictated  at  100 
words  a  minute  and  transcribed  for  the  sen¬ 
ior  certificate. 

The  letters  are  counted  in  15 -second  units. 


For  Junior 
Certificate 
80-M  'ord  Dictation 


Elapsed 
Time  in 
Minutes 


10 

11 

12 

131 

141. 

161 

17' 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 


Tran¬ 

scription 

Rate 


30 

.25 

.20 

.15 


10 


For  Senior 
Certificate 
100-\t  ”ord  Dictation 


Elapsed 
Time  in 
Minutes 


Tran¬ 

scription 

Rate 


10  . 40 

111 

121 . 30 

13) 

141 

15[ . 25 

16) 

17] 

18l . 20 

19f 

20j 

21 
22 

23 

24 

25 

26 
27 


15 


figure  1.  USE  THIS  SCHEDULE  TO  DETERMINE 
QUALIFYING  TRANSCRIPTION  RATES 
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Date 


Teacher’s  Name  . 

School  . 

(^!ty  . State 


iNO. 

Type  student’s  name  as  it  is 
to  appear  on  the  certificate 

Trans. 

Speed 

Diet. 

Speed 

1 

2 

etc. 

etc. 

etc. 

FIGURE  2.  USE  THIS  PATTERN  FOR  A  TYPEWRITTEN 
ENTRY  FORM  IE  PRINTED  FORMS  ARE  NOT  ON 
HAND. 


(Dictate  these  acidresses  before  starting  to 
time  the  take.) 

Letter  Ko.  1.  Miss  Margaret  Bell,  Union 
School,  Akron,  Ohio. 

Letter  No.  2.  Mrs.  Robert  Black,  New 
Ridge  Highway,  Akron,  Ohio. 

Letter  No.  3.  Mrs.  Robert  Black,  New 
Ridge  Highway,  Akron,  Ohio. 

The  Senior  Dictation  Material 
Letter  No.  1 

Dear  Miss  Bell:  I  have  just  moved  into 
this  community  and  find  that  I  will  need 
some  help  with  the  work  in  my  new  home. 

Do  you  have  a  young  man  /  in  your 
school  who  would  be  willing  to  spend  a 
few  hours  each  week  working  in  the  garden.^ 
I  should  prefer  a  boy  who  is  also  able  to 
drive  /  a  car. 

Perhaps  you  could  recommend  a  girl  who 
would  be  able  to  spend  a  few  hours  with 
me  each  day  after  school.  I  would  like  her 
to  take  care  /  of  my  small  daughter  while 
I  do  the  shopping. 

If  these  young  people  can  obtain  trans¬ 
portation  to  my  home,  I  can  see  that  they 
get  back  again  (1)  to  the  city. 

Will  you  please  let  me  hear  from  you 
right  away?  Yours  truly. 

Letter  No.  2 

Dear  Mrs.  Black:  We  have  several  young 
people  in  our  school  who  would  /  be  glad 
to  have  the  opportunity  to  work  for  you. 
Two  girls  will  be  out  to  see  you  Friday 
afternoon  after  school,  and  two  boys  will 
come  /  to  see  jmu  on  Saturday  morning. 


This  will  give  you  an  opportunity  to  make 
a  choice  from  several  applicants.  The  stu¬ 
dents  will  /  explain  the  employment  regula¬ 
tions  maintained  by  the  school. 

Our  business  club  always  sends  a  form 
letter  to  new  residents  of  the  community  (2) 
describing  the  activities  of  our  school.  You 
will  receive  a  copy. 

Please  call  us  again.  Cordially  yours. 
Letter  No.  3 

Dear  Mrs.  Black:  You  are  a  /  new  resi¬ 
dent  in  our  community,  and  we  want  you  to 
feel  that  you  are  welcome. 

Our  school  plays  an  important  part  in 
community  affairs.  /  We  are  putting  your 
name  on  the  mailing  list  to  receive  the 
schedules  of  the  different  athletic  events  for 
the  year. 

Our  music  clubs  /  are  outstanding  in 
achievement.  You  will  enjoy  the  concerts  to 
be  given  by  the  glee  clubs  and  the  band. 

The  assembly  hall  of  the  school  is  (3) 
often  used  for  public  meetings.  Several  de¬ 
lightful  programs  are  planned  for  this  year. 

Many  of  our  students  are  available  for 
employment  /  after  school.  They  can  do 
clerical  work,  work  in  the  home,  work  in 
the  garden,  drive  a  car,  and  do  other  helpful 
tasks. 

We  hope  that  you  will  /  help  us  to  make 
our  school  the  center  of  community  activi¬ 
ties.  Yours  very  truly, 

400  standard  words,  including  the  addresses. 

For  complete  information  about  the  use 
of  the  foregoing  Transcription  Projects,  see 
pages  37  and  38  of  the  September  B.E.W. 
or  write  for  the  instruction  booklet  about 
the  Transcription  Projects.  Address  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Awards,  The  Business  Educa¬ 
tion  World,  270  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York. 

Projects  in  bookkeeping  and  in  letter 
writing  appear  elsewhere  in  this  magazine. 

MISS  EUGENIA  MOSELY,  for  the  past 
ten  years  a  member  of  the  faculty  of 
Ward-Belmont  College,  Nashville,  Tennessee, 
has  joined  the  faculty  of  the  George  Peabody 
College  Demonstration  School,  Nashville,  as 
a  secretarial-training  instructor.  Miss  Mosely 
is  a  graduate  of  Peabody  College. 
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The  Medical  Secretarial  Course 
At  Rochester,  Minnesota 

NAOMI  PETERSON 


IN  tlie  past  few  years  it  has  become  a 
common  practice  to  make  a  survey  of 
the  community  before  a  course  of  study  is 
set  up,  because  the  fact  is  recognized  that 
the  needs  of  the  community  should  be  the 
basis  for  the  evolution  of  a  course  of  study. 
The  medical  secretarial  course  at  Rochester, 
Minnesota,  has  been  an  outstanding  ex¬ 
ample  of  this  new  concept  of  curriculum 
making. 

Since  Rochester  is  one  of  the  world’s 
medical  centers,  the  Dean  of  the  Junior 
College  examined  the  feasibility  of  organiz¬ 
ing  a  medical  secretarial  course  to  serve  the 
community'  needs,  from  the  standpoint  of 
both  the  employer  and  the  employee.  Girls 
who  registered  at  the  college  were  asking  for 
a  two-year  terminal  course  that  would  pre¬ 
pare  them  to  earn  a  living,  and  physicians 
in  the  city  were  asking  for  better-trained 
secretaries. 

Planning  the  Course 
In  1928,  Miss  Minna  Voelker  was  se¬ 
lected  to  organize  and  teach  the  course.  She 
had  had  training  at  Gregg  College  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  was  a  graduate  of  a  four-year  college, 
and  had  worked  at  the  Mayo  Clinic  in 
Rochester  as  secretary,  biologist,  and  medical 
editor.  At  the  time  of  her  death,  a  few 
years  ago,  she  had  developed  a  well-function¬ 
ing  department. 

Miss  Voelker’s  first  problem  was  to  de¬ 
cide  on  a  curriculum.  The  skills  needed  by 
a  medical  secretary  are  essentially  the  same 
as  those  needed  by  a  commercial  secretary, 
but  there  is  a  great  difference  in  the  vo¬ 
cabulary. 

The  medical  secretary,  in  addition  to  tak¬ 
ing  care  of  correspondence,  prepares  manu¬ 
scripts,  bibliographies,  tables,  and  charts. 
She  should  have  a  knowledge  of  pathological 
indexing  and  filing  and  should  be  familiar 
with  medical  literature. 

MS 


Many  suggestions  for  building  the  course 
of  stucly  were  obtained  from  Dr.  W.  W. 
Charter’s  survey  of  secretarial  work.  On 
the  basis  of  a  questionnaire  sent  by  the 
College  to  employed  medical  secretaries,  a 
tentative  course  of  study  was  drawn  up. 
This  course  was  adopted,  with  a  few  minor 
changes  based  on  criticisms  by  physicians 
and  heads  of  college  secretarial  departments. 

Interest  Is  Growing 

Since  this  first  course  was  established, 
interest  in  the  medical  secretarial  field  has 
developed  in  many  communities.  This  has 
been  due  partly  to  specialization,  partly  to 
community  needs,  but  largely  to  the  dissatis¬ 
faction  of  the  physicians  themselves  with 
the  training  of  the  secretaries  that  have  been 
sent  them  from  the  general  business  courses. 

The  medical  profession  has  become  in¬ 
creasingly  interesting  to  girls,  also,  as  has 
been  shown  by  a  survey  made  by  Miss  Ruth 
Irwin  of  Westbrook  Junior  College,  Port¬ 
land,  Maine.  She  found,  in  1933,  that  one 
out  of  every'  four  girls  in  the  Portland  high 
schools  was  interested  in  some  phase  of 
medicine,  such  as  nursing  or  technical  work. 

A  junior  college  is  especially  fitted  to  un¬ 
dertake  this  type  of  work,  because  it  is 
adapted  to  a  two-year  period  of  training,  and 
because  the  course  fits  in  with  one  of  the 
main  objectives  of  the  junior  college — to 
prepare  a  graduate  for  some  general  line  of 
economic  activity  or  some  special  activity' 
peculiar  to  the  community  in  which  the 
school  is  located. 

Many  prospective  teachers  of  medical 
secretarial  courses  have  written  to  the 
Rochester  Junior  College  concerning  the  cur 
riculum  and  content  of  courses. 

Each  community,  however,  has  its  specific 
problems  even  when  the  course  is  specialized. 

The  curriculum  and  course  content  of 
classes  set  up  in  a  school  that  would  supply 
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NAOMI  PETERSON, 
author  of  “The  Medical 
Secretarial  Course,”  is 
medical  secretarial  in* 
structor  at  Rochester 
(Minnesota)  Junior  Col¬ 
lege.  She  has  degrees 
from  the  University  of 
Minnesota  and  Colum¬ 
bia  University  and  has 
done  secretarial  work  at 
the  Nicollet  Clinic 
(Minneapolis),  at  the 
Mayo  Qinic,  and  in  the 
Veterans’  Bureau  Hos¬ 
pital.  She  has  also  been 
a  high  school  teacher. 

One  of  her  chief  interests  is  in  helping  students 
to  develop  desirable  personalities. 


secretaries  for  doctors  in  private  practice 
would  be  quite  different  from  a  course  that 
trains  primarily  for  a  large  clinic. 

To  be  specific,  almost  all  the  patients  of 
the  Mayo  Clinic  come  as  referred  cases  from 
doctors  all  over  the  world.  This  means  that 
long  technical  letters  and  reports  must  be 
written  to  these  doctors  about  the  examina¬ 
tions  and  the  treatment  of  the  patients. 

Doctors  are  highly  educated ;  most  of  their 
dictation  is  rapid,  and  the  content  is  usually 
well  organized.  The  doctors  here  are  spe¬ 
cialists  in  certain  fields  of  medicine;  and 
the  numerous  departments,  such  as  neurol¬ 
og)-,  obstetrics,  and  pediatrics,  all  have  a 
definite  and  varied  vocabulary. 

Summer  is  the  busiest  season  at  the 
Mayo  Clinic,  and  it  is  also  vacation  time 
for  secretaries.  The  doctors,  however,  can¬ 
not  leave  at  this  time,  and  so  most  of  the 
graduates  of  the  Rochester  Junior  College 
medical  secretarial  course  start  work  in 
doctors’  offices  while  the  regular  secretaries 
are  away  on  vacation. 

They  do  not  know  for  what  department 
they  will  be  scheduled,  and  they  usually 
work  two  weeks  in  different  sections  all 
summer  before  being  permanently  placed. 
They  must,  therefore,  have  a  wide  basic 
vocabulary  in  all  the  fields  of  medicine  and 
"iurger)'.  They  must  know  the  routine  and 
terminology  so  well  that  they  can  write 
letters  to  doctors,  giving  the  findings  of  a 
case  from  the  history'.  This  means  knowing 
abbreviations  and  symbols  of  laboratory 
'■eports,  X-rav  reports,  elertrorardiograms. 


and  related  matters.  To  this  is  added  the 
doctor’s  dictation  of  his  recommendations 
and  opinions. 

Most  of  the  work  done  by  these  secre¬ 
taries  consists  of  dictation  and  the  tran¬ 
scription  of  letters  and  medical  manuscripts. 
There  is  very  little  bookkeeping,  and  the 
filing  usually  consists  only  of  personal  ma¬ 
terials  in  the  private  office. 

If  a  school  were  training  a  secretary  for 
private-office  secretarial  work,  some  time 
should  be  spent  in  teaching  the  keeping  of 
records,  the  collecting  of  accounts,  and  simi¬ 
lar  tasks,  but  for  the  Clinic,  only  short 
courses  are  given  in  accounting  and  filing. 

The  secretaries  at  the  Clinic  are  not  re¬ 
quired  to  do  any  laboratory  work,  such  as 
blood  counts,  although  this  is  taught  to  them 
in  the  course  in  anatomy. 

Evangeline  Markwick,  of  Colby  Junior 
College,  has  stated^  that  many  doctors  who 
replied  to  a  questionnaire  seemed  to  think 
that  the  simpler  tests  and  techniques  could 
well  be  taught  in  a  college  laboratory  but 
that  students  who  will  perform  laboratory 
tests  must  take  their  specific  training  under 
clinical  pathologists  in  the  laboratories  of 
medical  schools  or  of  hospitals. 

This  has  been  our  policy  at  Rochester 
Junior  College — to  teach  an  understanding 
of  the  simple  tests  and  to  make  a  training 
period  in  the  clinical  laboratory  short  if 
this  skill  is  necessary  for  the  position. 

Necessary  Personal  Qualifications 

In  most  offices  at  the  Clinic,  secretaries 
need  the  traits  of  a  good  receptionist.  Above 
all,  they  must  learn  to  keep  secret  the  data 
with  which  they  come  in  contact  every  day. 
They  must  especially  have  tact  and  poise  to 
work  with  doctors  who  are  under  a  nervous 
strain  a  great  deal  of  the  time. 

Miss  Markwick  found  in  her  survey  that 
the  duties  necessary  for  success  as  a  medical 
secretary  are  not  stressed  in  the  same  order 
as  those  for  a  business  office.  Tact  and 
poise  rank  much  higher  for  the  medical 
secretary,  and  the  ability  to  meet  callers  is 
in  a  top  position. 

*  "Survey  of  the  Occupation  of  M^ical  Secre¬ 
tary,”  Evangeline  Markwick,  The  Business  Educa- 
ttnv  W^ofU.  Vn1  20.  rr  484.  6l5. 
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There  are  many  places  where  a  degree  of 
specialization  might  not  be  necessary-,  but 
with  the  training  and  background  of  a  well- 
rounded  two-year  course,  the  students  should 
be  capable  of  carry-ing  out  their  assignments 
in  any  hospital  or  doctor’s  office. 

A  number  of  teachers  have  asked  what 
test  materials  are  used.  The  dictation  ma¬ 
terial  used  at  Rochester  Junior  College  is 
taken  from  letters  and  articles  copied  from 
the  files  at  the  Mayo  Clinic.  Of  course, 
names,  addresses,  and  any  identifying  data 
are  omitted  from  this  copy.  This  material 
has  been  chosen  from  the  various  depart¬ 
ments  and  the  words  counted  and  graded 
for  dictation  purposes. 

A  list  has  been  made  of  the  most  com¬ 
monly  used  medical  terms  as  found  in  ma¬ 
terial  gathered  from  the  Clinic.  A  great 
number  of  medical  words  are  formed  from 
prefixes,  suffixes,  and  root  words  of  the 
Latin  and  Greek.  These  derivations  are 
studied  separately. 

For  example,  ectorny  means  excision: 
tonsillectomy,  excision  of  the  tonsils.  Itis 
means  inflammation:  tonsillitis,  inflammation 
of  the  tonsils. 

These  suffixes  may  be  added  to  the  names 
of  almost  any  part  of  the  body,  and  it  is 
amazing  how  quickly  students  can  grasp 
the  meanings  of  a  large  group  of  medical 
w'ords.  There  are  about  800  high-frequency 
words  in  which  these  prefixes  and  suffixes 
occur,  and  after  learning  these  the  students 
have  very  little  difficulty  in  "figuring  out  ” 
many  other  words  of  like  combinations. 

However,  if  the  medical  secretarial  teacher 
does  not  have  access  to  a  fund  of  material 
such  as  a  clinic  is  able  to  furnish,  he  may  get 
the  newest  medical  terminology  from  such 
magazines  as  the  Journal  of  the  American 
Medical  Association,  or  from  the  other  med¬ 
ical  magazines. 

(To  be  concluded) 

—BUY  DEFENSE  BONDS  AND  STAMPS— 

'T'HE  new  slogan,  “‘Keep  ’em  Flying,”  which 
appears  in  the  small  design  on  our  cover 
this  month,  is  gaining  in  popularity  all  over 
the  country.  This  expression  of  felicity  and 
high  morale  can  be  used  as  a  toast,  a  greet¬ 
ing,  or  a  farewell  expression. 

"Keep  ’em  Flying”  pertains  to  the  wheels 


of  progress  of  the  whole  national  defense  ef¬ 
fort-education  as  well  as  airplanes. 

WpIRE  DEFENSE  for  national  defense”  is 
the  theme  of  this  year’s  Fire  Prevention 
Week,  to  be  observed  throughout  the  country 
October  5-11. 

Fire  safety  takes  on  added  importance  at 
this  time,  for  not  only  is  it  necessary  to  elim¬ 
inate  the  losses  and  interruptions  of  produc¬ 
tion  caused  by  fire,  but  it  is  a  vital  part  of  the 
civil  protection  program  of  the  Office  of  Civil¬ 
ian  Defense  of  which  New-  York’s  mayor, 
Fiorello  H.  LaGuardia,  is  director. 

Fire  Prevention  Week,  1941,  finds  the 
United  States  all-out  for  fire  defense  on  all 
home  fronts,  and  observance  of  the  occasion 
will  penetrate  more  deeply  into  the  national 
life  than  any  similar  observance  in  the  past. 

A  JOB  CLINIC  conducted  recently  by  W. 
■tV  Briant  Hobson  before  the  Trade  and  In¬ 
dustrial  summer  students  at  Daytona  Beach, 
Florida,  aroused  students’  interest  and  gave 
them  an  idea  what  to  expect  when  they  begin 
to  look  for  jobs.  Mr.  Hobson  set  up  an  "of¬ 
fice”  and  interviewed  three  uncoached  appli¬ 
cants. 

Members  of  the  audience  rated  the  candi¬ 
dates  on  prepared  score  sheets.  Several  per¬ 
sonnel  men  from  local  companies  attended  the 
clinic. 

Mr.  Hobson  is  head  of  the  Secretarial 
Training  Department  of  Drake  School,  New 
York.  During  the  past  two  summers  he  has 
offered  a  course  in  the  teaching  of  business 
English  in  the  summer  session  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Florida  at  Daytona  Beach. 


Ben  O.  BUCKSTAFF,  head  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  department  of  Lakew-ood  (Ohio) 
High  School  and  vocational-guidance  director 
of  the  school,  died  suddenly  on  August  17  in 
Oshkosh,  Wisconsin,  during  a  vacation  trip 
to  his  boyhood  home. 

Mr.  Buckstaff  attended  the  public  schools  of 
Oshkosh  and  graduated  from  the  University 
of  Wisconsin.  He  w  as  a  department  head  in 
tw-o  Wisconsin  schools  and  served  overseas 
during  the  World  War. 

Mr.  Buckstaff  joined  the  faculty  of  Lake¬ 
w-ood  High  School  in  1923,  severing  that  con¬ 
nection  to  become  personnel  director  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  in  Cleveland.  He  taught 
in  Richmond,  Indiana,  and  returned  to  Lake- 
wood  in  1927.  In  1939  he  received  his  mas¬ 
ter’s  degree  from  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University. 

Surviving  are  his  wife,  Mrs.  Ruth  B.  Buck- 
staff;  a  daughter,  Mary  Ellen,  6;  and  a  son, 
John,  12.  • 
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Student  SeucL 
2iepart„.ent 


Conducted  by  MARION  M.  LAMB 

Head  of  Commerce  Department,  State  Teachers 
College,  W  'est  Liberty,  W'^est  Virginia 


What’s  wrong  with  this  lesson?  There  is  cash 
value  as  well  as  pedagogical  value  in  your  study 
of  the  Student  Teachers’  Department  this  month! 
See  the  accompanying  prize  announcement  and 
the  rules  governing  this  contest. 

Today  we  visit  a  high  school  short¬ 
hand  class,  where  Miss  Burns,  a  veteran 
teacher,  is  teaching  the  first  pages  of  Unit  5 
to  a  beginning  shorthand  class.  Unit  5,  you 
recall,  presents  the  signs  for  j. 

As  we  enter  the  room.  Miss  Burns  is  dic¬ 
tating  a  list  of  twenty-five  words  and  brief 
forms  from  Unit  4 — a  test,  no  doubt,  on  yes¬ 
terday’s  work.  We  observ^e  that  some  pu¬ 
pils  are  writing  with  pencil ;  others  are  using 
pen. 

While  the  boys  and  girls  (I  mean  boy  and 
girls)  are  transcribing  the  words,  Miss 
Burns  checks  homework  papers  at  her  desk, 
after  which  she  writes  on  the  blackboard, 
"Absent — Edward  Lujack.  Homework  Pa¬ 
pers  Overdue^ — None.” 

Miss  Burns.  AH  right,  class.  Pass  your 
papers  to  the  front  of  the  row,  please.  Open 
your  notebooks,  but  keep  your  Manuals 
closed.  All  right,  are  all  papers  in?  Then 
attention  to  the  board,  please. 

You  remember  the  two  signs  for  s  pre¬ 
sented  in  our  alphabet.  (Writes  the  right  and 
left  s  on  the  blackboard.)  This  is  the  comma 
s,  or  right  s,  and  this  is  the  left  s.  The  com¬ 
ma  s  is  the  most  frequently  used,  so  we  shall 
write  and  read  some  words  using  the  com¬ 
ma  s. 

(As  Miss  Burns  writes  each  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  words  on  the  board,  the  class  reads 


them:  see,  say,  as,  these,  season,  safe,  save, 
case,  kiss,  guess,  gas,  sick,  sake,  scheme, 
seen,  sane,  seem,  same,  sit,  said,  sad,  steel, 
steam,  stage,  stiff,  stay,  stick,  set,  sat,  settle, 
ages,  sketch,  study.) 

All  right,  class.  Now  you  write  these 
words  in  your  notebooks  as  I  read  them  back 
to  you.  Look  at  the  board  if  you  are  in  doubt 
about  any  of  the  outlines.  (Walks  about  the 
room,  watching  the  writing,  as  she  dictates 
the  words.)  Now,  what  s  is  used  in  these 
words  ? 

Class.  The  comma  s. 

Miss  Burns.  Right.  (Erases  list  of 
words.)  Unfortunately,  the  comma  s  makes 


Rules  of  This  Contest 

The  Business  Education  World  will 
award  a  first  prize  of  $10  and  five  addi¬ 
tional  prizes  of  $1  each  for  the  best  sets 
of  answers  submitted  by  student  teachers 
to  the  questions  given  with  the  accompany¬ 
ing  article  by  Miss  Marion  Lamb. 

1.  The  closing  date  of  this  contest  is 
October  31,  1941.  Only  entries  post¬ 
marked  on  or  before  that  date  can  be  ac¬ 
cepted. 

2.  No  entrance  fee  is  required.  All 
bona  fide  student  teachers  are  eligible.  This 
means  that  any  teacher  in  training  who  has 
never  had  full  responsibility  for  teaching 
any  business  subject  may  compete. 

3.  The  contest  judges  will  be  Dr.  John 
Robert  Gregg,  Miss  Marion  Lamb,  Clyde 
1.  Blanchard,  and  Louis  A.  Leslie.  The 
decisions  of  the  judges  will  be  final.  All 
papers  submitted  become  the  property  of 
the  Business  Education  World. 


4.  Writers  of  tying  papers  will  be 
awarded  the  full  prize. 
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an  awkward  joining  and  hazy  outline  in 
some  words.  For  example,  look  at  this  out¬ 
line  (u/rites  seems  with  a  final  left  s)  and 
compare  it  to  this  one.  (Writes  seems  with  a 
final  right  s).  Which  is  the  best? 

Students  (uncertainly) .  The  left  j. 

Miss  Burns.  Yes.  If  you  try’  writing  the 
word  seems  with  the  two  s’s,  you  will  find 
that  the  rinal  left  s  is  much  easier  to  write 
after  the  letter  m.  Furthermore,  the  left  j 
makes  a  more  distinctive  joining  after  most 
straight  strokes;  for,  as  you  will  later  learn, 
the  comma  j,  written  rapidly  after  a  forward 
straight  stroke,  would  resemble  a  u.  Does 
everybody  understand  that?  All  right. 
(Clears  blackboard.)  Read  these  contrasting 
outlines  as  I  write  them.  ( Class  reads  the 
following  outlines  as  the  teacher  writes 
them,  in  pairs:  sad — days;  seen— knees; 
same — mass;  set — tease;  seem — mess;  meets 
— steam;  steep — pets.) 

Miss  Burns.  We  have  used  the  comma  s 
before  what  consonants? 

Class  (in  some  disorder).  D,  n,  m,  t. 

Miss  Burns,  Right.  And  the  left  j  is  used 
after  what  consonants? 

Class,  D,  n,  m,  t. 

Miss  Burns.  Right.  Now,  who  can  give 
me  the  rule?  (She  calls  on  one  of  the  several 
volunteers.) 

Student.  We  use  the  comma  s  before 
d,  n,  m,  and  /  and  the  left  s  after  d,  n,  m, 
and  /. 

Miss  Burns.  Very  good.  Our  rule  tells  us 
that  the  left  s  is  used  after  t,  d,  n,  m,  and  o, 
but  we  won’t  worry  about  the  o  for  the  time 
being.  We  must  remember,  however,  that 
the  left  s  is  used  after  the  forward  straight 
strokes  and  the  comma  s  is  used  after  the 
downward  straight  strokes.  (Reads  as  she 
writes  on  the  board:  sashes,  fetches,  sagas.) 
Notice  that  these  straight  down  strokes  use 
the  comma  s,  but  that  t,  d,  n,  and  m  take  the 
left  s.  Any  questions? 

Pupil.  What  about  the  vowels?  Don’t 
they  make  any  difference? 

Miss  Burns.  The  location  of  the  vowel 
sometimes  determines  which  j  is  to  be  used, 
but  we  can’t  discuss  that  until  tomorrow, 
Grace.  Any  other  questions?  Then  I’ll  ask 
you  a  question  you  can  all  answer.  Why  is 
the  comma  r  used  in  ^team  (ivritPK  it  on  the 


board)  while  the  left  s  is  used  in  meets 
( writes  it  on  the  board )  ?  Give  the  rule 
which  applies. 

Volunteer.  Because  you  use  the  comma 
)  before  t,  d,  n,  and  m  and  you  use  the  left 
J  after  t,  d,  n,  and  in. 

Miss  Burns.  Fine.  Now  for  the  next  part 
of  this  rule  covering  the  left  s.  Tell  me 
which  of  the  s’s  is  best  in  the  following  out¬ 
lines.  (Writes  puts,  business,  ours,  and  list 
with  the  left  s,  then  writes  them  incorrectly 
with  the  comma  s.)  Which  is  best  in  those 
words — the  comma  s  or  the  left  s? 

Class,  The  left  s. 

Miss  Burns  ( placing  large  X’s  over  the 
incorrect  outlines).  Yes,  and  the  left  s  is 
used  before  these  consonants  as  well  as  after 
them.  (Writes  in  shorthand  on  the  board  sp, 
sb,  sr,  si,  ps,  bs,  rs,  and  Is,  according  to  rule.) 
Who  can  formulate  a  rule  from  the  facts  I 
have  given  you? 

Volunteer.  We  use  the  left  s  before 
and  after  p,  b,  r,  and  /, 

Teacher.  Right.  Now,  let’s  combine  this 
with  our  former  rule  about  the  left  s  after 
forward  straight  strokes.  Who  can  give  the 
complete  rule? 

Volunteer.  You  use  the  left  s  before 
and  after  p,  b,  r,  and  /,  and  after  the  for¬ 
ward  straight  strokes. 

Miss  Burns.  Excellent.  We  use  the  left  j 
before  and  after  p,  b,  r,  and  /,  and  after  t, 
d,  n,  m,  and  o.  Why  do  we  use  the  left  s 
after  these  characters? 

Volunteer.  For  fast  writing  and  easy 
reading. 

Miss  Burns.  Right.  Now,  read  these  out¬ 
lines  using  the  left  .r  as  I  place  them  on  the 
board.  (She  writes  and  the  class  reads: 
Space,  sables,  series,  sales,  race,  sips,  phrase, 
slim,  tease,  days,  knees,  mass,  sell,  sale, 
piece,  pass,  base,  busy,  press,  praise,  place, 
spell,  spread,  spare,  space,  less,  slip,  asleep, 
sales,  salary,  self,  trace,  dress,  class,  crazy, 
silk,  ladies,  chance,  hence,  steps.) 

All  right.  Now  you  write  the  words  as  I 
read  them  back  to  you.  Refer  to  the  board  if 
you  are  in  doubt.  (Walks  about  the  class, 
checking  the  writing,  as  she  dictates  the 
words  from  the  board.)  Once  again,  what 
rule  applies  to  the  use  of  the  left  s  in  these 
word<^ 
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The  Contest  Questions  | 

1.  Do  you  think  Miss  Burns  should  have  j 

uiven  sentences,  rather  than  words,  in  the  ! 
S-ininute  test  at  the  beginning  of  the 
period  ?  i 

2.  Do  you  believe  in  starting  a  lesson  | 

with  a  brief  written  review?  Explain. 

3.  Would  you  have  allowed  students  to 

I  use  pen  or  pencil,  according  to  their  choice  ?  i 

•1.  Do  you  think  that  Miss  Burns’s  pro¬ 
cedure  of  having  the  class  recite  in  unison 
is  a  good  one?  Explain. 

j  5.  Do  you  notice  any  errors  in  the  teach-  ^ 
er’s  English?  How  could  she  improve  her  ' 
directions?  j 

6.  Would  you  have  taken  up  the  rea-  ! 

sons  for  using  the  left  j?  Explain. 

-.  What  do  you  think  about  writing  in¬ 
correct  outlines  on  the  board? 

8.  Was  each  step  of  the  learning  tested?  . 

How?  I 

9.  Should  Miss  Burns  have  spent  more  j 

time  in  attempting  to  discover  learning 
dirticulties?  I 

10.  Would  you  have  arranged  the  list 
of  contrasting  words  differently?  Explain. 

11.  What  difference  in  technique  was 
there  in  the  presentation  of  the  first  list  of 
words  using  the  comma  s  and  the  pre¬ 
sentation  of  the  second  list  using  the 
comma  j?  Were  the  same  devices  used 
in  presenting  the  two  lists  of  words  illus¬ 
trating  the  use  of  the  left  s7  Do  you 
approve  ? 

12.  Did  Miss  Burns  make  the  steps  in 
learning  as  easy  as  possible?  Was  she 
ever  confusing? 

13.  Would  you  have  acted  as  Miss 
Burns  did  about  the  girl  who  had  poor 
writing  posture?  Explain. 

14.  Were  there  any  time-wasting  pro¬ 
cedures  employed  in  this  lesson? 

15.  Do  you  approve  of  having  students 

read  from  their  neighbors’  notes?  Justify 
your  answer.  I 

16.  What  do  you  think  of  the  assign-  I 
ment?  Why  not  assign  only  new  mate-  ! 
rial  in  order  to  prepare  the  pupils  tor  | 
the  next  day’s  work? 

I  17.  What  do  you  think  of  reading 
.sentences  in  reverse?  Why  did  Miss  Burns 
use  this  device?  How  would  you  have 
used  those  last  few  minutes? 


Volunteer.  The  left  s  is  used  before  and 
after  p,  b,  r,  and  /  and  after  t,  d,  n,  and  m. 

Miss  Burns,  And  o.  That’s  very  good. 
(W rites  the  rule  in  longhand  on  the  black¬ 
board.)  Any  questions,  class? 

Pupil.  What  do  you  do  when  the  s  comes 
after  an  w,  say,  but  before  3l  t? 

Miss  Burns.  Tliat’s  in  tomorrow’s  lesson, 
Victor.  I’m  glad  you  asked  the  question, 
though;  it  shows  you  are  really  thinking. 
Well,  if  there  are  no  more  questions,  class, 
take  your  notebooks.  I’ll  dictate  some  words 
using  the  comma  r. 

(Walks  about  the  room  as  she  dictates: 
saves,  seeks,  staff,  seed,  snap,  smash,  sashes, 
sketches,  sages,  these,  as,  easy,  season,  safe, 
kiss,  gas,  sake,  seen,  seem,  same,  seems,  sit, 
seat,  said,  stay,  ages.) 

Does  everybody  have  all  those  words? 
Read  them  back  to  me,  Eloise. 

(Teacher  writes  the  words  on  the  board 
as  Eloise  dictates.) 

How  many  of  you  had  all  of  the  outlines 
correct?  (Eight  hands  go  up.) 

Fine.  And  now  for  some  words  using  only 
the  left  s.  (Dictates  seal,  sear,  seep,  bees, 
pace,  pales,  pairs,  spare,  split,  nets,  needs, 
seems,  sense,  sits,  fence.)  All  right,  Victor, 
read  the  words  back  to  me.  (She  writes  the 
words  on  the  board  at  Victor’s  dictation.) 
Any  questions,  class? 

Very  well,  we’ll  take  some  sentences 
which  use  both  s’s  in  a  minute.  But  before 
we  do  that,  let’s  discuss  the  assignment  for 
tomorrow. 

Open  your  hianuals  to  page  23,  please. 
Learn  the  rules  on  pages  23,  24,  and  25. 
Write  each  word  three  times  each.  Then 
copy  twice  the  plate  material  on  page  28. 
We’ll  have  our  usual  5-minute  test  tomorrow 
on  the  work  covered  today. 

Any  questions?  Just  to  be  sure  there  is  no 
misunderstanding,  tell  us  what  the  assign¬ 
ment  is,  Elizabeth. 

Elizabeth.  Write  the  words  on  pages  23, 
24,  and  25  three  times  each,  learn  the  rules, 
and  copy  the  plate  material  on  page  28  twice. 

Miss  Burns.  Right.  Now,  is  everybody 
ready  for  the  sentences?  Good  writing  posi¬ 
tions,  please.  ...  I  see  one  poor  position.  .  . . 
(Very  slowly,  firmly.)  One  girl  in  this  room 
is  delaying  all  of  us  because  she  refuses  to 
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sit  up  in  good  position.  (Looks  out  the  win¬ 
dow  and  then  back  into  the  room.)  Well, 
that’s  better.  Now  for  our  sentences.  (  Walks 
about  the  room,  scrutinizing  notes  as  she  dic¬ 
tates  the  following  sentences.) 

1.  Will  you  sell  that  silk  dress  to  the  la¬ 
dies.^ 

2.  You  say  Mary  is  sick,  but  I  can  see 
that  the  girl  is  asleep. 

3.  The  steps  in  the  dance  are  easy,  but  my 
knees  are  too  stiff  for  me  to  dance. 

4.  After  you  study,  you  should  seek  a 
chance  to  settle  your  affairs. 

5.  To  be  safe,  he  should  save  his  salary  in 
case  he  is  sick. 

All  right,  class,  exchange  papers.  Circle 
errors  on  the  papers  you  are  marking,  as  I 
write  the  sentences  on  the  board.  Mary 


Margaret,  can  you  read  the  outlines  on  the 
paper  you  are  marking?  Very  well,  read 
back  the  sentences  to  me.  ( Miss  Burns  writes 
the  sentences  on  the  board  as  Alary  Marga¬ 
ret  haltingly  reads  her  neighbor’s  notes.) 

Any  questions,  class?  Then  return  the  pa¬ 
pers  to  their  owners.  Any  perfect  papers? 
(Two  hands  go  up.)  Eloise  and  Victor — 
that's  splendid,  if  your  papers  have  been 
accurately  marked. 

Now,  to  see  how  precisely  and  accurately 
you  have  written  your  words,  we  shall  read 
these  sentences  backwards,  starting  with  the 
last  word  of  the  sentence  and  reading  back 
to  the  first  word.  First  sentence,  Victor. 

(This  continues  through  the  fourth  sen¬ 
tence,  when  the  bell  rings.) 

All  right,  class  dismissed! 


Canadian  Team  Wins 
Typing  Marathon 

The  two-week  nonstop  Third  Inter¬ 
national  Typewriting  Marathon,  held  in 
Toronto,  Canada,  came  to  an  end  on  Sep¬ 
tember  6  with  the  Canadian  team  923  words 
ahead  of  the  United  States  typists.  Canada 
lost  in  1939  by  35,666  words  and  won  in 
1940  by  117,036  words. 

The  five  volumes  of  Franklin  D.  Roose¬ 
velt’s  Public  Papers  and  Addresses,  a  total 
of  1,030,031  words,  constituted  the  copy. 
At  the  end  of  the  Marathon,  both  teams 
were  nearing  the  conclusion  of  typing  it  a 
second  time,  in  spite  of  the  polysyllables. 

Each  team  consisted  of  twelve  members, 
and  each  team  used  a  single  typewriter.  Each 
team  member  typed  for  one  hour  twice  a  day, 
so  that  the  machines  were  in  constant  use 
from  August  22  until  the  close  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  National  Exhibition,  on  September  6. 

Had  the  typed  material  been  scored  on  the 
basis  of  five-stroke  words,  the  winning  team 
would  have  averaged  105.96  words  a  minute, 
and  the  losing  American  team,  105.88. 

Joan  White,  of  Vancouver,  captain  and  best  per- 
iormer  on  the  Canadian  National  Typing  Team, 
and  "premiere  fypease"  of  Canada,  is  shown 
perched  on  the  8,641  sheets  of  paper  used  in  the 
International  Typewriting  Marathon.  She  holds 
the  Marathon  trophy  and  the  Cromwell  Cup. 
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(comments  on  a  Classroom  Visit 

HAROLD  H.  SMITH 


A  distinguished  teacher,  author,  and  editor  com¬ 
ments  on  the  typing  lesaon  described  in  the 
B.E.W.’s  Student  Teachers’  Department  for 
September, 


MISS  MARION  LAMB’S  description 
of  the  second  class  meeting  of  a  be¬ 
ginning  typing  group  suffers  inevitably  from 
the  inadequacy  of  the  printed  word. 

We  can  easily  infer  that  the  typing  teach¬ 
er,  Miss  Allen,  is  a  keen,  intelligent  teacher, 
who  has  planned  her  work  carefully.  We 
can  visualize  her  moving  swiftly  and  surely 
about  the  room,  full  of  confidence  and  as¬ 
surance;  and  we  can  feel  certain  that  the 
students  who  pay  attention  move  along  from 
step  to  step  with  a  feeling  of  real  accom¬ 
plishment  as  they  learn  to  do  each  of  the 
many  things  covered  in  this  lesson. 

Miss  Allen  leads  mainly  by  demonstrating 
each  thing  vividly,  thus  showing  the  stu¬ 
dents  exactly  what  they  are  to  do.  She 
"goes  about  the  room,”  and,  glory  be,  she 
laughs.  No  wonder  the  students  cover  so 
much  ground  in  such  a  short  space  of  time! 

What  Is  the  Whole  Method’*? 

Many  of  our  readers  will  undoubtedly 
question  the  use  of  the  term  "whole  meth¬ 
od”  in  connection  with  Miss  Allen’s  presen¬ 
tation  of  the  keyboard.  You  will  recall 
that  Miss  Allen  gave  each  student  a  key¬ 
board  chart  on  the  first  day  with  instructions 
"to  memorize  the  location  of  the  letters  and 
symbols  printed  on  the  first  three  rows  of 
keys.” 

The  first  step  in  the  second  lesson  was  to 
give  a  keyboard  test,  using  blank  keyboard 
charts  and  having  the  students  fill  in  the  let¬ 
ters  and  symbols. 

This  approach  has  often  been  criticized 
!  because,  it  is  asserted,  this  method  of  learn- 
;  mg  the  keyboard  as  a  whole  results  in  visual¬ 
ization  of  the  keyboard,  which  is  supposed 
I  to  act  as  a  major  inhibition,  a  detriment  to 


the  more  essential  learning  of  the  reaching 
and  stroking  motions  required. 

Experience  has  shown  that  criticisms 
founded  on  theory  alone  are  not  necessarily 
sound.  Actually,  1  know  many  excellent 
typists  who  first  memorized  the  keyboard. 
This  enabled  them  to  save  time  in  their  early 
practice,  because  they  instantly  knew  ap¬ 
proximately  where  to  find  any  desired  char¬ 
acter.  Such  beginners  naturally  make  many 
more  learning  efforts  in  a  given  period  of 
practice  than  students  who  must  grope  and 
woolgather  between  learning  efforts.  They 
learn  faster  and  better — theorists  to  the  con¬ 
trary. 

Caution — Problems  Ahead 

But  perhaps  Miss  Allen’s  idea  of  the 
"whole  method”  is  not  simply  confined  to 
this  mental  picture  of  the  whole  keyboard! 
Perhaps  she  thinks  of  the  "whole  method” 
as  applying  to  the  writing  of  whole  words 
— or  maybe  to  the  writing  of  whole  sen¬ 
tences  ! 

Here,  I  do  want  to  suggest  caution.  It  is 
typical  of  the  loose  thinking  that  character¬ 
izes  much  that  has  been  written  and  spoken 
on  this  subject  that  there  seems  to  be  no 
general  agreement  as  to  what  we  mean 
when  we  use  such  terms  as  the  "whole 
method.” 

Does  it  apply  to  the  visualization  of  the 
keyboard  as  a  means  of  saving  time  in  later 
learning  steps?  Does  it  refer  to  learning  to 
make  all  the  rather  halting,  groping  motions 
that  are  usually  characteristic  of  beginning 
typing?  Is  the  unit  we  describe  as  the 
"whole”  a  word?  Is  it  a  sentence?  Or  is  it 
the  more  essential  learning  by  which  these 
words  and  sentences  are  produced — the  men¬ 
tal  and  physical  responses  in  isolation  and  in 
combinations  ? 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  only  learning  that 
really  matters  in  typewriting  deals  with  the 
thoughts  and  physical  acts  of  eye  and  hand, 
which,  under  proper  control  and  pressure  in 
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action,  result  in  worth-while  typing  skill. 

No  one  knows  whether  it  is  possible  to 
learn  these  mental  and  physical  responses, 
in  the  many  forms  and  combinations  they 
assume  in  skillful  typing,  by  a  truly  whole 
method.  That  would  require  that  practice 
from  the  outset  should  include  at  least  sen¬ 
tence  practice  — and,  possibly,  paragraph 
practice. 

We  do  know',  however,  that  no  typist  ever 
learned  the  correct  technique  for  executing 
a  single  stroke  or  a  combination  of  strokes 
on  his  first  attempt.  There  is  always  some 
mental  and  physical  groping;  and  many 
thoughts  and  acts  are  executed  with  poor 
technique,  gradually  improved,  before  the 
typist  reaches  a  performance  level  at  which 
he  has  a  preponderance  of  correct  technique. 

JVas  the  Approach  Correct? 

You  will  recall  that  Miss  Allen,  early  in 
the  period,  wrote  on  the  blackboard  four 
short  sentences — apparently  more  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  motivation  than  anything  else.  She 
then  stopped  to  teach  the  students  how  to 
uncover  their  typewriters ;  how'  to  insert, 
straighten,  and  remove  the  paper;  and  how 
to  get  set  in  home  position  on  the  second 
row  of  keys. 

Following  this,  she  drilled  each  of  the 
fingers  in  correct  stroke  action  on  the  home 
keys,  and  finally  she  drilled  the  first  fingers 
on  some  of  the  reached  keys  and  the  remain¬ 
ing  fingers  on  all  the  reached  keys. 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  this  logical  ap¬ 
proach,  if  it  can  be  made  interesting  through 
demonstration  and  lively  drill,  even  though 
it  must  certainly  be  regarded  as  piecemeal 
learning.  Some  teachers  can  make  this  type 
of  drill  interesting  and  resultful,  but  many 
teachers  cannot.  It  requires  vividly  executed 
demonstration  by  the  teacher,  followed  im¬ 
mediately  by  intelligent  and  intensive  efforts 
on  the  part  of  the  student  to  imitate  the 
teacher’s  demonstration  of  ///////  or  frftfgf 
space. 

One  thing  is  sure — both  the  demonstra¬ 
tion  and  the  practice  efforts  on  such  exer¬ 
cises  as  fffffff  must  be  executed  at  the  high¬ 
est  possible  rate  of  speed  if  correct  strok¬ 
ing  is  to  result.  You  will  note  that  at  the 
top  of  the  second  column  of  Jsage  33  of  Miss 


Lamb’s  report  in  the  September  issue,  she 
comments:  "Demonstrates,  typing  at  a  fairly 
rapid  rate  as  she  calls  'f-123436f!  .  . 

This  suggests  to  me  that  Miss  Allen  dem¬ 
onstrated  and  permitted  the  students  to  prac¬ 
tice  striking  /  with  a  wrong  technique. 

I  repeat — this  particular  exercise  must  be 
typed  at  the  maximum  possible  speed  if  cor¬ 
rect  finger  action  is  to  be  experienced  and 
learned.  Many  teachers  think  the  important 
thing  is  to  associate  the  /-finger  with  the  /- 
key  and  letter;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
really  important  thing  is  to  feel  vividly  what 
a  correct  f-stroke  is  like. 

What  Is  the  Teacher* s  Objective? 

It  all  comes  down  to  what  the  teacher  is 
aiming  for  in  his  own  mind.  If  he  thinks 
a  maximum  skill  of  40  or  50  words  a  minute 
represents  a  defensible  goal  for  his  teaching 
efforts,  he  should  remind  himself  that  any¬ 
one  can  type  40  words  a  minute  without  in¬ 
struction  by  the  simple  process  of  practicing 
in  his  own  way  at  the  machine. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  teacher  realizes 
that  it  is  just  as  easy  to  reach  out  for  80,  90, 
and  100  words  a  minute  on  the  typewriter  as 
for  the  lower  rates,  he  will  jealously  guard 
the  student  against  wasting  time  and  form¬ 
ing  the  bad  habits  that  always  go  with  poor 
stroke  technique. 

Every  poor  stroke  his  students  make  will 
cut  him  to  the  quick,  because  he  will  realize 
that  the  students  could  have  made  the  same 
poor  strokes  even  if  he  were  not  present  in 
the  classroom.  He  will  wonder  whether  he 
is  really  teaching  them  anything  at  all. 

The  thought  that  Miss  Allen  is  encourag¬ 
ing  the  students  to  type  these  repeated 
strokes  at  too  slow  a  pace  is  strengthened  by 
the  description  of  their  practice  on  the  semi¬ 
colon. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  ' 'semi-semi-semi- 
semi-semi-semi-semi’’  as  fast  as  the  finger 
should  tap  that  key.  It  is  much  better,  if 
this  drill  is  to  be  used,  to  demonstrate  and 
drill,  calling  "semi-1234567.’’  Even  so,  you 
will  have  to  call  the  numbers  as  fast  as  you 
can  say  them,  eliding  some  of  the  syllables 
in  order  to  reach  the  proper  stroke  pace. 

In  a  little  booklet  called  Seven  Speed  Se¬ 
crets,  which  Ernest  G.  Weise  and  I  wrote  in 
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1917,  this  particular  type  of  ’’repeat  drill” 
tor  learning  correct  stroking  was  presented 
tor  the  first  time.  From  four  to  seven  repe¬ 
titions  will  generally  prove  to  be  best. 

After  years  of  attempting  to  teach  teach¬ 
ers  the  correct  method  of  presenting  this 
drill,  I  reluctantly  came  to  the  conclusion  in 
1937  that  incorrect  presentation  and  meth¬ 
ods  of  practice  on  this  drill  merely  furnished 
an  excuse  for  students  to  do  a  tremendous 
amount  of  poor  practice  that  built  bad 
habits. 

Word  Practice  Preferred 

Since  then,  I  have  omitted  such  drills  from 
the  text  material  I  have  written  and  have 
concentrated  upon  word  practice  as  a  means 
of  mastering  the  keyboard  motions.  This 
word  practice,  in  turn,  is  fitted  into  sentence 
practice  containing  the  words  that  are  inten 
sively  drilled  upon.  The  student  approaches 
each  word  through  a  minimum  of  piecemeal 
stroke  practice  and  then  attacks  the  same 
words  in  sentences  in  what  may  be  thought 
of  as  more  nearly  a  whole  method. 

You  will  note  that  it  was  necessary  to  con¬ 
dense  the  report  of  Miss  Allen’s  class  work 
somewhat  in  order  to  get  it  into  the  avail¬ 
able  space.  All  essential  steps  were  out¬ 
lined,  however,  and  it  is  noteworthy  that 
Miss  Allen  never  did  get  around  to  the 
point  of  practicing  even  a  two-letter  word 
or  trying  any  of  the  three-word  sentences 
she  wrote  on  the  board. 

Whether  or  not  this  indicates  a  serious 
failure  in  lesson  planning  depends  entirely 
upon  your  point  of  view  as  to  what  Miss 
Allen  attempted  to  accomplish  in  the  second 
class  period.  For  my  part,  I  think  she  at¬ 
tempted  to  train  too  many  fingers  to  do  too 
many  things — probably  none  of  them  did 
any  of  the  things  they  did  skillfully.  That 
is  just  my  opinion.  I  would  not  know 
whether  it  is  a  worth-while  opinion  unless 
1  could  be  with  Miss  Allen’s  class  through 
the  next  five  or  ten  class  periods  and  could 
see  how  she  guided  their  learning  efforts 
towards  skill  in  typing  words  and  sentences. 

Of  one  thing  I  am  sure:  If  the  students 
practiced  ai^aza  space  and  such  drills  with 
groping,  uncertain,  light-pressure,  punch 
motions,  they  would  possess  little  if  any 


recollection  of  the  feel  of  these  strokes  in 
the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  class  periods.  The 
strokes  would  have  to  be  learned  all  over 
again  at  the  expense  of  precious  time  and 
effort. 

It  seems  much  better  to  concentrate  at 
the  outset  on  the  stronger  and  more  easily 
controllable  first  and  second  fingers.  They 
can  be  taught  correct  stroke  technic[ue  quick¬ 
ly  and  easily  in  words  and  even  in  short 
sentences  if  that  is  felt  to  be  desirable. 

With  this  foundation  of  what  correct 
stroking  feels  like,  the  third  and  fourth 
fingers  can  be  taught  much  more  surely  and 
quickly  to  make  the  same  skillful  motions. 

Teachers  who  present  the  whole  keyboard 
by  these  so-called  meaningless  drills  know 
that  results  virtually  as  good,  and  perhaps 
better,  can  be  obtained  by  devoting  the  en¬ 
tire  period  to  unison  practice,  omitting  the 
frequent  assignments  made  by  Miss  Allen  to 
finish  out  a  line  or  write  an  extra  line  of 
particular  drills. 

At  this  stage,  students  are  not  likely  to 
use  the  correct  quick  stroke  in  individual 
practice  unless  it  has  been  greatly  emphasized 
in  the  demonstration  and  unison  drill.  This 
elimination  of  individual  practice  will  result 
in  saving  five  or  ten  minutes  at  the  end  of 
the  period.  This  time  can  be  devoted  to 
more  interesting  word  and  short-sentence 
practice  if  the  teacher  desires. 

For  my  own  part,  I  do  not  think  sen¬ 
tence  practice  important  during  the  first  two 
or  three  days.  Students  get  sufficient  thrill 
from  the  experience  of  typing  two-,  three-, 
and  four-letter  words  in  really  skillful  fash¬ 
ion  if  they  are  shown  properly  through 
demonstration  how  to  type  such  words. 

What  About  Posture? 

Miss  Lamb’s  questions  on  page  35  pro¬ 
voke  all  manner  of  ideas.  I  shall  have  to 
content  myself  with  reference  to  but  one 
of  them,  No.  2. 

Yes,  I  thoroughly  agree  that  Miss  Allen 
did  right  in  referring  to  ’’the  matter  of  pos¬ 
ture  ...  so  casually  .  .  .” 

In  the  first  place.  Miss  Allen  probably 
found  herself  in  a  room  where  all  the  tables 
and  chairs  were  of  the  same  height.  Rela¬ 
tively  few  of  the  students  could  possibly  as- 
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sume  correct  sitting  posture  under  such 
conditions. 

If  some  of  the  tables  and  chairs  were  of 
different  heights,  Miss  Allen  probably  seated 
the  students  in  the  first  class  period  roughly 
according  to  their  statures.  She  would  con¬ 
tinue  to  shift  them  around  as  the  result  of 
her  observations  during  the  next  few  per¬ 
iods. 

Posture  is  important,  but  not  so  impor¬ 
tant  as  the  operative  motions.  Require  stu¬ 
dents  to  make  the  operative  motions  as  near¬ 
ly  as  possible  correctly,  and  they  will  uncon¬ 
sciously  shift  their  posture  so  as  to  make 
those  motions  most  effectively. 

Have  you  never  seen  a  tall  student  seated 
at  a  26-inch  table  slouch  down  under  the 
table,  thus  bringing  his  forearms  into  such 
a  position  that  they  point  upward  toward  the 
keyboard.^  He  does  this  so  as  to  enable  the 
hands  and  fingers  to  work  with  the  least  pos¬ 
sible  muscle  tension,  and  he  does  it  uncon¬ 
sciously  under  the  physiological  law  of  effi¬ 
ciency. 

Many  a  teacher,  underemphasizing  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  correct  posture,  has  forced  such 
students  to  come  out  of  their  slouches  and 
sit  in  a  more  healthful  way  without  observ¬ 
ing  that  the  combination  of  correct  posture 
at  too  low  a  table  results  in  incorrect  posture 
of  the  hands  and  arms  at  the  keyboard. 
There  is  no  surer  way  of  getting  depressing 
results  than  by  such  slavish  teaching. 

After  all  is  said  and  done,  I  still  think 
Miss  Allen  made  a  good  start.  What  do 
you  think? 

Frank  H.  ash  has  been  appointed  to  the 
faculty  of  Connecticut  State  University, 
Storrs,  as  associate  professor  of  business  edu¬ 
cation  and  secretarial  studies.  He  plans  to 
organize  a  complete  graduate  and  undergrad¬ 
uate  training  program  for  business  teachers. 
The  secretarial  program,  organized  t^’O  years 
ago,  will  also  be  expanded. 

For  the  past  six  years  Mr.  Ash  has  been 
head  of  the  Business  Education  Department 
of  the  Teachers  College  of  Connecticut, 
at  New  Britain.  For  several  years  he  has 
taught  summer-session  courses  at  Yale  Uni¬ 
versity.  He  has  also  taught  in  private  busi¬ 
ness  schools,  and  junior  and  senior  high 
schools. 

Mr.  Ash  has  degrees  from  the  State  Teach¬ 
ers  College  of  Salem,  Massachusetts,  and  from 


New  York  University,  where  he  has  com¬ 
pleted  most  of  the  requirements  for  his  doc¬ 
torate.  He  is  editor  of  the  1942  Yearbook  of 
the  E.C.T.A.  and  a  member  of  the  executive 
board.  As  past  president  of  the  Connecticut 
Business  Educators  Association,  he  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  executive  committee. 

Harold  M.  perry  has  succeeded  Frank 
H.  Ash  as  head  of  the  Business  Education 
Department  of  the  Teachers  College  of  Con¬ 
necticut,  at  New  Britain.  Mr.  Perry  has  an 
M.A.  degree  from  the  University  of  Iowa  and 
spent  the  past  year  working  toward  his  doc¬ 
torate  at  New  York  University.  For  tw'o  years 
he  was  assistant  professor  of  commerce  and 
business  administration  at  Teachers  College, 
Pittsburg,  Kansas.  He  taught  for  six  years 
in  Illinois  high  schools. 

pFOFESSOR  D.  D.  Lessenberry,  director  ot 
'  business  education  courses  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Pittsburgh,  is  taking  a  semester’s  leave 
of  absence  and  is  enjoying  a  well-earned  rest 
at  his  home  in  Pittsburgh. 

During  his  absence,  Harold  H.  Green  will 
be  in  charge  of  the  department.  Mr.  Green 
has  been  an  instructor  in  the  university  for 
the  past  two  years  and  is  working  on  his  doc¬ 
torate. 

The  officers  and  directors  of  the  National 
Association  of  Business  Teacher-Training 
Institutions  have  voted  to  hold  their  annual 
meeting  in  Chicago  on  December  29  and  30 
instead  of  in  San  Francisco  next  February  in 
connection  with  the  meeting  of  the  American 
Association  of  Teachers’  Colleges,  as  has  been 
the  custom  in  the  past. 

The  program  of  this  meeting  will  appear 
in  the  November  B.E.W. 

WE  can  all  help  America  arm — by  buying 
Defense  Savings  Bonds  and  Stamps.  For 
defense,  for  personal  security,  and  for  finan¬ 
cial  independence,  buy  Defense  Bonds  and 
Stamps  at  your  bank  or  post  office. 


Harold  M.  Perry 


Frank  H.  Ash 
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Commercial  Education  on  the  Air 

DOROTHY  M.  JOHNSON,  Editor 

“The  Efficient  Secretary” 

A  RADIO  SCRIPT  ANY  SCHOOL  CAN  USE 


ILEEN  A.  WASPE 

After  the  script  for  our  "Efficient 
Secretary"  program  had  been  written 
and  carefully  edited,  the  three  of  us  who 
were  to  broadcast  it  met  and  read  it  through 
several  times. 

As  we  have  our  own  studio  on  the  campus, 
we  then  met  with  the  director  of  the  studio, 
and  he  and  the  members  of  his  staff  gave  us 
suggestions  on  technique  and  voice  modula¬ 
tion.  We  went  through  the  script  about 
three  times  that  evening,  working  out  the 
time  element  carefully. 

The  day  before  the  broadcast,  we  met 
again  by  ourselves  and  reviewed  the  script 
and  made  a  few  minor  changes. 

I  have  found  that  in  writing  scripts  for  a 
group,  the  writer  has  to  make  many  changes 
after  the  first  rehearsal  reading,  supplying 
phrases  that  are  characteristic  of  the  person¬ 
ality.  Until  a  group  has  actually  stood  be¬ 
fore  a  microphone,  one  can  never  be  sure 
of  the  timing.  Sound  devices  must  be 
heard  over  the  radio  before  their  value  can 
be  determined.  Voices  can  be  chosen  only 
after  they  have  been  tried  out. 

Difficulties  are  bound  to  arise.  They  can 
be  minimized  by  careful  planning  and 
thorough  practice. 

**The  Efficient  Secretary** 

Miss  Waspe.  Doctor,  lawyer,  merchant, 
chief — yes,  and  banker,  broker,  and  even 
those  who  teach.  It  matters  not  what  is  the 
profession  or  the  trade — if  the  business  is 
any  size  at  all,  there  one  will  find  a  stenog¬ 
rapher.  According  to  the  1930  census,  there 
were  811,156  persons  who  listed  their  occu- 


Here  is  a  radio  script  that  any  school  can 
use  with  slight  individual  changes.  Only 
three  speakers  are  needed.  In  the  original 
production,  they  were  Miss  Ileen  A. 
Waspe  and  Miss  lone  Christensen,  office- 
practice  instructors,  and  Merlin  Slack,  a 
student. — D.M.J. 


pations  as  stenographers  or  typists.  Few  in¬ 
deed  are  the  schools,  whether  secondary  or 
college,  that  do  not  provide  training  for 
this  vocation. 

Keeping  in  step  with  the  great  industrial 
and  commercial  development  of  the  past 
decade,  the  science  of  stenography  has  ex¬ 
panded  until  today  the  modern  stenographer 
is  as  efficient  as  is  the  streamlined  equipment 
with  which  she  works. 

Many  persons  have  the  opinion  that  steno¬ 
graphic  or  secretarial  efficiency  means  the 
ability  to  write  so  many  words  a  minute  on 
the  typewriter  and  take  dictation  at  a  cer¬ 
tain  rate.  This,  however,  is  only  half  the 
story. 

Miss  lone  Christensen  and  Mr.  Merlin 
Slack  will  join  me  in  a  discussion  of  what 
we  mean  today  by  stenographic  or  secretarial 
efficiency.  From  your  experience.  Miss 
Christensen,  what  training  do  you  believe  is 
necessary  in  the  skills  of  typing  and  short¬ 
hand  ? 

Miss  Christensen.  I  believe  every 
stenographer  must  be  able  to  type  at  least  60 
words  a  minute. 

Waspe.  To  some  people  60  words  a 
minute  does  not  mean  very  much.  Would 
you  give  us  a  little  better  idea  of  just  how’ 
fast  that  is? 
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Chris  iLNShN.  Perhaps  the  best  way 
would  be  to  type  tor  half  a  minute  at  60 
words,  and  you  will  notice  how  a  type¬ 
writer  sounds  at  that  rate  of  speed. 

Waspe,  Good.  I’ll  call  time  for  you. 
Ready.  Type.  (Sound  of  typing.)  Time. 

Merlin  Slack.  That  didn’t  sound  like 
60  words  a  minute  to  me. 

Christensen.  In  fact,  Merlin,  it  was 
)ust  a  little  more.  But  the  reason  it  didn’t 
sound  that  fast  w'as  that  it  was  typed  at  an 
even  rate.  Notice  the  difference.  (Types 
for  13  seconds)  Now  that  was  the  same 
rate,  but  because  it  was  uneven  it  sounds 
much  faster. 

Slack.  At  60  words  a  minute  you  could 
type  a  regular  8 1/2  by  11  sheet  double-space 
in  about  7  minutes,  could  you  not.^ 

Waspe.  Yes,  but  most  efficient  secre¬ 
taries,  of  course,  would  do  it  in  5  minutes. 

Slack.  How  would  120  words  a  minute 
sound  } 

Christensen.  I’ll  type  a  sentence  at  that 
rate. 

Slack.  Now  that’s  really  speed  I 

Waspe.  Correlating  with  typing  comes 
shorthand.  What  do  you  consider  to  be  the 
ordirary  requirement  in  shorthand  skill. 
Miss  Christensen.^ 

Christensen.  Most  authorities  believe 
that  a  speed  of  120  words  a  minute  is  suffi¬ 
cient  for  ordinary  stenographic  service. 

Waspe.  Many  persons  do  not  have  any 
conception  of  just  how  fast  120  words  a 
minute  is.  Would  you  mind  reading  for 
15  seconds  at  that  rate.^ 

Christensen.  I’ll  be  glad  to.  (Reads 
'or  13  seconds  at  120.) 

Waspe.  What  are  the  records  in  typing 
<jid  shorthand.^ 

Christensen,  The  latest  record  I  know 
)f  in  typing  is  149  words  a  minute;  and  for 
jhorthand,  in  court  reporting,  282  words  a 
minute. 

Slack,  In  our  discussion.  Miss  Waspe, 
we  have  been  using  the  words  stenographer 
and  secretary  interchangeably.  There  is  a 
difference,  is  there  not? 

Waspe.  Yes,  there  is — especially  on  the 
extremes.  One  rather  merges  into  the  other, 
and  there  is  no  definite  place  where  a  line 
can  be  drawn.  The  title  "stenographer” 


ILEEN  WASPE,  whose  radio  script  the  B.E.W. 
presents  in  these  pages,  is  an  instructor  in 
Brigham  Young  University,  Provo,  Utah,  where 
she  is  also  studying  for  a  graduate  degree.  She 
has  published  articles  on  several  subjects  and 
is  the  author  of  a  300-page  handbook  for  recrea¬ 
tional  activities  for  girls.  She  has  had  ten  years 
of  banking  experience  and  is  active  in  the 
American  Institute  of  Banking.  She  lived  in 
Europe  for  two  and  a  half  years.  Recreational 
leadership  and  writing  are  her  chief  p>ersonal 
interests. 


may  be  used  for  any  person  who  types,  takes 
dictation,  and  follow's  instructions;  while  a 
secretary  is  not  only  efficient  in  these  skills 
but  carries  much  of  the  office  responsibility 
and  does  not  have  to  be  directed.  What 
factors.  Miss  Christensen,  do  you  think  dis¬ 
tinguish  a  secretary? 

Christensen.  A  secretary  does  not  just 
transcribe  the  w’ords  of  her  dictator.  She 
knows  all  the  correct  letter  forms;  for  in¬ 
stance,  just  how'  a  letter  to  a  United  States 
senator  or  to  the  governor  of  the  state  should 
be  addressed.  She  corrects  errors  in  sentence 
structure  and  in  word  usage.  She  eliminates 
inconsistencies  that  her  dictator  may  have 
overlooked.  In  other  words,  regardless  of 
the  dictator’s  shortcomings,  letters  or  docu¬ 
ments  that  leave  her  desk  are  flawless. 

Waspe.  These  are  some  of  the  things  1 
had  in  mind  when  I  said  at  the  opening  of 
this  discussion  that,  after  all,  the  skills  of 
typing  and  shorthand  are  only  part  of  an 
efficient  secretary’s  training.  Have  you  found 
that  to  be  true.  Merlin? 

Slack.  Indeed  I  have.  There  are  the 
Mimeograph,  the  calculating  machines,  and 
filing  to  be  mastered.  Then  I  must  know 
considerable  about  legal  documents,  post¬ 
age,  and  telegrams.  Just  take  telegrams,  for 
instance.  As  a  secretary,  I  must  know  that 
a  ten- word  fast  message  to  New  York 
will  cost  90  cents;  that  a  50-word  day  letter 
would  be  $1.35;  but  that  a  night  message 
of  25  words  would  be  only  50  cents.  I  have 
been  very  interested  in  learning  of  the  new 
photoelectric-cell  method  of  sending  tele¬ 
grams.  Now,  you  know,  telegrams  are 
transmitted  in  the  West  by  means  of  the 
teletypewriter,  but  in  New  York  one  an 
merely  drop  a  telegram  into  the  Automatic 
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lelc^raph  box  and  il  is  duplicated,  hand¬ 
writing  and  all,  hundreds  of  miles  away. 

It  is  believed  that,  before  long,  even  colors 
will  be  transmitted  through  this  method. 

Christensen.  Correct  telephone  tech¬ 
nique  is  important,  too.  If  only  we  would 
all  be  as  modern  in  the  use  of  the  telephone 
as  it  is  in  its  construction.  So  much  time 
could  be  saved  if  we  all  would  just  identify 
ourselves  and  not  leave  the  person  on  the 
other  end  wondering  vaguely  who  we  are. 

Waspe.  That  reminds  me  of  this  verse 
1  read  the  other  day; 

'Don't  just  say  ’hello.’  Announce  your  identity, 
Indicate  your  species,  classify  your  entity. 

Tabulate  your  ancestors  and  name  your  lucky 
star; 

Give  your  choice  for  president,  and  the  number 
of  your  car; 

Or  to  put  it  rather  crudely,  tell  the  fellow  who 
you  are — 

But  don’t  just  say  ’hello.’  ” 

Christensen.  So  many  persons  could 
improve  their  voices  when  answering  the 
telephone  if  they  would  just  remember  the 
one  simple  rule:  "Speak  up.”  I  mean  not 
only  loudly  to  be  heard,  but  with  an  "up” 
inflection  on  the  last  word. 

Waspe.  You  mean  that  instead  of  saying 
"Johnson  Hardware”  one  should  say  "John¬ 
son  Hardware.” 

Christensen.  Yes,  the  first  sounds  as  if 
this  is  just  another  call  in  the  day’s  routine, 
and  you  do  hope  it  won’t  interfere  too  long 
with  the  real  work  you  have  to  do.  The  last 
one  sounds  as  if  the  call  were  really  wel¬ 
come,  and  you  are  anxious  to  be  of  service. 

Slack.  For  a  fellow.  Miss  Waspe,  steno¬ 
graphic  work  is  usually  a  stepping  stone, 
often  into  minor  executive  positions.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  training  in  the  composition  of  busi¬ 
ness  letters  is  of  great  importance. 

Waspe.  I’m  glad  you  brought  up  that 
point.  You  young  men  who  are  gradually 
taking  over  the  executive  desks  in  industry 
should  bring  about  a  better  harmony  be¬ 
tween  correspondence  and  equipment.  So 
many  businessmen  of  today  insist  on  the 
very  latest  in  the  office  equipment,  but  in 
their  dictation  use  such  outmoded,  trite, 
hackneyed  expressions  that  one  would  be¬ 
lieve  they  belonged  to  the  oxcart  days. 


Slac^k,  do  just  what  do  you  refer 
Waspe.  For  instance,  many  a  supposedly 
modern  businessman  will  begin  a  letter  with 
such  an  outmoded  phrase  as  "We  are  in  re¬ 
ceipt  of  your  letter,”  when  that  is  perfectly 
obvious.  He  wouldn’t  be  answering  it  if  he 
hadn’t  received  it.  Others  hang  onto 
hackneyed  endings,  "Hoping  to  hear  from 
you  soon,  we  remain,”  or  "Thanking  you  in 
advance,  we  are.”  After  all,  no  one  would 
think  of  bowing  out  of  an  office  in  this 
day  and  age  with  such  a  queer,  unimpres¬ 
sive  fragment  of  a  sentence.  Now,  Miss 
Christensen,  do  you  think  of  any  other  vital 
point } 

Christensen.  I  have  just  been  think¬ 
ing  that  as  important  as  each  of  these  fac¬ 
tors  is,  after  all,  its  value  is  enhanced  or 
diminished  by  the  personality  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual.  His  ability  to  get  along  with  others, 
his  honesty,  his  loyalty,  his  dependability, 
are  intangible  factors  which  are  often  more 
important  than  skills.  So  often  a  business¬ 
man  will  say:  "I  want  a  young  man,  or  a 
young  woman  (as  the  case  may  be),  with  an 
agreeable  personality,  with  good  common 
sense,  and  willingness  to  learn.”  Employers 
seem  to  be  more  willing  to  take  a  chance  on 
the  training  in  skills  than  they  are  on  these 
personal  qualifications. 

Waspe.  To  that  I  am  sure  we  would  all 
agree.  Truly  there  is  no  one  whose  oppo- 
tunity’  to  serve  is  greater  than  that  of  a 
secretary.  She  is  always  behind  the  scenes, 
but  over  her  desk  pass  all  the  great  transac¬ 
tions  that  move  the  wheels  of  industry,  that 
regulate  commerce,  and  that  shape  the 
destinies  of  our  nation. 

—BUY  defense  bonds  AND  STAMPS  — 

A  SERIES  of  five  short  stories  written  by 
Miss  Dorothy  M.  Johnson,  assistant  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Business  Education  World,  will 
be  published  soon  in  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post.  Miss  Johnson  is  editor  of  the  B.E.W.’s 
radio  department  and  of  the  new  department 
on  school  journalism.  She  is  the  author  of 
the  business  letter  writing  and  personality 
projects  distributed  by  the  B.E.W.  Awards 
Department  and  has  contributed  to  the  Gregg 
Writer  and  the  Gregg  News  Letter. 

She  is  preparing  a  series  of  radio  scripts 
to  be  published  by  the  Gregg  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  for  use  in  business  education. 
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Education  in  the 
(Canadian  Army 

CPL.  G.  W.  COWAN 

Canadian  Armoured  Corps,  Camp  Borden,  Ontario 


Corporal  Cowan  is  recognized  in  Canada  as  a 
keen  observer  and  practical  teacher  of  the 
latest  trends  in  teaching  typewriting.  He  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  military  discipline  and  serves  full  time 
on  Headquarters  Staff,  sacrificing  his  recreation¬ 
al  periods  to  the  work  he  outlines  in  this  article. 
— Editor. 

Following  the  Armistice  in  1918,  an 
organization  known  as  the  Khaki  Col¬ 
lege  was  set  up  in  England  to  promote 
courses  of  study  among  the  Canadian  troops 
waiting  for  demobilization.  Correspondence 
courses  were  supplemented  by  instructors  in 
the  various  centers.  Fred.  Jarrett,  the  present 
Canadian  manager  of  the  Gregg  Publishing 
Company,  then  overseas,  w'as  appointed  in¬ 
structor  in  typewriting  in  London. 

In  spite  of  the  difficulties  under  which 
these  courses  operated,  they  were  most  suc¬ 
cessful.  When  Canada  w'ent  to  war  in  1939, 
the  Canadian  Legion  volunteered  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  similar  organization  and  carry  it  on 
from  the  start  of  the  war,  both  as  a  means 
of  preparing  the  soldiers  for  eventual  de¬ 
mobilization  and  as  a  means  of  occupying 
their  spare  time  and  preventing  staleness 
from  developing. 

Later  it  was  discovered  that  the  facilities 
offered  by  the  Canadian  Legion  War  Serv¬ 
ices  were  valuable  for  men  desiring  promo¬ 
tion,  who  had  not  gone  far  enough  in  school 
or  who  had  taken  educational  courses  not 
recognized  by  the  Army.  Hence,  as  reported 
in  the  daily  press,  we  have  the  odd  spectacle 
of  Sergeant-Majors  studying  poetry,  which 
is  surely  something  for  Ripley. 

Today,  thousands  of  soldiers  are  taking 
correspondence  courses  with  the  Legion.  In 
the  camps,  instructors  are  supplementing  the 


courses  with  personal  help.  Camp  Borden, 
where  this  is  being  written,  has  its  educa¬ 
tional  center  in  an  old  army  theater  building, 
which  w'as  erected  during  the  last  war. 
Here,  evening  classes  are  held  in  matricula¬ 
tion  and  technical  subjects,  shorthand,  and 
typewriting.  In  addition  to  the  evening 
classes,  full-time  day  classes  are  being  held 
in  the  two  latter  subjects  to  qualify  clerks, 
of  whom  there  is  a  very'  serious  shortage. 

To  give  inspiration  to  the  many  who  are 
taking  typewriting,  Walter  G.  Frisby,  of  the 
Canadian  Legion  War  Services,  invited  Mr. 
Jarrett  to  come  up  from  Toronto  and  bring 
with  him  Miss  Irma  Wright,  Canada’s  lead- 
ing  typist.  Miss  Wright  gave  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  before  more  than  300  men.  As  a  result 
of  this  visit,  the  typewriters  have  been  busi¬ 
er  than  ever. 

Professor  J.  G.  Andison  and  Professor  H. 
Boeschenstein,  of  University  College,  have 
been  teaching  languages;  Mr.  Frisby  and 
Freeman  Waugh,  of  the  Toronto  City 
Schools  staff,  have  been  giving  the  mathe¬ 
matics  and  commercial  courses;  and  R.  C. 
Cragg,  who  is  the  resident  representative  of 
the  Legion,  teaches  English  literature. 

To  increase  the  scope  of  the  work  and  to 
provide  substitutes  for  the  teachers  who  have 
to  return  to  their  civilian  status,  Mr.  Cragg 
is  enlisting  the  services  of  the  men  in  the 
Army  with  gratifying  results. 

Evening  classes  in  the  Army  labor  under 
many  difficulties.  In  the  typewriting  and 
shorthand  classes,  w'e  find  that  the  men  are 
able  to  be  present  only  about  one  evening 
in  three,  due  to  their  military  duties.  How 
to  overcome  this  difficulty  is  one  of  the 
major  problems  of  Army  education. 
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Individual  Vocational  Planning 

SIDNEY  and  MARY  EDLUND 


WE  who  live  in  America  have  no  great¬ 
er  heritage  than  the  right  to  choose 
our  work.  To  choose  an  occupation  wisely 
requires  knowledge,  judgment,  and  intelli¬ 
gent  planning — knowledge  of  the  require¬ 
ments  and  opportunities  in  various  industries 
and  knowledge  of  one’s  own  talents;  judg¬ 
ment  in  projecting  oneself  into  a  suitable  oc¬ 
cupation  with  a  future;  planning  to  land  the 
job  chosen  and  to  make  progress  in  that 
field. 

For  the  past  two  years,  we  have  written  an 
article  for  each  issue  of  Business  Educa¬ 
tion  World.  These  articles  had  three  ob¬ 
jectives  : 

1.  To  help  the  student  choose  his  work 
wisely. 

2.  To  help  him  plan  a  sound  campaign  to 
land  the  job  of  his  choice. 

3.  To  help  the  teacher  or  counselor  multi¬ 
ply  his  effectiveness  in  aiding  the  students 
with  the  first  two  objectives. 

This  article  is  a  review  of  our  previous 
articles.  It  is  also  an  invitation  to  our  read¬ 
ers  to  raise  questions  about  principles,  meth¬ 
ods,  and  any  problems  that  may  arise  in  aid¬ 
ing  students  to  choose  their  jobs  wisely  and 
in  helping  them  make  plans  to  land  those 
jobs.  We  shall  endeavor  to  answer  your 
questions  in  these  columns  or  in  personal 
letters. 

How  the  Clinic  Began 
Six  years  ago  this  October,  we  conceived 
and  founded  the  first  of  the  Man  Marketing 
Clinics — a  place  where  anyone  may  go,  with¬ 
out  charge,  and  receive  not  only  help  in 
planning  an  adequate  campaign  to  land  the 
job  of  his  choice  but  continued  help  until 
that  job  is  landed.  Shortly  after  its  found¬ 
ing,  the  first  clinic  came  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Sales  Executives  Club  of  New  York. 

Today,  there  are  many  Man  Marketing 
Clinics  operating  from  coast  to  coast  under 
the  auspices  of  universities,  high  schools. 
Junior  Chambers  of  Commerce,  as  well  as 


Y.M.C.A.’s.  Some  of  them  confine  their  ef¬ 
forts  to  specific  groups,  such  as  the  students 
and  alumni  of  certain  schools. 

The  original  Man  Marketing  Clinic  alone, 
which  meets  one  evening  every  week,  has 
been  attended  by  more  than  30,000  persons; 
and  more  than  five  thousand  cases  have  been 
considered,  including  every  kind  of  worker, 
young  and  old.  Thousands  have  testified  that 
the  Clinic  helped  them  to  clarify  their  think¬ 
ing  and  to  land  the  jobs  they  wanted. 

We  could  not  fail  to  observe  the  lack  of 
vocational  planning  on  the  part  of  those  who 
attended  the  Clinic,  particularly  among  the 
younger  people.  But  they  learned  quickly, 
and  literally  hundreds  said  that  they  wished 
they  had  received  such  assistance  while  still 
in  school.  As  a  result,  we  conducted  Job 
Clinics  last  year  in  a  number  of  schools,  in¬ 
cluding  colleges  and  professional,  business, 
and  high  schools.  We  adapted  the  tech¬ 
niques  of  the  Man  Marketing  Clinic  to  the 
classroom  and  to  voluntary  student  groups. 

Remits  in  a  High  School  Clinic 

The  results  were  gratifying.  In  Stamford 
(Connecticut)  High  School  we  had  nearly 
six  hundred  seniors,  divided  into  ten  classes. 
We  met  each  class  for  eight  periods.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  there  were  several  voluntary  evening 
meetings  for  students,  at  which  local  pro¬ 
fessional,  business,  and  labor  leaders  as¬ 
sisted. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  course,  over  90 
per  cent  of  the  students  were  able  to  say 
what  they  hoped  to  be  doing  five  years  from 
now,  and  to  give  definite  preferences  for 
their  first  full-time  jobs  after  school.  So  far 
as  we  could  determine,  their  choices  were  in 
keeping  with  their  talents.  Excluding  those 
who  expected  to  go  on  to  college  or  other 
schools,  less  than  3  per  cent  had  no  definite 
job  preferences.  The  school  librarian  re¬ 
ported  a  great  increase  in  the  demand  for 
vocational  books. 

Each  student  had  the  opportunity  to  pre- 
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pare  definite  plans  to  land  a  specific  job. 
preferably  one  of  his  choice.  Their  cam¬ 
paigns,  or  pa:ts  of  them,  were  discussed  and 
constructive!]  criticized  by  the  class.  The 
students  did  not  hesitate  to  express  con¬ 
cretely  their  appreciation  of  the  assistance 
they  received  in  clarifying  their  thinking  and 
in  planning  their  futures.  The  participation 
was  excellent,  although  there  was  a  small 
percentage  who  showed  little  interest.  As 
the  school  year  drew  to  a  close,  the  students 
began  to  report  their  success  in  their  actual 
job  hunts  by  applying  the  principles  they  had 
worked  out.  Employers  in  Stamford  told 
the  superintendent  of  schools  and  others  that 
the  students  this  year  were  approaching  them 
more  intelligently. 

How  were  we  able  to  achieve  these  results 
in  a  class  of  six  hundred  pupils,  working 
part  time.^  Had  w'e  been  able  to  work  ever\ 
day  throughout  the  school  year  at  this  rate, 
w-e  could  just  as  effectively  have  reached  five 
thousand  students.  Few  schools  have  the  ap¬ 
propriations  necessar}’  to  get  such  results  by 
the  individual-conference  method. 

How  the  Results  IVere  Achieved 

First,  we  told  the  students  in  detail  how' 
scores  of  young  people  in  circumstances  sim¬ 
ilar  to  their  own  have  proceeded  to  clarify 
their  thinking  and  to  plan  campaigns  to  land 
their  jobs.  These  were  actual  case  histories. 
This  served  to  stimulate  their  interest  and 
to  give  them  confidence  that,  within  reason, 
they  could  really  choose  their  jobs.  We  also 
pointed  out  the  following  steps  to  reach  the 
job,  and  the  principles  that  should  be  em¬ 
ployed. 

Steps  to  Get  Your  Jop 

1 .  Determine  what  you  want  to  do. 

2.  Dig  out  your  hidden  assets  for  such  work. 

3.  Plan  an  adequate  campaign. 

4.  Present  yourself  properly  to  a  sufficient 
number  of  logical  prospects; 

a.  Where  you  are  now  working. 

b.  Where  you  have  previously  worked. 

c.  Friends. 

d.  Employment  agencies. 

e.  Other  clearing  houses  for  jobs. 

f.  Help-wanted  ads. 

g.  Position-wanted  ads. 

h.  Application  letters. 

/.  Rifle  approach. 


/.  Cold  calls. 

5.  Plan  for  each  interview. 

6.  Follow  up  prospects. 

Follow  These  Principles 

1.  Offer  a  service  instead  of  asking  for  a  job 

2.  Appeal  to  the  self-interest  of  your  prospect 

3.  Be  specific  as  to: 

a.  Job  you  want. 

b.  Your  qualifications. 

c.  Results  achieved. 

4.  He  different. 

5.  Be  sincere. 

6.  Turn  liabilities  into  assets. 

Next  w'e  asked  each  student  to  question 
several  people  who  worked,  to  find  out  the 
nature  of  their  jobs,  the  nature  of  the  begin¬ 
ning  jobs  in  their  firms,  and  the  require¬ 
ments  for  these  starting  jobs,  especially  the 
personal  qualities  desired.  We  discussed 
their  findings  in  class,  so  that  all  began  to 
have  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  require¬ 
ments  for  various  occupations.  These  occu¬ 
pational  studies  were  augmented  by  reading 
or  by  visits  to  business  firms. 

In  each  class,  we  then  proved,  by  using 
the  students  themselves  as  examples,  that  if 
a  student  possessed  a  certain  qualification,  he 
could  find  some  w'ay  of  demonstrating  it  to 
his  prospective  employers. 

By  this  time,  the  students  were  ready  to 
analyze  and  evaluate  their  own  qualities. 
They  made  lists  of  qualities  that  their  inter¬ 
views  show'ed  as  desirable  in  all  enterprises 
and  qualities  that  are  especially  desirable  in 
some  enterprises.  They  rated  themselves 
and  had  others  check  their  ratings.  Some  had 
the  added  advantage  of  vocational  tests. 

In  discussing  and  demonstrating  their 
various  characteristics,  it  became  evident  that 
practically  all  had  hidden  assets — assets  of 
value  to  employers,  which  they  failed  to 
realize  they  possessed  or  which  they  failed  to 
present  advantageously. 

Steps  Toward  a  Specific  Job 
Once  they  knew  the  requirements  of  the 
job  of  their  choice  or  of  one  in  which  they 
could  be  interested,  and  once  they  had 
analyzed  their  own  talents,  they  were  in  a 
position  to  plan  the  steps  toward  a  specific 
job.  The  more  of  this  they  did,  the  clearer 
their  objectives  became. 
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Each  of  the  students  in  the  clinic  was  re¬ 
quired  : 

1.  To  write  a  letter  that  could  be  ad¬ 
dressed  to  many  prospective  employers  in 
order  to  get  job  interviews. 

2.  To  prepare  a  sample  inter\'iew  in  class 
for  a  job  of  his  choosing. 

3.  To  select  a  newspaper  help-wanted  ad¬ 
vertisement  and  answer  it. 

In  each  class,  the  students  constructively 
criticized  the  efforts  of  their  fellow  students 
and  did  it  amazingly  well.  Although  we 
have  had  the  experience  of  doing  this  work 
with  adults  for  many  years,  we  were  sur¬ 
prised  to  discover  that  any  dozen  students  in 
a  class  would  usually  give  the  major  criti¬ 
cisms  we  ourselves  would  have  offered. 
Often  we  had  the  groups  of  students  do  this 
in  writing.  As  they  criticized,  they  them¬ 
selves  were  learning.  We  discussed  how  to 
get  fuller  co-operation  from  one’s  friends, 
from  employment  agencies,  from  previous 
employers;  how'  to  make  a  drive  to  get  a 
specific  job;  how  to  plan  for  an  interview; 
and  how  to  follow  up  prospects  intelligently. 

All  the  individual  student’s  plans,  directed 
toward  a  specific  job,  became  a  part  of  his 
campaign  to  land  the  job  of  his  choice. 

Finally,  we  provided  the  students  with  an 
oppoitunity  to  discuss  their  problems  and 
campaigns  in  voluntary  groups  with  IcKal 
business,  professional,  and  labor  leaders, 
who  were  particularly  qualified  to  help  them 
in  the  fields  of  their  choice. 

fVe  Draw  Some  Conclusions 

These  experiences  in  various  schools  and 
in  the  Man  Marketing  Clinic  taught  us  that 
most  students  in  their  last  year  in  high 
school  or  college  are  intelligent  enough  to 
make  sound  vcKational  choices — if  their  in¬ 
terest  is  sufficiently  stimulated,  if  they  are 
assisted  in  gathering  essential  data,  and  if 
they  are  given  adequate  opportunity  to  dis¬ 
cuss  their  problems. 

We  had  learned  in  the  Man  Marketing 
Clinics  that  people  can  usually  get  the  job 
they  want  if  they  are  qualified  and  if  they 
present  themselves  properly  to  enough  logi¬ 
cal  prospects.  Even  if  there  are  not  enough 
jobs  to  go  around  or  not  enough  of  the  kind 
I  that  youth  is  prepared  to  fill,  those  who  plan 


in  this  manner  are  likely  to  land  the  jobs 
and  forge  ahead. 

Finally,  we  found  that  the  techniques  of 
the  Man  Marketing  Clinic  could  be  applied 
in  the  school,  to  students  of  colleges,  pro¬ 
fessional  schools,  business  schools,  and  high 
schools,  and  that  the  application  of  those 
techniques  mentioned  here,  and  more  fully 
described  in  our  Business  Education 
World  articles,  enables  the  counselor  to  as¬ 
sist  effectively  a  very  large  number  of  stu¬ 
dents  with  their  vocational  problems. 

Your  Questions  Will  Be  Welcomed 
The  nature  of  our  future  articles  on  this 
subject  will  be  entirely  decided  by  our 
readers.  If  you  are  interested  in  what  to  say 
to  a  school  principal  or  to  a  superintendent 
of  schools,  in  order  to  get  his  active  interest 
and  support;  if  you  would  like  to  have  mate¬ 
rial  for  a  first  meeting  with  a  group  of  sen¬ 
iors;  if  you  desire  to  get  more  co-operation 
from  your  library  on  this  subject;  if  you  are 
interested  in  getting  more  participation  from 
your  students;  if  you  wish  to  get  co-opera¬ 
tion  from  the  local  business  and  professional 
people;  if  you  w'ant  more  case  histories;  if 
you  wish  further  discussion  of  points  we 
have  covered  or  points  we  have  not  covered 
— just  write  us  in  care  of  the  Business  Edu¬ 
cation  World. 

We  won’t  agree  to  answer  every  point 
you  may  raise  on  these  subjects,  but  we  will 
promise  to  do  our  best. 

WINFRED  J.  LINCOLN  has  been  ad¬ 
vanced  in  the  Albert  Lea  (Minnesota) 
Junior  College  to  the  headship  of  the  Com¬ 
mercial  Department. 
His  degrees  are  from 
Whitewater  (Wiscon¬ 
sin)  State  Teachers 
College  and  Marquette 
University,  and  he  has 
studied  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Wisconsin.  He 
formerly  taught  in  the 
Waukesha  (Wiscon¬ 
sin)  High  School  and 
was  principal  of  the 
high  school  at  Cran- 
don,  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Lincoln’s  chief 
professional  interest  is  in  the  organization  of 
round  tables  for  commercial  groups. 
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A  Monthly  B.E.W.  Feature 


Co-operative 
Secretarial  Training 


WILLIAM  E. 
HAINES 


dressed  the  National  Education  AsscKiation 
in  Boston  as  follows; 


Mr.  Haines  is  supervisor  of  commercial  educa¬ 
tion,  Wilmington  (Delaware)  Public  Schools. 
At  present,  he  is  on  leave,  having  a  temporary 
appointment  to  the  Business  Education  Service, 
U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 

IS  business  education  on  a  co-operative 
part-time  basis  educationally  sound  Does 
it  square  with  present-day  concepts  of  edu¬ 
cation  }  Should  the  school  attempt  to  pro¬ 
ject  young  people  into  the  adult  world  of 
which  they  are  soon  to  become  a  part.^ 
These  questions  are  bound  to  arise  while 
one  is  considering  the  feasibility  of  adopting 
a  co-operative  plan.  Let  us  examine  for  a 
moment  what  certain  leaders  of  contempo¬ 
rary  educational  thought  have  to  say  about 
the  integration  of  class  work  wi*^h  actual 
work  experience. 

Dr.  John  W.  Studebaker,  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education,  recently  ad- 


We  must  recognize  that  participation  in  genu¬ 
inely  purposeful  activities,  whether  in  school  or 
out,  is  at  the  heart  of  the  educational  process. 

This  means,  in  part,  that  the  schools  should 
canvass  every  possible  means  of  expanding  edu¬ 
cation  to  combine  earning  with  living.  Part-time 
jobs,  various  kinds  of  apprenticeship,  and  other 
types  of  participation  in  actual  productive  enter¬ 
prises  in  business,  agriculture,  industry,  or  home¬ 
making  should  be  much  more  fully  utilized  as 
the  basis  for  much  of  the  related  school  curri¬ 
culum.  This  idea  is  not  new.  It  is  as  ancient  as 
apprenticeship,  older  than  the  Greeks  and  the 
Romans. 

In  speaking  before  the  National  Occupa¬ 
tional  Conference  in  Washington  on  Janu¬ 
ary  11,  1941,  Dr.  J.  C.  Wright,  Assistant 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  in 
Charge  of  Vocational  Education,  said; 

The  curriculum  must  reach  beyond  the  con¬ 
fines  of  the  schoolroom  and  into  the  business  and 
industrial  life  of  the  community.  It  must  be 
more  functional  in  terms  of  actual  life  needs. 
Not  only  must  students  take  part  in  field  trips  to 
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PERSONAL-DATA  RECORD 


Name 


( Last) 

Address  . 

Date  of  Birth  . 

School  . 

Course:  Secretarial . Accounting  . 

Parent  . 

Religion:  Catholic . 

Jewish  . 

Protestant  . 

Father’s  Occupation  . 

Extracurricular  Activities  and  Special  Honors 


(First)  (Middle) 

.  Telephone  .  . . 

.  Social  Security  No . 

.  .  Class  . 

. Clerical . Other 


Nationality  of  Father  . 

Nationality  of  Mother  . 

.  Children  in  Family 


Hobbies 


FIGURE  1.  PERSONAL-DATA  RECORD  CARD  FOR  PLACEMENT  USE 
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TEACHER  RECOMMENDATIONS 

Prior  to  Co-operative  Placement 

Business  English:  Grammar  .  Spelling  . 

Handwriting,  Ayres  Scale  .  Punctuation . 

Speech  .  Remarks  .  1 

Typewriting:  \X'.P.M .  Accuracy .  Tabulation .  5 

Shorthand:  W.P.M .  Transcription  .  Remarks  . 

Bookkeeping:  Theory .  Accuracy  and  Neatness .  Remarks . 

Salesmanship :  Appearance  .  Aptitude  . 

Other  Subjects :  . 

.  I 

Personality  and  Character:  .  1 


FIGURE  2.  REVERSE  SIDE  OF  PERSONAL-DATA  RECORD  SHOWN  IN  FIGURE  1. 


observe  the  business  and  industrial  life  of  the 
community,  but  they  must  have  opportunity  to 
participate  in  real  work  for  exploratory  and  for 
training  purposes.  This  will  include,  among  other 
educational  devices,  the  further  development  of 
co-operative  programs  of  part-time  schooling.  .  .  . 
There  is  no  substitute  for  experience. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  princi¬ 
ple  of  co-operative  part-time  education  has 
the  indorsement  of  responsible  educational 
leaders.  Other  areas  of  vocational  educa¬ 
tion  have  long  since  led  the  way.  Now 
business  teachers,  supervisors,  and  adminis¬ 
trators  must  devise  the  means  by  which  busi¬ 
ness  education  may  share  in  the  process. 

The  prospect  is  both  challenging  and  in¬ 
triguing.  Here  stands  the  door,  ajar.  It 
is  open  to  a  revitalized  process  of  preparing 
youth  for  secretarial,  accounting,  and  gen¬ 
eral  clerical  positions. 

The  national-defense  effort  has  still  to 
demonstrate  a  conspicuous  lack  of  trained 
office  workers  in  most  communities.  At  a 
time  when  industrial  workers  are  feverishly 
being  trained,  business  education  should 
seriously  appraise  existing  procedures.  We 
should  ask:  Do  we  train  too  many?  Is  the 
business  curriculum  geared  to  the  actual 
needs  of  the  employer?  At  best,  can  our 
business  classes  do  more  than  simulate  an 
office  situation?  Must  we  give  greater  at¬ 
tention  to  occupational  adjustments  on  the 
fob?  Should  we  seek  the  advice  and  counsel 
of  the  employer  on  a  greater  scale? 
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While  it  is  difficult  to  contemplate  the  ed¬ 
ucational  adjustments  that  will  inevitably 
follow  the  defense  program,  this  much  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  certain:  It  will  be  necessary  to 
develop  a  more  functional  type  of  education. 
Business  education  has  scant  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  it  will  be  an  exception. 

Reader  Response 

Since  the  inauguration  of  this  department 
last  year,  a  great  many  readers  of  the  B.E.W. 
have  written  about  their  interest  in  co-opera¬ 
tive  education.  It  is  our  hope  that  future 
issues  can  be  largely  devoted  to  a  discussion 
of  inquiries  from  teachers  in  the  field.  Ques¬ 
tions  pertaining  to  organizational  and  ad¬ 
ministrative  problems  are  invited. 

Likewise,  it  is  hoped  that  readers  will  use 
these  pages  to  register  their  objections  to  the 
co-operative  idea. 

It  is  not  to  be  assumed  that  co-operative 
part-time  classes  will  serve  as  a  panacea  for 
all  the  ills  besetting  business  education. 
None  would  claim  that  co-operation  with  the 
employer  will  diminish  the  teacher’s  class¬ 
room  problems. 

Co-operative  education  is  no  short  cut  to 
the  educational  millenium;  it  is,  instead,  a 
more  substantial  foundation  for  the  highway 
over  which  we  are  now  traveling. 

So  that  a  comprehensive  list  of  the  schools 
throughout  the  nation  sponsoring  co-opera¬ 
tive  part-time  classes  in  business  education 
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(exclusive  of  distributive  education)  may 
be  published  in  an  early  issue,  readers 
are  invited  to  submit  a  brief  description  of 
programs  known  to  them.  It  is  suggested 
that  the  information  might  take  the  follow¬ 
ing  form: 

1.  Name  of  city 

2.  Name  of  school 

3.  Type  of  work  experience  (i.  e.,  secre¬ 
tarial,  accounting,  general  clerical) 

4.  Length  of  co-operative  period  (one 
term,  two  terms,  etc.) 

5.  Type  of  plan  (i.  e.,  alternate  two-week 
periods) 

6.  General  description 

School  History  Records 

Intelligent  co-operative  placements  are 
possible  only  when  the  co-ordinator  is  in 
possession  of  pertinent  information  about 
the  student.  A  cumulative  permanent  record 
of  the  student’s  school  experience  offers  a 
valuable  source  of  placement  information. 
Additional  details  of  a  more  specialized  na¬ 
ture  relating  to  the  co-operative’s  business- 
education  background  are  frequently  needed 
by  the  co-ordinator.  A  condensed  personal- 
data  record  of  the  type  indicated  here  has 
been  found  to  be  w'ell  suited  to  the  purpose. 

—BUY  DEFENSE  BONDS  AND  STAMPS— 

T  OHN  C.  CROUSE  has  been  selected  by 
J  the  University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence,  Kan¬ 
sas,  to  organize  a  new’  business  teacher-train¬ 
ing  department  for  that  institution,  with  the 
title  of  assistant  professor  of  education. 

Mr.  Crouse,  formerly  a  member  of  the 
business  education  staff  of  Whitew’ater  (Wis- 


JoHN  C.  Crouse  Mary  B.  Walker 
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consin)  State  Teachers  College,  has  been 
studying  for  his  Ph.D.  degree  during  the 
past  year  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Hamden 
L.  Forkner,  of  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University.  Mr.  Crouse  also  served  as  as¬ 
sistant  in  business  education  on  Dr.  Fork- 
ner’s  staff. 

Mr.  Crouse  is  national  secretary  of  Pi 
Omega  Pi  and  received  that  fraternity’s 
Graduate  Fellowship  Award  for  1940-1941. 
This  award  is  voted  to  a  person  who  has 
given  up  a  full-time  teaching  position  in 
order  to  undertake  graduate  study  beyond 
the  master’s  degree. 

He  is  editor  of  National  Business  Educa¬ 
tion  News,  official  publication  of  the  N.E.A. 
Department  of  Business  Education. 

Assisting  Mr.  Crouse  will  be  Robert  R. 
Love  and  John  F.  Sheaks.  Mr.  Love  has 
degrees  from  Indiana  State  Teachers  College 
and  Indiana  University.  He  has  taught  in 
high  school  for  four  years,  and  during  the 
past  year  was  an  instructor  in  Indiana  Uni¬ 
versity. 

Mr.  Sheaks  is  a  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Kansas  and  has  studied  at  the  University 
of  Texas.  He  has  had  tw'o  years  of  business 
experience  and  taught  for  two  years  in 
Harper,  Kansas. 

MISS  MARY  BELLE  WALKER,  a  member 
of  the  staff  of  Strayer-Bryant  A  Stratton 
College,  Baltimore,  for  the  past  twenty  years, 
has  been  promoted  to  head  of  the  Shorthand 
Department,  succeeding  Miss  Katherine  Sny¬ 
der,  w’hose  new  appointment  was  noted  in  the 
B.E.W.  last  month.  Miss  Walker  is  secretary 
to  President  E.  S.  Donoho,  in  addition  to  her 
new  duties.  She  served  in  the  past  as  a  teach¬ 
er  of  shorthand  theory  and  then  as  head  of 
the  Office  Training  Department.  She  is  a 
member  of  the  Quota  Club  and  of  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Board  of  Baltimore  City  College. 

MISS  MARIAN  LOGAN  has  joined  the 
faculty  of  Strayer-Bryant  &  Stratton  as 
an  instructor  in  office  training.  Miss  Logan 
has  two  degrees  from  New  York  University 
and  had  three  years  of  stenographic  experi¬ 
ence  before  she  began  to  teach. 

During  the  past  year,  in  New’  York,  she 
held  three  jobs:  typewriting  and  shorthand 
teacher  at  the  Scudder  School;  office-practice 
assistant  instructor  at  New  York  University; 
and  secretary  for  guidance  w'ork  in  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Business  Education  at  N.  Y,  U. 
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if  Your  students  can  profit  by  this  secretary's 
frank  confessions  concerning  some  important  de> 
tails  about  business  practices  and  procedures 
that  he  didn’t  learn  in  school. 

ON  THE  JOB,  I  have  found  out  that 
only  by  reading,  studying,  and  learn¬ 
ing  can  I  keep  up  with  the  terrific  pace  set 
by  others  around  me  w'ho  are  just  as  eager 
as  I  am  to  make  a  success  in  this  world. 

As  set  retary  to  a  top  executive,  I  come  in 
contact  w  ith  men  who  started  in  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  and  have  worked  up  to  really  important 
executive  positions.  I  like  to  ask  questions 
and  talk  to  people,  and  so  I  thought  it  might 
be  interesting  to  find  out  and  list  for  your 
students  a  few'  simple  rules  that  these  men 
have  set  for  themselves. 

One  general  theme  these  executives  harp 
on  is  that  they  must  never  be  self-satisfied 
with  their  positions  or  congratulate  them¬ 
selves  on  their  accomplishments.  They 
constantly  look  ahead,  believing  that  there  is 
always  more  to  be  achieved. 

They  set  aside  time  to  read  not  only  their 
own  trade  magazines  but  also  papers  and 
periodicals  dealing  w'ith  present  w'orld 
events. 

They  take  courses  in  subjects  that  will 
help  them  solve  their  managerial  problems. 

I  remember  going  through  the  factory  of 
a  baking  concern  when  I  was  in  high  school. 
I  have  never  forgotten  what  I  learned  there 
by  firsthand  contact.  Since  then,  I  have 
been  interested  in  visiting  other  companies. 


mainly  to  see  whether  I  might  get  an  idea 
that  would  benefit  my  own  company. 

I  have  mentioned  the  word  "ideas  ”  so 
many  times  that  perhaps  I  should  explain 
why  that  word  keeps  creeping  into  these  col¬ 
umns.  My  chief  is  so  thoroughly  sold  on 
"ideas”  that  it’s  second  nature  now  to  talk 
and  think  about  them. 

He  has  told  me  many  times,  "Every  time 
you  get  a  new  and  different  thought  or  an 
idea  on  something,  no  matter  w'hether  it 
sounds  stupid,  childish,  or  just  plain  silly, 
let  me  have  it,  and  let  me  be  the  judge.” 

His  attitude  has  been  a  tremendous  stimu¬ 
lus  to  me  to  do  creative  thinking.  I  may 
hand  in  twenty  or  thirty  thoughts  a  month 
and  have  all  but  one  of  them  rejected.  But 
if  that  one  starts  him  to  thinking  about 
something,  there  is  no  telling  where  he  will 
stop.  If  he  acts  on  it,  that  one  idea  compen¬ 
sates  for  the  twenty-nine  that  were  rejected. 
The  grand  thing  about  all  this  is  that  he  is 
leading  me  along  the  right  track  in  my 
thinking. 

They  didn’t  tell  me  in  school 

that  a  monthly  listing  of  business  prob¬ 
lems,  appointments,  and  suggestions  for  my 
chief  would  be  handy  to  supplement  the 
daily  reminder  I  use  for  him. 

This  monthly  listing,  I  have  found,  is 
particularly  valuable  for  executives  who, 
like  my  chief,  travel  much  of  the  time. 

Little  matters  often  get  lost  in  the  shuffle 
of  a  week’s  work  and  get  laid  aside  for  fu¬ 
ture  contemplation.  But  even  the  little 
things  must  be  acted  on,  and  my  monthly  list 
brings  the  little  things,  as  well  as  the  big 
ones,  to  my  chief’s  attention. 

Sometimes  he  takes  care  of  matters  with¬ 
out  my  knowledge,  perhaps  during  a  con¬ 
versation  at  the  nineteenth  hole  of  a  golf 
course.  When  this  occurs,  he  just  checks 
the  matter  off  the  monthly  list,  so  that  I  will 
no  longer  keep  following  it  up  for  action. 

All  the  files  on  pending  matters  are  put 
on  the  chief’s  desk,  in  one  place,  with  the 
check  list  on  top.  Thus,  instead  of  having 
these  matters  scattered  on  my  desk,  in  the 
follow-up  file,  or  elsewhere,  I  know  where¬ 
to  look  in  case  some  further  action  is  taken, 
because  I  have  .i  carbon  copy  of  the  list. 
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$2.50  net  postpaid 

1,000  pages,  including  300  articles 
full  of  valuable  teaching  suggestions, 
400  news  summaries,  and  everything 
else  of  importance  in  commercial  edu¬ 
cation  during  the  year 

SEPTEMBER  1940-JUNE  1941 

Volume  21  is  neatly  bound  in  attrac¬ 
tive  red  cloth,  stamped  in  gold,  and 
contains  a  comprehensive  1 6-page  in- 
j  dex  by  both  subjects  and  authors. 

I  Every  progressive  commercial  teacher 
I  should  have  this  bound  volume  in  his 
I  library  for  permanent  reference. 

I  There  are  less  than  200  copies  of  Vol- 
j  ume  21  left,  so  we  urge  you  to  order 
I  your  copy  TODAY,  using  the  coupon 
I  below. 


The  Business  Education  World 
270  Madison  Avenue 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  postpaid  .  copies 

of  Volume  21  of  The  Business  Educa¬ 
tion  World  at  $2..^0  each. 

□  Bill  me  □  Payment  enclosed 

Name  . 
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A  New-Business  Idea 
For  Private  Schools 

IN  AN  ARTICLE  entitled  "We  Must  Train 
More  Otftce  Help,”  in  The  Office  Econo- 
mist,  J.  George  Frederick  stresses  the  need 
for  training  more  and  better  office  workers, 
lest  the  office  get  to  be  the  bottleneck  of 
industry'  in  the  present  emergency. 

He  suggests  three  ways  of  doing  this: 

1.  Train  each  person  for  the  job  just 
ahead  of  him.  This  would  entail  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  an  "office  manual”  containing  de¬ 
tailed  instructions  for  every  job.  Study  of 
this  manual  would  be  followed  by  examina¬ 
tions  and  a  systematic  tryout  in  the  actual 
job  during  odd  hours. 

2.  Provide  more  training  for  everyone  in 
the  organization.  The  employing  company 
would  provide  a  competent  business  edu¬ 
cator  to  give  evening  courses  two  or  three 
nights  a  week  and  to  act  as  an  occupational 
adviser.  The  employer  could  choose  the 
courses  to  be  stressed. 

3.  Various  business  houses  might  co-oper¬ 
ate  to  have  employees  trained  in  executive 
management,  each  business  house  to  under¬ 
write  a  certain  number  of  enrollments  in 
schools  and  colleges  at  a  set  fee  for  each 
student. 

Mr.  Frederick  also  recommends  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  reserves  of  trained  office  and 
executive  help  in  order  to  meet  sudden  in¬ 
creases  in  operations. 

We  suggest  that  private  business  schools 
co-operate  with  business  firms  in  this  in- 
service  training,  taking  the  initiative  in  dis¬ 
cussing,  with  business  executives,  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  this  plan. 

Defense  and  the  Schools 


Responding  to  the  defense  emergency, 
the  nation’s  vocational  schools  poured 
more  than  1,250,000  trained  workers  into  in¬ 
dustry  during  the  1940-1941  school  year. 
This  is  in  contrast  with  the  first  world  war, 
when  the  newborn  vocational-school  system 
could  train  only  60,000  men  in  a  year  and  a 
half,  according  to  a  study  made  by  the 
Northwestern  National  Life  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany. 

The  survey  estimated  that  the  number  of 
regular  students  training  in  public  trade  and 
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industrial  schools  reached  a  new  high  of 
over  800,000.  The  United  States  vocational 
school  system  is  now  a  billion-aollar  educa¬ 
tional  plant,  comprising  1,053  schools  in 
900  cities. 

Vocational  schools  in  several  hundred 
cities  are  now  running  on  a  twenty-four- 
hour,  six-day-week  basis.  With  regular  day- 
classes  generally  jammed  to  capacity,  emer¬ 
gency  training  groups  have  had  to  be  sand¬ 
wiched  in  between  regular  evening  classes. 
"Refresher”  and  "pre-employment”  classes 
have  been  added  between  10  p.m.  and  7 
a.m.  and  have  been  dubbed  the  "dawn  pa¬ 
trol.” 


Harry  C.  ECKHOFF  is  now  assistant 
supervisor  of  business  education  for  the 
state  of  California,  working  with  Dr.  Ira  W. 
Kibby,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Business  Edu¬ 
cation. 

Mr.  Eckhoff  has  been  head  of  the  Commer¬ 
cial  Department  of  the  Fremont  High  School, 
Oakland,  since  1939.  He  has  taught  in  sev¬ 
eral  high  schools,  has  been  an  accountant 
with  a  private  corporation,  and  for  several 
summers  served  as  a  transportation  representa¬ 
tive  in  Yellowstone  and  Yosemite  National 
Parks.  He  is  vice-president  of  the  Bay  Sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Federated  Business  Teachers  As¬ 
sociation  of  California. 


The  Gregg  Publishing  Company  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  addition  of  Harry  W.  Sund- 
wali  to  its  staff  of  sales  representatives.  He 
will  represent  the  company  in  northern  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Utah,  and  Nevada. 

Mr.  Sundwall  has  been  an  office-practice  in¬ 
structor  in  Brigham  Young  University,  Provo, 
Utah,  since  1937.  He  is  a  gracluate  of 
Brigham  Young  University  and  has  studied 
also  at  the  University  of  California  and  at 
Gregg  College,  Chicago.  During  summer  ses¬ 
sions  he  has  taught  methods  courses  at  Brig¬ 
ham  Young. 


Harry  W.  Sundwall 


Harry  C.  Eckhoff 


Bargain  Sale  of 
B.E.W.  Projects 

1939-1940  Series 

Bookkeeping 

Business  Fundamentals 
Business  Letter  Writing 
Business  Personality 

3  cents  for  each  booklet 
Minimum  order  30  cents 

A  limited  number  of  these  project 
booklets  in  each  classification  is  avail¬ 
able.  Each  booklet  contains  four 
projects. 

Use  these  lively  business  problems 
as  supplementary  material  in  your 
classes.  (Sorry,  no  certification  serv¬ 
ice  or  project  keys  are  included  in 
this  bargain  offer.) 

Orders  w-ill  be  filled  according  to 
date  received. 

A  few  single  project  leaflets,  1938- 
1939  series,  are  available,  and  may  be 
purchased  at  1  cent  each. 


B.E.W,  Awards  Department, 

270  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 

Please  send  me  the  following  ptojects  now  on  sale; 

1939-1940  Series  @  3  cents 

. Bookkeeping  $ . 

. Business  Fundamentals  . 

. Business  Letter  Writing  . 

. Business  Personality  . 

. Total  $ . 

1938-1939  Series  @  1  cent 

. Bookkeeping  $ . 

. Office  Practice  . 

. Business  Letter  Writing  . 

. Business  Personality  . 

. Total  $ . 

Remittance  enclosed  $ . 

(Minimum  order  30  cents) 

Name  . 

School  . 

Mailing  Address . 
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T  N  A  RHCENT  ARTICLE,  two  research 
1.  studies  on  transcription  were  cited,  each 
giving  an  exactly  opposite  conclusion.  This 
is  the  kind  of  thing  that  causes  some  folks  to 
throw  up  their  hands  and  exclaim  again  that 
they  haven’t  much  use  for  research. 

One  thesis  "indicates  that  most  transcrip¬ 
tion  errors  are  due  to  shorthand  outlines 
which  are  written  incorrectly,  misread,  or 
omitted.”  The  other  thesis  "showed  that 
punctuation  errors  occurred  most  frequently, 
the  comma  being  the  greatest  offender,  and 
that  errors  in  interpreting  shorthand  outlines 
occurred  so  seldom  as  to  be  almost  negligi¬ 
ble.” 

The  answer  to  this  apparent  contradiction 
is  a  simple  one.  When  the  speed  of  dicta¬ 
tion  is  at  the  top  margin  of  the  pupil’s  abil¬ 
ity,  the  conclusion  reached  in  the  first  re¬ 
search  will  be  correct — most  of  the  transcrip¬ 
tion  errors  will  be  shorthand  errors.  When 
shorthand  material  is  dictated  within  the 
speed  at  which  the  pupil  can  write  well,  the 
conclusion  arrived  at  in  the  second  research 
will  be  correct. 

This  has  two  practical  implications  for 
shorthand  teachers.  The  most  obvious  one, 
which  is  sometimes  overlooked,  is  that  as 
soon  as  very  many  errors  due  to  faulty  short¬ 
hand  occur  in  the  transcripts,  we  may  be 
pretty  sure  that  we  are  dictating  too  rapidly. 

The  other  implication,  which  is  even  more 
important,  is  that  one  of  the  most  helpful 
things  we  can  do  for  the  pupil  to  insure  ac¬ 


curacy  of  transcription  is  to  give  him  plenty 
of  reserve  speed  in  shorthand.  It  has  been 
the  fashion  to  sneer  at  shorthand  speed; 
but  w'e  must  always  remember  that,  when 
all  other  things  are  equal,  the  faster  short¬ 
hand  writer  will  have  the  better  transcript. 

Assume  that  we  have  two  stenographers, 
equally  intelligent  and  resourceful,  equally 
skillful  in  English.  Assume  that  a  given 
amount  of  material  is  dictated  at  1()()  words 
a  minute.  The  stenographer  who  writes 
barely  100  words  a  minute  will  inevitably 
have  some  errors  in  the  transcript.  The 
other  stenographer,  w'ho  writes,  let  us  say, 

1  20  words  a  minute,  may  reasonably  expect 
to  have  no  errors  in  the  transcript,  because 
that  20  word-a-minute  margin  gives  him 
time  to  make  better  shorthand  outlines  and 
to  make  sure  that  the  dictation  is  heard  cor¬ 
rectly. 

You  may  say,  "Oh,  but  the  businessman 
doesn’t  dictate  at  exactly  100  words  a  min¬ 
ute.” 

To  be  sure  he  doesn’t,  and  that  makes  it 
all  the  worse,  because  the  pupil  whose  meas¬ 
ured  top  speed  is  100  w  ords  a  minute  will 
make  all  the  more  errors  when  the  business¬ 
man  does  let  go  w  ith  a  short  spurt  at  a  high¬ 
er  speed;  w'hereas  the  stenographer  whose 
measured  speed  is  120  words  a  minute  has  a 
far  better  chance  of  getting  every'thing  that 
the  dictator  says  in  those  short  bursts  of 
speed  that  come  when  the  dictator  finds  his 
train  of  thought  going  smoothly  for  a  sen¬ 
tence  or  two. 

Therefore,  the  apparent  discrepancy  be- 
twen  the  researches  cited  should  actually 
serve  to  remind  us  all  the  more  forcefully 
that  the  easiest  and  most  economical  way  to 
cut  down  errors  in  transcription  is  to  give 
the  student  a  little  higher  shorthand  writing 
speed,  because  that  higher  shorthand  writing 
speed  can  be  obtained  with  less  time  and 
effort  than  would  be  required  for  any  other 
procedure  that  w'ould  serve  to  produce  an 
equal  benefit  to  the  pupil. 

•  •  • 

How  BIG  A  VOCABULARY  should  we  have.^ 
How  big  a  vocabulary  do  we  have  'i  To  what 
extent  should  we  restrict  the  vocabulary  we 
offer  our  shorthand  pupils? 
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rhere  will  probably  never  be  a  perfect 
and  final  answer  to  any  of  these  questions, 
but  there  are  many  bits  of  information  avail¬ 
able  that  will  give  us  a  fairly  good  idea  of 
the  answer. 

For  example,  some  years  ago  Madeline 
Horn  made  a  study  of  the  vocabulary  of 
children  before  they  enter  the  first  grade. 
The  conversation  of  many  children  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  United  States  was  re¬ 
corded  and  the  vocabulary  tabulated.  Alto¬ 
gether,  893,266  words  of  juvenile  conversa¬ 
tion  were  tabulated. 

More  than  7,000  different  words  were 
found—  and  remember,  these  were  children 
who  had  not  yet  reached  the  first  grade. 
>X'hile  assumably  no  one  child  knew  all  the 
7,000  words,  it  is  still  an  amazing  thing  to 
think  that  these  children  knew  7,000  differ¬ 
ent  words  well  enough  to  use  them  in  con¬ 
versation,  because  a  person’s  use  vocabulary 
is  always  smaller  than  his  recognition  vocab- 
ular)’. 

•  •  • 

Profhssor  Frederick  G.  Nichols,  in 
an  article  in  Modern  Business  Education, 
gives  an  excellent  statement  of  a  much-de¬ 
bated  matter  in  commercial  education.  Be¬ 
cause  I  have  disagreed  with  Professor  Nich¬ 
ols  so  often,  I  am  glad  to  have  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  "point  with  pride”  to  this  excellent 
exposition  of  the  problem  of  personality 
training: 

It  should  be  clear  that  personality  cannot  be  de¬ 
veloped  by  lecturing  about  it,  by  scolding  those 
who  do  not  possess  it,  by  harping  on  the  need  for 
it,  or  by  setting  a  good  example  alone. 

What  is  needed  is  constant  attention  to  this 
matter  after  the  sincere  co-operation  of  the  stu¬ 
dent  has  been  assured.  A  student  who  does  not 
want  to  develop  good  personality  traits  cannot  be 
made  to  do  so. 

Therefore,  at  the  very  outset  in  the  training  pro¬ 
gram  we  should  impress  upon  each  student  the 
importance  of  personality  and  then  lose  no  op¬ 
portunity  throughout  the  entire  training  program 
to  help  the  student  make  the  most  of  the  chances 
that  come  his  way  from  day  to  day  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  right  attitudes  and  proper  conduct 
in  all  relationships  of  the  environment  in  which 
he  lives  and  works. 

But  I  continue  to  "view  with  alarm”  the 
recommendations  that  Professor  Nichols 
makes  in  regard  to  shorthand  speed  and  ac¬ 


curacy.  In  this  same  article  he  says,  and  I 
am  glad  to  spread  it  on  the  record,  "Of 
course  our  indents  should  be  able  to  take 
dictation  at  a  high  rate  of  speed  for  short 
periods  of  time.  ...”  I  am  glad  to  have  this 
from  him,  because  I  had  begun  to  feel  that 
he  placed  little  or  no  value  on  shorthand 
speed. 

He  goes  on  to  say  in  the  same  sentence, 

.  .  but  if  this  is  all  they  can  do,  they  are 
not  ready  for  employment.”  Of  course,  we 
all  agree  with  that,  too. 

On  these  things  we  are  agreed,  but  then 
he  urges  the  teacher  to  make  this  experiment: 

When  you  reach  75  net  words  a  minute,  shift 
your  emphasis  from  net  words  a  minute  to  pro¬ 
duction  under  normal  office  conditions.  .  .  .  Dic¬ 
tate  for  long  periods  of  time,  even  though  tran¬ 
scription  time  precludes  the  possibility  of  tran¬ 
scribing  it  all.  .  .  .  Then,  at  the  end  of  your  train¬ 
ing,  give  a  test  of  the  conventional  sort  and.  .  .  . 

I  predict  that  you  will  be  surprised  to  find  that  the 
net-words-a-minute  standard  you  have  so  valiantly 
striven  to  reach  in  the  past  will  have  been 
achieved  much  more  easily  through  emphasis  on 
all-round  stenographic  production  than  it  has  ever 
been  through  the  conventional,  laborious,  repeti¬ 
tive,  speed  dictation  practice  method  so  long  in 
use  in  our  schools. 

No,  Professor  Nichols,  1  can’t  agree 
w'ith  you  on  this.  I  suggest  that  instead  of 
urging  the  teacher  to  try  this  experiment, 
you  try  it  yourself  with  carefully  controlled 
classes  and  the  right  kind  of  "speed  dicta¬ 
tion  practice”  in  the  control  class.  I  predict 
that  you  will  be  surprised  to  find  how  much 
faster  the  control  group  will  be  writing  than 
the  group  that  dropped  formal  speed  prac¬ 
tice  after  reaching  75  net  words  a  minute. 

I’d  like  to  end  this  on  a  note  of  harmony, 
however,  by  requoting  that  part  of  Professor 
Nichols’  statement  with  which  I  can  whole¬ 
heartedly  agree: 

"Of  course  our  students  should  be  able  to 
take  dictation  at  a  high  rate  of  speed  for 
short  periods  of  time.” 

•  •  • 

DECIDE  NOT  RASHLY.  The  decision  made 
Can  never  be  recalled.  The  gods  implore  not. 
Plead  not,  solicit  not;  they  only  offer 
Choice  and  occasion,  which  once  being  passed. 
Return  no  more.  Dost  thou  accept  the  gift? 

— Longfellow 
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This  department  brings  to  you  each  1 
month  helpful  suggestions  regarding 
bulletin-board  displays,  clnb  pro* 
grams,  and  equipment  and  suppliee.  , 
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8  A  utility  stand  that  you  can  assemble 
easily  and  cjuickly,  one  that  just  slides 
together,  sans  bolts,  nuts,  or  screws,  is  the 
Star  "Studded.”  It  has  a  removable  shelf; 
there  are  no  rough  edges;  it  is  of  solid  steel 
construction  capable  of  holding  up  to  500 
pounds  in  weight,  and  has  a  working  space 
of  364  square  inches.  Its  brake  casters  pre¬ 
vent  slipping.  Brow'n,  green,  and  white  are 
the  colors  in  which  this  stand  is  available. 
Star  Products  Corporation  is  the  maker. 

9  A  Hush-A-Phone  for  use  with  the 
hand  set  (French-type)  telephone  is 
now  on  the  market.  A  Hush-A-Phone  for  the 
ordinary  hang-up  phone  has  long  been  popu¬ 
lar.  These  gadgets  are  doing  a  noble  serv¬ 
ice  in  silencing  the  "loud”  telephone  talker. 
Even  the  most  enraged  telephoner  can  now 


shout  without  disturbing  his  neighbors.  This 
is  a  particularly  useful  attachment  for  the 
classroom  telephone,  where  quiet  is  a  re¬ 
quirement. 

^  The  edges  of  Aico-Grip  tabs  are 
X  V/  tubular  and  therefore  stronger  than 
the  usual  thin-edged  tabs.  These  insertable 
index  tabs  hug  the  index  insert  tightly,  pro¬ 
viding  a  convenient  grip  for  the  fingers. 
They  are  made  of  transparent  celluloid  and 
have  skirts  of  best-grade  linen,  so  closely 
woven  there  is  never  any  fraying  when  it 
is  cut.  The  odorless  moistening  adhesive  is 
of  highest  quality  and  is  protected  in  the 
package  with  a  wax-paper  insert. 

nTypometer  is  a  vertical  line-gaug¬ 
ing  device  offered  by  Information 
Service  Bureau.  The  result  of  a  long  pe¬ 
riod  of  experimentation,  this  attachment  is 
made  in  a  style  suited  to  the  various  stand¬ 
ard  ty'pewriters.  Fastened  around  the 
platen,  it  gives  the  typist  immediate  knowl¬ 
edge  of  how’  many  lines  remain  to  be  typed 
before  the  bottom  of  the  sheet  is  reached. 
The  makers  claim  the  unit  not  only  im¬ 
proves  appearance  of  work  but  saves  time. 

^  A  new,  electrically  operated  pencil 
X  Z/  sharpener,  called  the  Electro- 
Pointer,  is  made  by  the  Triple  "E”  Prod¬ 
ucts  Company.  You  insert  the  pencil  and 
the  machine  does  the  rest.  No  crank,  no 
button  or  switch.  The  construction  permits 
insertion  of  the  pencil  in  a  natural  writing 
position  in  much  the  same  manner  as  dip¬ 
ping  a  pen  in  ink.  There’s  a  point  adjuster, 
too,  to  provide  sharp  or  blunt  points  as  de¬ 
sired. 


A.  A.  Bowie  October,  1941 

The  Business  Education  World 

270  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me,  without  obligation,  further 
information  about  the  products  circled  below: 

8,  9,  10,  11,  12,  13 

Name . 

Address . 


-j  O  A  meter-controlled  typew  riter,  prod- 
X  yD  uct  of  the  Grasten  Company,  offers 
what  they  call  Type-O-Matic  service.  The 
locked  typewriter,  mounted  on  a  neat-ap¬ 
pearing  table,  is  released  for  operation  for 
30  minutes  w'hen  10  cents  is  inserted  in  a 
coin  receiver.  After  the  time  is  up,  the 
machine  locks  again  until  another  dime  is  in¬ 
serted.  Then’s  the  time  you  wish  you  could 
type  100  words  a  minute! 
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IT  is  well  to  get  a  club  organized  early 
in  the  school  year  so  that  work  can  be 
planned  for  the  full  term.  Some  clubs 
adopt  the  meeting-by-meeting  policy  and 
plan  only  one  meeting  ahead,  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  it  is  a  better  administrative  policy 
to  outline  a  plan  for  the  whole  year  and 
arrange  the  details  at  the  monthly  executive- 
lommittee  meetings. 

If  you  have  had  no  experience  in  organiz¬ 
ing  these  extracurricular  activities,  it  might 
be  well  to  remember  that  the  club’s  activi¬ 
ties  should  tie  in  with  the  regular  school 
work.  For  example,  the  secretarial  club 
should  engage  in  activities  where  secretarial 
practice  can  be  utilized  on  a  practical  basis, 
or  near  it.  The  bookkeeping  club,  the  com- 
mercial-law'  club,  a  club  organized  by  stu¬ 
dents  studying  consumer  education— each 
will  find  much  in  the  course  of  study  to  point 
the  way  for  programs  of  intense  interest  and 
practical  usefulness. 

We  are  grateful  to  Miss  Delia  R.  Alford, 
head  of  the  Commercial  Department  of 
Western  High  School,  Baltimore,  Maryland, 
for  submitting  the  following  informative  re¬ 
port  of  the  conference  that  opened  a  new 
year’s  activity  by  their  Ser\’ice  Club. 

The  Service  Club  Organizes 
Delia  R.  Alford 

CAST:  About  thirty  girls  and  their 

faculty  sponsor. 

Miss  Allen.  As  you  know,  the  Service 
Club  has  been  a  part  of  our  school  for  a 
number  of  years.  We  call  it  the  Ser\dce 
Club  because  our  purpose  is  to  serve  the 
iichool.  Of  course,  in  helping  the  school, 
you  are  also  helping  yourselves,  for  you  will 
get  experience  in  all  kinds  of  practical  work. 


Some  of  you  were  members  last  year  in  your 
junior  year.  Now  that  you  are  seniors,  you 
have  been  given  more  responsible  positions. 

I  have  looked  up  the  records  of  the  new 
members  and  find  they  have  better-than- 
average  grades. 

Let  us  now  introduce  ourselves  and  tell 
about  our  new  jobs.  Suppose  we  begin  with 
Dorothy. 

Dorothy.  I  am  Dorothy  Hill,  and  I  am 
secretary  to  the  head  of  the  History  De¬ 
partment,  who  dictates  letters  to  me  some¬ 
times  and  often  has  notices  for  me  to  send 
the  other  teachers  in  the  department. 

Miss  Allen.  Don’t  forget  that  a  secre¬ 
tary  often  has  confidential  work.  Begin  now 
to  practice  for  that  big  job  you  are  going  to 
get  after  you  graduate.  Helen  and  Viola, 
you  are  doing  interesting  work. 

Helen.  We  do  the  accounting  for  the 
Central  Fund.  Every  banking  day  we  count 
and  receipt  for  money  deposited  by  the 
treasurers  of  the  clubs.  We  also  write  out 
checks  for  the  principal  and  treasurer  to 
sign. 

Viola.  And  I  make  entries  and  post 
them  in  the  ledgers.  I  am  wondering  if 
my  trial  balance  will  come  out  the  first  of 
the  month! 

Miss  Allen.  You  are  all  right  in  book¬ 
keeping.  I’m  sure  you’ll  get  along  nicely. 
Now,  May. 

May.  I’m  a  junior  and  do  plain  typing. 
I  come  to  the  departmental  office  once  a 
week  in  one  of  my  study  periods.  Last  w-eek 
I  was  addressing  jx)stals  for  the  vocation 
counselor. 

Miss  Allen.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
work  sent  in  to  the  Commercial  Department. 
I  keep  it  in  a  special  basket  on  the  type- 
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writer  desk  in  the  office,  and  those  Service 
Club  members  who  are  not  assigned  to  a 
special  job  will  work  on  it.  Right  now'  we 
have  registration  cards  to  copy.  Now,  who’s 
next } 

Edith.  I  help  the  librarian.  She  has  a 
great  many  index  cards  to  be  typed.  This 
gives  me  a  chance  to  study  library  work, 
too. 

Elaine.  I  am  taking  the  office-practice 
course,  so  I  help  print  tickets  and  mimeo 
£»raph  programs  for  plays  and  entertainments 
of  the  school. 

Sarah.  I  am  secretary  to  the  chairman 
of  the  Assembly  Committee.  She  is  very 
busy  right  now,  getting  speakers  lined  up 
for  different  assemblies,  and  this  means 
plenty  of  dictating.  I  wrote  to  the  superin¬ 
tendent  of  schools  only  today;  and  I  cer¬ 
tainly  hope  I  didn’t  spell  any  words  wrong 
in  that  letter! 

Miss  Allen.  And  later  you’ll  probably 
have  letters  of  thanks  to  those  who  do  speak 
to  us.  That  should  be  a  very  interesting 
job.  Margaret? 

Margaret.  Girls,  you  know  those  col¬ 
ored  cards  you  get  as  typing  awards,  for 
completing  a  lO-minute  test  with  no  more 
than  three  errors?  Well,  my  job  is  to 
make  those  out.  I  have  to  look  in  the 
files  to  see  that  the  pupil  hasn’t  already 
received  a  similar  award.  I  type  the  cards 
for  the  head  of  the  department  and  the 
teacher  to  sign,  and  then  I  file  the  cards 
from  which  I  got  the  information. 

Elaine.  I  printed  some  of  those  colored 
cards  just  the  other  day;  I  enjoy  using  the 
Multigraph. 

Edith.  You  didn’t  mention  the  gold-col¬ 
ored  cards  for  sixty  words  a  minute.  I  got 
mine  the  other  day. 

Margaret.  Well,  there  are  only  a  few  of 
those!  Most  of  us  are  content  with  thirty, 
forty,  or  fifty  words  a  minute;  though  we 
should  all  strive  for  higher  speeds. 

Helen.  I  am  secretary  to  Miss  Black, 
our  senior  honorary  member.  .  .  . 

(This  conversation  continues  until  each 
girl  has  told  about  her  job.  Each  department 
head,  class  sponsor,  and  chairman  of  an  im¬ 
portant  committee  has  a  secretary.  These 
secretaries  make  their  own  arrangements 


with  their  ''employers.”  Other  members  of 
the  club  are  assigned  definite  jobs  during 
their  free  periods.) 

Miss  Allen.  And  now  that  you  know 
each  other  a  little  better,  shall  we  pass  on 
to  the  election  of  officers? 

(Election  proceeds  in  the  usual  way;  then 
the  new  president  takes  charge.) 

President.  Is  there  any  business  to  be 
transacted  today? 

Helen.  Well,  last  year  we  had  a  commit¬ 
tee  to  take  charge  of  the  entertainment  and 
another  for  the  refreshments.  Shouldn’t 
we  appoint  similar  committees  today? 

President.  Yes,  of  course.  Perhaps  some 
of  you  will  volunteer.  (Volunteers  are  then 
appointed  by  the  president.) 

Treasurer.  I’ll  stay  after  the  meeting  to 
day,  or  you  can  come  to  Room  112  any  day 
before  school.  The  dues  are  5  cents  a 
month. 

President.  And  don’t  forget  to  save  the 
first  Thursday  each  month  for  our  meeting. 
You  old  members  know  what  good  times 
we  had  last  year. 

Is  there  any  other  business?  Miss  Allen 
has  just  whispered  to  me  that  she  planned 
some  games  for  this  meeting,  since  we  were 
not  organized.  So  if  there  is  no  other  busi¬ 
ness,  let’s  adjourn  the  business  meeting  and 
join  in  the  fun. 

Unique  Program  Teaches 
Government 

Not  just  one  school  but  many  contrib¬ 
uted  to  the  production  of  an  unusual 
and  unique  program  entitled  "The  Presi¬ 
dential  Inauguration,’’  presented  by  the  Civic 
Forum  League,  an  organization  of  public, 
parochial,  and  private  secondary  schools, 
sponsored  by  Temple  University,  Philadel¬ 
phia.  Students  from  Pennsylvania,  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  and  Delaware  took  part. 

From  a  total  of  approximately  150  stu¬ 
dents  who  took  part  in  the  try-outs,  fort)' 
were  selected  to  act  as  Senators,  Congress¬ 
men,  secretaries,  and  various  other  officials, 
including  the  "incoming’’  President  and 
Vice-President. 

To  advise  and  supervise  the  reporting  of 
the  proceedings  by  the  commercial  students 
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selected,  a  secretarial  committee  was  ap¬ 
pointed,  composed  of  faculty  members  of 
the  schools.  J.  R.  Von  Drach,  of  Pottstown 
(Pennsylvania)  High  School,  served  as 
chairman.  For  convenience  in  assigning 
students  to  report  the  speeches  and  discus¬ 
sions,  the  program  was  divided  into  eight 
sections. 

On  the  eve  of  the  inauguration,  four  cau¬ 
cuses  were  held,  one  for  each  of  the  major 
political  parties  in  the  Senate  and  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

At  9  a.m.  the  next  day,  inauguration  cere¬ 
monies  were  held  for  the  President  and 
Vice-President.  These  ceremonies  were  re¬ 
ported. 

Following  this,  a  joint  session  of  Congress 
convened  from  10:30  until  noon.  Plenty  of 
speeches  were  made  to  keep  the  reporters 
busy. 

After  adjournment  for  luncheon,  the 
Congress  reconvened  in  its  respective  parts, 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives, 
to  debate  issues. 

Six  copies  of  the  proceedings  were  made 
according  to  directions.  The  typing  took 
place  in  the  various  schools  and  the  whole 
was  collated  and  then  bound  in  permanent 
form  by  the  University.  Copies  are  now  in 
the  Sullivan  Memorial  Library;  in  the  li¬ 
brary  of  Dr.  Buery,  president  of  Temple; 
and  in  the  library  of  the  registrar  of  Temple, 
Mr.  Gladfelter,  who  is  also  secretary  of  the 
Civic  Forum  League. 

Mid-South  Typists  Club 

The  first  requisite  for  membership  in 
the  recently  organized  Mid-^uth 
Typists  Club  is  ability  to  type  consistently  at 
60  net  words  a  minute.  Membership  is  open 
to  students,  stenographers,  teachers,  and 
others  interested  in  better  typing,  we  learn 
from  the  Miller-Hawkins  School,  Memphis, 
Tennessee.  Better  typing — both  as  to  accu¬ 
racy  and  speed — is  their  motto.  Martin  El- 
wood  is  president  of  the  club. 

The  club  holds  regular  monthly  meetings ; 
and  plans  are  well  under  way  for  the  com¬ 
ing  season,  which  will  include,  in  addition 
to  strictly  scholastic  items,  such  social  events 
as  dances  and  entertainments.  A  student 
typing  contest  was  a  feature  of  one  of  the 


meetings.  The  ambition  of  this  active  and 
enthusiastic  club  is  to  have  its  members  win 
the  International  Typewriting  Marathon! 


p\R.  EDWARD  E.  PICKARD,  since  last 
January  director  of  business  education  at 
Shippensburg  (Pennsylvania)  State  Teachers 
College,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  superintendent 


of  schools  for  Cape 
May,  New  Jersey. 

*  Since  receiving  his 

Ed.D.  degree  from 
Rutgers,  Dr.  Pickard 
has  done  post-doctoral 
study  at  Columbia 
University.  He  has 
contributed  to  several 
educational  journals; 
has  had  business  ex- 
perience  in  personnel 
work,  accounting,  and 
selling;  and  has  taught 
in  several  high  schools.  He  is  active  in  civic 


affairs  and  a  member  of  Phi  Delta  Kappa. 


By  LEGISLATIVE  ACTION,  the  name  of 
New  Mexico  Normal  University,  at  Las 
Vegas,  has  been  changed  to  New  Mexico 
Highlands  University.  The  former  name  did 
not  indicate  the  wide  range  of  educational 
opportunities  offered  by  the  school.  The  new 
name  also  indicates  the  geographic  location 
of  the  university. 

E.  Dana  Gibson  is  head  of  the  Commercial 
Department. 


The  REVISED  REC^UIREMENTS  for  the 
New  York  State  high  school  diploma  in 
business  subjects  now  list  business  law  as  a  re¬ 
quired  one-year  subject  but  do  not  include 
economics.  New  York  State  high  school 
teachers  of  business  subjects  are  no  longer 
responsible  for  instruction  in  economics  and 
economic  geography.  The  social-studies  teach¬ 
ers  have  assumed  complete  responsibility  for 
these  two  subjects.  This  change  permits  the 
assignment  of  many  business  teachers  to  sub¬ 
jects  in  vocational  business  education. 

Clinton  A.  Reed  is  chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Business  Education  for  the  State  of  New 
York. 
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LAWRENCE 
VAN  HORN 


Please  communicate  directly  with  the 
firms  listed  here  when  you  order  films. 
The  Business  Education  World  publishes 
this  department  as  a  service  to  readers 
but  does  not  distribute  any  visual  aids. 

The  Gregg  Publishing  Company,  270 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  New 
York,  has  just  released  a  15-minute  film, 
with  both  color  and  sound,  that  will  be  of 
great  interest  to  every-  teacher,  student,  and 
writer  of  shorthand. 


FOR  BUSINESS  EDUCATION 


proper  procedure  in  conducting  a  meeting  b\ 
showing  the  significant  parts  of  the  discussion 
involved  in  the  meeting  of  a  high  school  dra¬ 
matics  club.  It  features  calling  the  meeting  to 
order,  reading  minutes,  reports  of  committees,  and 
other  usual  procedures.  The  entire  film  has  syn¬ 
chronous  dialogue  with  demonstrations  conducted 
by  students  of  high  school  age. 

The  Work  of  the  Stock  Exchange.  16mm. 
sound  motion  picture,  600  feet,  time  16  minutes 
Sale  price  $60  in  black  and  white;  $90  in  color 
Shows  how  land,  labor,  management,  and  money 
work  together  in  producing  the  commodities  that 
are  the  basis  for  economic  life  of  America.  Pre¬ 
sents  the  detailed  operation  of  the  stock  ex¬ 
change  and  gives  a  background  about  the  part 
the  stock  exchange  plays  in  our  entire  economic 
structure. 


The  Champions  W'rite.  I6mm.  sound  motion 
picture,  colored;  $2  rental  for  the  first  day  and 
$1  for  each  additional  day,  plus  transportation 
cost.  Dr.  John  Robert  Gregg,  author  of  Gregg 
Shorthand,  is  in  this  picture,  with  shorthand 
champions  Martin  J.  Dupraw,  Charles  L.  Swem, 
and  Albert  Schneider,  and  other  court  and  legis¬ 
lative  reporters. 

Finger,  hand,  and  arm  movements  are  shown 
from  various  angles;  and  a  commentator  calls  at¬ 
tention  to  correct  techniques,  posture,  and  other 
mental  and  manual  aspects  of  rapid  shorthand 
writing.  The  writers  are  shown  taking  dictation 
at  200,  240,  and  280  words  a  minute.  A  Donald 
Manashaw  production. 

Coronet  Productions,  Glenview,  Illi¬ 
nois,  has  recently  released  three  l6mm. 
sound  motion  pictures.  Your  editor  has 
previewed  Aptitudes  and  Occupations  and 
recommends  it  highly. 

Aptitudes  and  Occupations.  16mm.  sound  mo¬ 
tion  picture,  600  feet,  time  16  minutes,  sale  price 
$60,  black  and  white  only.  This  film  points 
out  that  each  individual  possesses  various  amounts 
of  many  different  aptitudes.  This  film  is  devoted 
to  six  of  these  aptitudes — clerical,  mechanical, 
social,  musical,  artistic,  and  scholastic — with 
methods  of  testing  them  by  means  of  psychological 
tests. 

Parliamentary  Procedures.  I6mm.  sound  mo¬ 
tion  picture,  500  feet,  time  14  minutes,  sale  price 
$50,  black  and  white  only.  Demonstrates  the 


Vocational  Guidance  Films,  Inc., 
Old  Colony  Building,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 
(offices  also  at  330  West  42d  Street,  New 
York,  N.  Y. ;  and  7514  North  Ashland  Ave., 
Chicago,  Illinois),  announce  vocational-guid¬ 
ance  film  strips  entitled  Your  Life  Work, 
35mm.  silent.  (They  also  distribute  l6mm. 
sound  motion  pictures  pertaining  to  guid¬ 
ance.  ) 

These  film  strips  were  prepared  by  Walter 
J.  Greenleaf  and  Franklin  R.  2^ran,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  Each  film  strip  sells  for  $2.25 
less  10  per  cent  discount  when  10  or  more 
are  purchased.  They  contain  50  to  60  frames. 

Space  will  not  permit  listing  each  film 
.strip.  Write  to  the  distributor  for  a  list. 

Group  I,  Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles,  con 
tains  ten  film  strips  pertaining  to  professional  and 
managerial;  clerical  and  sales;  service  occupa¬ 
tions;  agricultural,  fishery,  and  forestry;  skilled 
occupations;  semi-skilled  occupations;  and  un¬ 
skilled  occupations. 

Group  II,  Vocational  Subjects,  in  which  there 
are  ten  film  strips,  deals  with  single  fields  of  work 
or  industries. 

Manual  for  Group  I  includes  definitions  of 
many  (xcupations,  outlines  for  study,  and  selected 
references.  Each  manual  is  35  cents. 

Manual  for  Group  II  contains  similar  material 
and  costs  the  same. 
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Best  wishes  to  you  and  Peter.  Sincerely  yours, 

Dear  Miss  Mills:  Your  last  letter  gratifies  me. 
As  you  are  progressing  with  the  proportion  of 
your  circle  vowels,  suppose  we  set  new  goals  to 
which  to  strive  with  this  riddle; 

As  I  was  going  to  St.  Ives 
I  met  a  man  with  seven  wives. 

Every  wife  had  seven  sacks; 

Every  sack  had  seven  cats; 

Every  cat  had  seven  kits; 

Kits,  cats,  sacks,  and  wives. 

How  many  were  going  to  St.  Ives? 

Notice  the  proportion  of  your  straight  strokes. 
Make  your  «’s  very  short.  Be  careful  with  your 
horizontal  and  downward  characters,  too. 

We  are  always  interested  in  your  success.  Sin¬ 
cerely  yours, 

This  rhyme  about  the  man  going  to 
St.  Ives  may  be  used  to  illustrate  the  fol¬ 
lowing  advanced  principles: 

1.  Abbreviating  principles;  St.  Ives.  As  this 
word  follows  the  longhand  outline,  it 
should  not  give  trouble. 

2.  The  diphthong  ow  in  how. 

3.  The  diphthong  /  in  lies. 

-f.  The  00  in  wives. 

Make  a  capital  V  in  longhand;  also  an  j. 
Mark  the  parts  that  resemble  the  shorthand 
form.  Ask  the  class  to  find  those  letters  in 
the  rhyme.  There  are  eleven  vs  and  six¬ 
teen  j’s. 

Have  the  verse  read  by  individual  pupils 
and  in  unison.  Point  out  all  the  right- 
motion  j’s;  then,  the  left-motion  ones.  This 
leads  up  to  Paragraph  49  of  the  Manual. 

This  verse  offers  excellent  opportunity  for 
drill  on  proportion.  We  have  the  following 
contrasting  characters;  a  and  e;  k  and 
n,  m,  and  men;  t  and  d;  j  and  v. 


HARRIET  P.  BANKER 
^  ,  EOITPJI 


MISS  PAULINE  PAITERSON,  a  teach¬ 
er  in  the  Secretarial  Department  of  the 
Tennessee  College  for  Women,  Murfrees¬ 
boro,  has  used  Mother  Goose  rhymes^  for 
teaching  shorthand  proportion  and  for  pre¬ 
senting  various  shorthand  principles. 

Another  of  Miss  Patterson’s  unusual  de¬ 
vices  appeared  in  this  department  in  June, 
1941. 

The  first  of  the  two  letters  shown  below 
may  be  used  for  a  proportion  drill  on  circle 
vowels;  the  second,  for  a  proportion  drill  on 
straight  strokes. 

Dear  Miss  Mills;  I  have  your  letter  in  which 
you  say  that  you  are  studying  the  third  chapter  of 
the  Gregg  Manual  and  that  you  are  having  trouble 
with  proportion.  Perhaps  you  have  worked  so 
hard  on  the  same  material  that  it  has  become  tire¬ 
some  to  you. 

Try  this  exercise  for  me.  You  read  it  in  long- 
hand  many  years  ago.  Let  us  see  how  it  looks 
in  shorthand.  Be  careful  that  you  make  your  e’s 
small. 

Peter,  Peter,  Pumpkin  eater 

Had  a  wife  and  couldn’t  keep  her; 

He  put  her  in  a  pumpkin  shell. 

And  there  he  kept  her  very  well. 

You  have  six  e’s.  Can  you  glance  at  your  first 
attempt  and  easily  pick  out  the  a?  Yes,  it  is  in  the 
word  ’had.” 


Numbers!  Numbers! 

STUDENTS,  conscious  of  their  weakness 
in  typing  numbers  from  the  standpoint  of 
both  speed  and  accuracy,  have  often  ex¬ 
pressed  the  wish  that  they  could  have  more 
practice  than  that  provided  in  textbooks  and 
ordinary  assignments. 

To  fill  this  need,  I  hang  a  large-numbered 
calendar  in  front  of  the  class  and  ask  the 
students  to  type  the  dates  according  to  the 
vertical  columns;  then  to  begin  again,  this 
time  with  the  last  day  of  the  month,  and 
work  back  to  the  first  day. 


‘By  permission  of  the  Whitman  Publishing 
Company. 
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The  students  find  it  an  incentive  to  see 
how  many  times  they  can  "cover”  the  calen¬ 
dar  for  the  month  during  one  minute  of 
typing. 

They  also  like  this  timing  device:  Each 
week  I  write  on  the  front  blackboard  a  fav¬ 
orite  adage  or  maxim,  making  my  selection 
from  those  I  have  collected  from  books  and 
magazines  or  from  those  brought  in  by  the 
students.  The  number  of  strokes  is  w’ritten 
below  and  at  the  end  of  the  sentence. 

The  sentence,  besides  its  inspirational 
value,  serves  as  a  daily  timed  writing  to 
determine  daily  progress,  a  record  of  which 
is  kept;  or  it  serves  as  an  opening  warm-up 
exercise  while  the  teacher  is  occupied  with 
the  roll  call  and  other  routine  matters. — 
Irene  Schwatidt,  Senior  High  School,  Osh¬ 
kosh,  Wisconsin. 

Distributive-Education  Idea 

TEACHERS  of  distributive  education 
will  be  interested  in  a  promotional  plan 
originated  by  Marco  Handley,  local  super¬ 
visor  in  Huntington,  West  Virginia. 

Many  students,  Mr.  Handley  believes, 
could  use  this  plan  to  the  advantage  of  the 
stores  they  work  for  as  well  as  to  their  own 
advantage. 

The  suggestion  is  that  a  letter  similar  to 
the  one  that  follows  be  mailed  by  co-opera¬ 
tive  students  (over  their  signatures)  to  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  senior  class.  Students  are  urged 
to  consult  their  store  executives  about  the 
final  wording  of  their  letter. 

Dear  Fellow  Senior: 

As  you  are  probably  aware,  I  am  graduat¬ 
ing  with  the  class  this  spring,  but  since  I  do 
not  care  to  go  to  college,  I  am  taking  the 
Retail  Selling  Course.  I  have  been  attending 
class  15  hours  per  week  and  working  in  the 
[fill  in  name']  Department  at  the  [name  of 
firm]  since  last  September.  I  have  missed 
the  social  side  of  school  somewhat,  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  I  have  enjoyed  this  course. 
It  has  fitted  me  for  the  profession  of  selling 
and  I  think  it  is  very  fascinating. 

As  one  Senior  to  another,  I  wish  to  con¬ 
gratulate  you  on  your  approaching  gradua¬ 
tion.  Incidentally,  I  should  like  to  have  you 


visit  me  at  the  store  when  you  are  down 
town.  In  my  department  we  have  some  ex¬ 
ceptionally  nice  [name  of  merchandise]  i 

very  reasonably  priced.  I  understand  our  / 

fashion  department  also  is  stocking  a  beau-  0 
tiful  line  of  medium-priced  graduation 
dresses  and  accessories.  ca 

Please  come  into  see  me  the  next  time 
you  are  down  and  1  shall  be  glad  to  intro¬ 
duce  you  over  the  store.  Sincerely  yours,  ih 

Polly  Jackson,  Class  of  ’41.  « 

How  to  Mount  Clippings  Quickly 

A  RECENT  ISSUE  of  The  Filing  Btdle-  ti 
tin  contains  the  following  interesting  ii 

comparison  of  two  ways  of  mounting  clip-  e 
pings.  We  are  printing  this  excerpt  because, 
in  many  business  offices,  paste  has  many  n 
more  uses  than  merely  for  the  mounting  of 
clippings.  It  is  highly  desirable  that  office-  ^ 
training  students  be  taught  how  to  perform  , 
this  operation  neatly  yet  quickly. 

Clippings  may  be  mounted  by  etficient  methods,  t 
but  in  current  practice  they  appear  often  to  be  ( 
mounted  in  the  most  inefficient  manner  conceiv-  ^ 
able.  A  dainty  little  girl  with  a  complex  about 
maintaining  her  gentility  wields  a  dainty  little  ' 
brush.  Crooking  her  little  finger  in  a  manner 
typical  of  ladies  at  afternoon  teas,  she  decorates, 
with  a  certain  amount  of  disdain,  the  edges  of  a 
clipping  with  a  delicate  rim  of  paste.  In  slow 
motion  she  meticulously  places  it  on  the  mount¬ 
ing  paper  and  with  her  dainty  little  paste  rag 
smooths  it  down. 

It  is  possible  for  this  sweet  child,  chatting  pret¬ 
tily,  to  raise  the  overhead  on  mounting  clippings 
to  5  cents  apiece.  If  the  volume  amounts  to  a 
hundred  clippings  a  day,  she  may  see  to  it  that 
preserving  newsprint  costs  her  company  as  much 
as  a  thousand  dollars  a  year. 

The  most  efficient  method  we  have  discovered 
is  used  in  the  Associated  Press  News  Library. 
There  a  brush  of  column  width,  plus  liquid  paste 
and  two  swift  motions,  accomplish  neat  and 
speedy  mounting.  The  day’s  clippings  are  mount¬ 
ed  each  evening  by  a  copy  boy  in  a  fraction  of 
the  time  consumed  for  a  similar  volume  by  the 
dainty  little  girl  with  her  dainty  little  brush. 


Do  you  agree  or  disagree  with  some  of 
the  ideas  expressed  in  this  issue  of  the 
B.E.W.?  You  are  invited  to  write  a  let¬ 
ter  to  the  B.E.W.  and  say  so. 
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Distributive  -Education  Administration 


A  DIVISION  of  Vocational  Education 
is  organized  in  the  United  States 
Office  of  Education  in  charge  of  the  As- 
MStant  Commissioner  for  Vocational  Edu¬ 
cation,  J.  C.  Wright.  This  division  contains 
six  Vocational  Education  Services.  One  of 
these  is  the  Business  Education  Service, 
through  which  the  program  of  distributive 
education  is  administered. 

Responsibilities  of  the  Service 

Some  of  the  more  important  responsibili¬ 
ties  of  the  United  States  Office  of  Education 
in  administering  the  program  in  distributive 
education  are  as  follows: 

1.  Examine  state  plans  for  distributive  educa¬ 
tion. 

2.  Audit  financial  and  statistical  reports  to  see 
that  the  vocational  funds  are  used  as  specified. 

3.  Make  studies  necessary  for  aiding  the  states 
in  establishing  their  programs. 

In  addition  to  administering  the  distribu¬ 
tive-education  program  under  the  provisions 
of  the  George-Deen  Act,  the  Business  Edu¬ 
cation  Service  has  the  following  functions 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Smith-Hughes 
Act: 

1.  To  make  studies,  investigations,  and  reports, 
with  particular  reference  to  aiding  the  states  in 
the  establishment  of  vocational  schools  and  classes. 

2.  To  co-operate  with  the  states  in  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  vocational  commercial-education  classes 
which  may  be  established  in  the  part-time  general 
continuation  schools. 

This  service  co-operates  with  the  states 
by  making  available  the  services  of  its  re¬ 
gional  agents  for  consultation  and  advice. 

Services  may  be  given  to  local  schools  and 
organizations  by  agents  of  the  Service  at 
the  request  of  official  representatives  of 
1  State  Boards  for  Vocational  Education. 

Duties  of  Regional  Agents 

Regional  agents  assist  the  Qiief  of  the 
Business  Education  Service  in  administering 
the  funds  allotted  by  Congress  to  the  states. 
These  duties  include  the  following: 

Assisting  in  outlining,  establishing,  and  con¬ 
ducting  courses,  curricula,  and  programs  in  dis¬ 
tributive-occupation  subjects  for  use  in  public 
schools  and  in  teacher-training  institutions. 
Assisting  state  school  officials  in  establishing 


and  maintaining  co-operative  relations  with  trade- 
organizations  and  employers. 

Visiting  classes  for  distributive  workers  for  the 
purpose  of  insuring  the  expenditure  of  Federal 
funds  in  accordance  with  Federal  acts  and  regula¬ 
tions. 

Auditing  state  school  records  of  expenditures  of 
Federal  funds  so  allotted. 

Conducting  conferences  on  distributive-occupa¬ 
tion  subjects. 

Writing  and  editing  bulletins,  monographs,  and 
articles  for  professional  publications. 

The  superintendent  of  schools  in  a  town 
where  local  educators  wish  to  obtain  the 
services  of  a  regional  agent  should  write  to 
the  Director  of  Vocational  Education,  State 
Department  of  Education,  State  capital.  The 
Director  will  then  request  the  regional  agent 
to  make  arrangements. 

This  is  really  a  simple  procedure,  and 
no  school  man  should  hesitate  to  use  it. 
All  regional  agents  are  eager  to  work  with 
local  school  administrators,  but  it  is  possible 
to  do  so  only  through  the  various  state  de¬ 
partments  of  education. 

For  Further  Information 
For  further  information  regarding  the 
program  of  distributive  education  under  the 
provisions  of  the  George-Deen  Act,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  sources  are  suggested: 

1.  Your  state  director  of  vocational  edu¬ 
cation 

2.  B.  Frank  Kyker,  Chief,  Business  Edu¬ 
cation  Service,  U.  S.  Office  of  Education, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

3.  The  regional  agent  for  your  region, 
c/o  Business  Education  Service,  U.  S.  Office 
of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  regional  agents  are  as  follows: 

Kenneth  B.  Haas:  North  Atlantic  Region. 
Walter  F.  Shaw:  Pacific  Region  (includes  Alas¬ 
ka  and  Hawaii). 

John  B.  Pope:  Southern  Region  (includes 
Puerto  Rico). 

G.  Henry  Richert:  Central  Region. 


Distributive  education  enrollment 

has  grown  from  36,000  in  1938  to  an 
estimated  165,000  in  1941.  The  expendi¬ 
tures  have  more  than  doubled  in  this  period 
and  are  now  approaching  a  million  and  a 
half  dollars. 
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English-Improvement  Aids 

No.  9  of  a  Series 

Selected  hy  E.  LILLIAN  HUTCHINSON 


Editors  Note:  Teachers  of  English  often  desire  short,  well-selected  lists  of  spelling  demons, 
pronunciation  demons,  etc.,  for  drill  purposes,  for  testing,  for  extra-credit  assignments,  or  similar 
uses.  This  monthly  service  page  is  designed  to  save  the  teacher’s  time  in  collecting  such  material 
It  is  suggested  that  the  page  be  clipped  out  and  mounted  in  a  scrapbook.  Suggestions  for  this  page- 
will  be  welcomed. 


Spelling  Demons 


1.  analyzing 

2.  authoritative 

3.  canceling 

4.  intercede 

5.  likelihood 


6.  persuade 

7.  pursuit 

8.  shining 

9.  strenuous 
10.  transferable 


the  most  credulous  of  us,  but  we  all  agreed 
that  his  behavior  throughout  the  trial  had  been 
creditable. 

Led.  Guided. 

Lead.  A  heavy  metal. 

The  guide  led  the  group  of  students  through  the 
exhibit  of  articles  made  of  lead. 


Pronunciation  Demons 


1.  acumen 

2.  environment 

3.  precedence 

4.  route 

5.  trespass 


a  ku'  men 
en  vi'run  ment 
pre  sed'  ens 
root 

tres'  pas 


Not 
ak'  u  men 
en  vir'  ment 
pres'  I  dens 
rout 
tr«  pSs' 


Synonyms 


Proposition.  A  project  or  undertaking  involving 
some  action. 

Proposal.  That  which  is  offered  for  considera¬ 
tion  or  acceptance. 

The  proposition  was  accepted  and  a  proposal 
made  that  action  be  taken  on  it  at  once. 


Alike.  Without  difference. 

Similar.  Resembling  in  many  respects. 

While  he  did  not  claim  that  the  samples  sub¬ 
mitted  were  exactly  alike,  he  pointed  out  that 
they  were  similar. 


Words  Often  Confused 

Continual.  Of  broken  occurrence,  but  frequent¬ 
ly  or  constantly  repeated. 

Continuous.  Uninterrupted. 

The  child’s  continual  disobedience  caused  the 
mother  continuous  anguish. 

Credible.  Believable. 

Credulous.  Prone  to  believe  on  slight  evidence. 
Creditable.  Deserving  esteem. 

The  man’s  story  did  not  seem  credible  to  even 


Vocabulary  Building 

Debunk.  To  divest  of  undiscriminating  praise 
or  flattery. 

Tabloid.  A  small-sized  daily  newspaper  pro¬ 
fusely  illustrated  with  photographs  of  current 
events. 

Astronomical.  Descriptive  of  exceedingly  large 
figures,  especially  in  connection  with  war  and 
defense  costs.  Based  on  the  fact  that  the  figures 
in  astronomical  calculations  are  very  large,  many 
of  them  beyond  human  comprehension. 


A  Punctuation  Rule 

The  month  and  the  year,  also  the  day  of  the 
week  and  the  month,  should  be  separated  by  a 
comma. 

October,  1941 

Thursday,  October  2,  1941 
In  running  matter,  a  comma  also  follows  the 
year: 

September  22,  1941,  was  a  lucky  day  for  them 


A  Writing  Pointer 

To  each  person,  the  most  important  person  in 
the  world  is  himself.  This  psychological  truth 
is  the  reason  for  the  frequent  repetition  of  the 
rule,  "Write  from  the  reader’s  point  of  view." 
This  has  been  called  the  "you"  attitude — the  use 
of  "you”  and  "your”  rather  than  "I"  and  "mine" 
and  "we’  and  "ours.” — Applied  Secretarial  Prac¬ 
tice,  Second  Edition. 
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YOUR 


JESSIE  GRAHAM,  Ph.D. 


Let  this  department  guide  your 
professional  reading.  The  B.&W. 
is  constantly  on  the  lookout  for 
new  books  and  magazine  articles 
of  interest  to  business  educators. 


What's  Past  Is  Prologue 

Mary  Barnett  Gilson,  Harper  and  Broth¬ 
ers,  New  York,  New  York,  1940,  307  pages, 
S3. 


This  book  is  excellent  supplementary  reading 
for  students  of  personnel  work  or  labor  problems. 
It  is  enjoyable  reading  for  anyone  who  appre¬ 
ciates  a  thought-provoking  commentary  on  the 
personnel  side  of  industry,  and  especially  of  the 
place  of  women  in  industry. 

In  a  frank  and  entertaining  manner,  Mary  Gil¬ 
son  relates  the  story  of  a  life  rich  in  unusual 
experiences.  She  is  not  only  thoughtful  and  sym¬ 
pathetic  but  also  endowed  with  a  real  sense  of 
humor. 

It  is  a  rare  privilege  to  read  her  observations 
on  many  unique  experiences,  including,  among 
others,  young  girlhood  in  Pittsburgh  in  the 
"none-too-gay  nineties,”  student  life  at  Wellesley, 
work  in  a  Carnegie  Library,  department-store  sell¬ 
ing  under  guidance  of  the  Prince  School,  employ¬ 
ment  management  in  a  Cleveland  factory,  em¬ 
ployment  consultation,  research  work  in  labor 
problems  on  Haw’aiian  sugar  plantations  and  in 
European  factories,  and  (her  present  position) 
an  assistant  professorship  in  the  Department  of 
Economics,  University  of  Chicago. 

Miss  Gilson  is  intensely  interested  in  all  work¬ 
ers,  especially  in  women  workers.  She  enlivens 
every  chapter  with  anecdotes  of  her  contacts  with 
employers  and  workers. 

While  Miss  Gilson  has  the  concerns  of  work¬ 
ers  at  heart,  she  is  not  "radical”  in  her  demands 
in  their  behalf.  On  the  contrary,  a  large  part  of 
the  book  deals  with  the  activities  of  employers 
who  foster  good  labor  conditions  and  with  co¬ 


operation  between  employer  and  employed. 


Research  and  the  Business  Classroom 
Teacher  (II) 

Edwin  A.  Swanson,  Editor,  The  Nalioujl 
Business  Education  Quarterly,  IX  :4  (May, 
1941),  64  pages.  (Department  of  Business 
liducation  of  the  National  Education  Associ 
.ition,  Harold  T.  Hamlen,  Morristown  High 
School,  Morristown,  New  Jersey,  Secretary- 
Treasurer.) 

■'Research,  a  scientific  master  key  to  the  many 
doors  of  progress,  needs  to  be  understood  by  pro¬ 
ducer-technician  and  consumer-worker  alike.” 
Thus  does  Editor  Swanson  justify  the  devoting 
of  one  issue  each  year  to  research  and  the  class¬ 
room  teacher. 

He  has  made  available  to  teachers,  through 
these  yearly  issues,  the  findings  of  research 
studies  applicable  to  their  everyday  classroom 
activities. 

Dr.  William  H.  Burton,  in  the  keynote  article 
on  "The  Classroom  Teacher  as  a  Consumer  of 
Research,”  encourages  teachers  to  budget  time  in 
order  to  read  research  reports  rather  than  to  base 
practice  upon  tradition  or  upon  the  observation 
of  isolated  cases. 

Articles  summarizing  research  in  business  edu¬ 
cation  in  general,  consumer  education,  distributive 
education,  bookkeeping,  and  commercial  mathe¬ 
matics  are  included.  Clyde  E.  Rowe  presents  ex¬ 
cellent  suggestions  on  the  use  of  the  library;  and 
A.  W.  von  Struve,  of  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  the  Census,  contributes  a  valuable  article  on 
the  use  of  census  statistics  in  business  education. 

Business  Education  Digest 

Eleanor  Skimin,  Editor,  V;2  (May, 
1941),  210  pages.  (National  Business 

Teachers  Association,  9026  Woodward  Ave¬ 
nue,  Detroit,  Michigan.) 

As  its  name  implies,  this  quarterly  publication 
includes  digests  of  articles  appearing  in  other 
magazines — the  business-education  magazines  and 
magazines  in  general  education  and  related  fields. 
News  items  of  interest  to  business  educators  and 
"Quick  Looks  at  Recent  Books”  are  additional 
features  of  the  Digest. 

By  virtue  of  having  its  own  "digest,”  business 
education  joins  the  ranks  of  the  several  fields  for 
which  digests  are  published — news,  consumer 
education,  general  education,  and  others. 

Consumer  Education 

With  Special  Emphasis  on  its  Application 
to  the  Field  of  Mathematics,  Hubert  B.  Ris- 
inger.  Studies  in  Education  No.  1 3,  School  of 
Education,  Rutgers  University,  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  New  Jersey,  April,  1941,  72  pages 
(paper  cover),  75  cents. 
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beliefs  of  the  Educational  Policies  Commission 
of  the  National  Education  Association  are  cited 
in  the  foreword  of  this  monograph  as  evidence  of 
the  need  for  more  consumer  education  in  the 
public  schools. 

After  a  brief  introduction  concerning  the  goals 
of  consumer  mathematics  and  methods  of  teaching 
and  evaluating  the  results  of  teaching,  actual 
materials  for  use  in  a  course  in  this  subject  arc 
presented. 

The  course  is  divided  into  seventeen  topics.  For 
each,  references  and  activities  are  included.  The 
majority  of  the  activities  take  the  form  of  arith¬ 
metic  problems  and  tabulations.  Many  of  the 
activities  were  developed  by  pupils;  accounts  of 
their  experiences  are  given. 

These  problems  will  be  useful  to  all  teachers 
of  consumer  education.  Those  of  us  who  believe 
that  it  is  not  desirable  to  have  pupils  rate  goods 
by  brand  names  (with  the  criterion  of  personal 
preference)  will,  of  course,  omit  problems  in¬ 
volving  those  activities  but  will  find  many  usable 
materials  in  this  practical  book. 

Solving  Handwriting  Needs 

...  As  IFe  See  Them  Today,  Frank  N. 
Freeman,  The  Zaner-Bloser  Company,  Co¬ 
lumbus,  Ohio,  1941,  35  pages  (paper  cov¬ 
er),  10  cents  (postage  stamps  accepted). 

Dr.  Freeman  has  been  studying  handwriting 
and  publishing  articles  and  books  on  the  teaching 
of  handwriting  for  the  past  thirty-five  years. 

In  this  monograph,  he  treats  of  left-handedness, 
manuscript  writing,  and  the  balance  between  drill 
and  meaning  in  acquiring  skill  in  handwriting. 

Many  teachers  will  be  surprised  at  Dr.  Free¬ 
man’s  conclusion  that  the  strongly  left-handed 
child  should  be  encouraged  to  write  with  his  left 
hand  until  they  read  of  the  disadvantages  of 
"changing  over”  from  left  to  right  hand. 

Of  particular  appeal  to  teachers  of  business 
subjects  who  may  be  confused  as  to  the  place  of 
skill  in  the  newer  educational  programs  is  this 
statement:  "No  method  has  ever  been  found  of 
attaining  skill  without  practice,  and  it  is  not 
likely  that  such  a  method  ever  w'ill  be  found.” 

There  is  ample  justification  here  for  formal  in¬ 
struction  and  supervised  drill  in  penmanship. 

Social  Science  References 

Emil  Greenberg,  New  York  University 
Book  Store,  New  York,  1940,  25  pages  (pa¬ 
per  cover),  50  cents. 

Basic  reference  materials  necessary  for  any 
search  into  the  social  sciences  are  listed  in  this 
annotated  bibliography. 

Unlike  the  majority  of  bibliographical  reference 
items,  these  are  listed  in  the  order  in  which  they 
should  be  consulted.  The  annotations  are  concise 
descriptions,  with  directions  for  use. 


The  fact  that  only  thirty  references  are  included  ! 
adds  to  the  usefulness  of  this  pamphlet. 

History  of  Business  Education  in  the 
United  States 

Edwin  G.  Knepper,  Bowling  Green  State 
University.  Bowling  Green,  Ohio,  104l,  221 
pages,  52. 

The  history  of  business  education  is  found 
among  many  scattered  sources.  Mr.  Knepper  has 
brought  together  from  several  of  these  sources 
a  history  of  business  education  in  the  United 
States.  This  history  covers  early  business  educa 
tion,  the  business  college  era,  and  subsidized 
business  education. 

It  is  complete,  except  that  there  is  little  men 
tion  of  the  history  of  commercial-teacher  training 
and  no  indication  that  previous  histories,  such  a.' 
those  by  Haynes  and  Jackson  and  by  Dewhurst. 
have  been  published.  The  inclusion  of  these 
items  would  add  to  the  value  of  the  monograph 
to  students  of  business  education,  but  the  mono¬ 
graph  does  represent  an  addition  to  the  literature 
of  the  field. 

The  Preservation  of  Business  Records 

Ralph  M.  Hower,  The  Business  Historial 
Society,  Inc.,  Soldiers  Field,  Boston,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  1941,  56  pages  (paper  cover),  free. 

This  excellent  guide  book  for  teachers  of  filing 
and  office  practice  answers  the  questions,  why? 
what?,  how?,  and  when?,  applied  to  the  preserva 
tion  of  business  records. 

Descriptions  of  filing  practices  in  various  types 
of  business  are  included. 

The  Society  publishing  this  pamphlet  has, 
among  other  purposes,  the  aim  of  promoting  the 
study  of  the  history  of  business  and  encouraging 
publication  of  the  results  of  research  along  these 
lines. 

An  Annotated  Bibliography  in 
Distributive  Education 

By  Earl  P.  Strong,  New  York  University 
School  of  Retailing,  New  York,  1941,  60 
pages,  $1  list. 

The  compiler  states  in  the  preface  of  this  bibli 
ography  that  its  purpose  is  to  bring  together  a 
selected  number  of  current  writings  in  the  field  of 
distributive  education.  No  attempt  has  been  made 
to  include  subject-matter  textbooks. 

Five  types  of  references  are  used:  books,  year 
books,  magazine  articles,  bulletins,  and  theses 
The  field  is  broken  down  into  thirty-one  units 
References  are  classified  into  one  unit  only,  with 
no  attempt  to  cross-reference  any  item.  References 
up  to  and  including  June  1,  1941,  are  included. 
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natural  Business  Year  Studies 

Published  by  the  Natural  Business  Year 
Council,  13  East  4lst  Street,  New  York. 
Mew  York.  No  charge. 

These  reports  contain  statistics  of  value  to 
teachers  of  accounting.  The  seasonal  character¬ 


istics  of  various  industries  with  respect  to  pro¬ 
duction,  sales,  inventories,  receivables,  and  lia¬ 
bilities  are  analyzed  in  them. 

"Natural”  closing  dates  for  the  records  of 
various  types  of  industries  are  recommended. 

Each  of  the  twenty-six  or  more  bulletins  issued 
to  date  deals  with  a  specific  industry. 


Basic  Library  List  for  the  Commercial  Department 

MARGIE  L.  BROWN,  GarrettsvHle  (Ohio)  High  School 
[Continued  from  September') 


Vocations 

Business  Opportunities  for  Women,  Catharine 
Oglesby,  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York,  1937. 

Miss  Oglesby  discusses  the  technique  of  job 
getting,  how  to  keep  your  job,  and  opportunities 
in  many  different  fields. 

Advertising  Careers  for  Vi'omen,  edited  by 
Blanche  Clair  and  Dorothy  Dignam  for  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Club  of  Advertising  Women,  Harper  & 
Brothers,  New  York,  1937. 

One  of  the  important  things  that  this  book 
emphasizes  is  that  the  most  important  jobs  can  be 
approached  only  through  a  series  of  small  jobs — 
chiefly  through  secretarial  work  or  practical  ex¬ 
perience  in  some  form  of  selling — and  can  be 
held  only  through  progressive  study. 

Careers  Research  Atonographs,  Institute  for  Re¬ 
search,  1931-37. 

Describes  the  attractive  and  unattractive  as¬ 
pects  of  various  careers  and  the  opportunities, 
personal  qualifications  required,  typical  work,  and 
ways  to  get  started. 

Ilott  You  Can  Get  a  fob,  Glen  L.  Gardiner, 
Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York,  1938. 

Questions  on  various  techniques  of  getting  a 
iob  are  asked  and  answered. 

The  reader  is  urged  to  determine  the  work  for 
which  he  is  qualified.  He  is  told  how  to  discover 
lob  opportunities,  who  can  help  him  to  get  a  job, 
what  preparation  to  make,  how  to  carry  out  his 
side  of  the  employment  interview,  how  to  over¬ 
come  common  difficulties  in  the  interview,  how¬ 
to  follow  up  job  prospects,  how  and  when  he 
can  make  effective  use  of  letters,  and  how  to  u.se 
his  spare  time. 

In  the  Appendix  are  a  job-experience  analysis, 
an  experience  record  and  qualification  sheet,  an 
instruction  sheet  on  building  the  job-prospect  list, 
and  employment-interview  questions. 

It’s  a  W-'ornan’s  Business,  Estelle  Hamburger, 
Vanguard  Press,  1939. 

This  is  the  actu.al  story  of  the  author — the  rise 
of  a  business  girl  from  the  ranks — a  scared 


seventeen-year-old  commercial-school  graduate 
who  became  an  executive  vice-president. 

Men  Wanted,  The  New  Opportunities  and 
What  They  Demand,  Frances  Maule,  Funk  & 
Wagnalls  Company,  New  York,  1937. 

The  book  points  out  that  business  wants  men 
of  character,  that  it  takes  education  and  training 
to  get  ahead,  there  is  no  substitute  for  brains, 
and  that  training  should  be  specific. 

The  author  advocates  that  men  should  learn  as 
they  earn.  It  is  her  belief  that  personality  counts 
at  least  half.  Every  man,  she  thinks,  should  have 
an  aim  in  life;  and  every  prospective  employee 
should  know  for  which  position  he  would  be 
fitted.  ' 

My  Life  W^ork — Office  and  Store  Occupations, 
Robert  Cooley,  Robert  H.  Rodgers,  Harry  S.  Bel- 
man,  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York, 
1930. 

Among  the  office  occupations  are  listed  the 
office  bt)y,  secretarial  worker,  clerical  worker, 
accountant,  and  office-machine  operator. 

Among  the  store  occupations  are  listed  the  re¬ 
tail  grocer,  retail  meat  dealer,  and  department- 
store  workers. 

Occupations  in  Retail  Stores,  Study  sponsored 
by  the  National  Vocational  Guidance  Association 
of  the  U.  S.  Employment  Service,  Dorthea  de 
Scheweinitz,  International  Textbook  Company, 
Scranton,  Pennsylvania,  1937. 

The  book  describes  forty-five  occupations,  list¬ 
ing  the  qualifications  for  each  occupation.  The 
author  explains  the  hiring,  training,  promotion, 
hours,  vacations,  and  earnings  while  on  the  job. 

Pick  Your  Job — And  Land  It!  By  S.  W.  Ed- 
lund  and  M.  G.  Fdlund,  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  New 
York,  1939. 

The  material  in  this  book  was  developed  and 
tested  in  the  Man  Marketing  Clinic,  an  out¬ 
growth  of  the  authors’  hobby  of  helping  people 
apply  merchandising  principles  in  order  to  get 
the  jobs  they  want.  The  book  is  full  of  case- 
histories  and  actual  letters,  which  have  been 
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analyzed  to  show  why  they  were  effective.  Entire 
job-getting  campaigns  are  presented,  as  complete¬ 
ly  planned  as  sales  campaigns. 

Two  series  of  articles  based  on  the  experience^ 
of  the  authors  have  appeared  in  the  BusiNES.s 
Education  World. 

Road  to  Anywhere:  Opportunities  in  Secre¬ 
tarial  Work,  Frances  Maule,  Funk  &  Wagnalls, 
New  York,  1938. 

Stenography  is  providing  entrance  to  many  ca¬ 
reers,  such  as  advertising,  finance,  publicity,  pub¬ 
lishing,  radio,  research,  social  service,  personnel 
and  executive  work,  and  even  Hollywood  con¬ 
nections.  Since  these  openings  are  mainly  for 
secretaries  who  have  finished  college,  this  book 
would  be  of  benefit  for  students  who  are  going 
on  to  college. 

Vocational  Analysis  of  Office  Occupations. 
Irene  Vivian,  Wisconsin  National  Youth  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Madi.son,  Wisconsin,  1938. 

Salary  averages  and  entrance  and  training  re¬ 
quirements  for  several  occupations  are  listed. 

Your  Next  Job,  Frances  Maule,  Funk  &  Wag¬ 
nalls,  New  York,  1939. 

The  author  says,  "Promotion  comes  to  those 
who  have  made  themselves  ready  for  promotion 
— preferably  for  promotion  into  a  specific  job 
which  they  have  picked  for  themselves  in  ad¬ 
vance  or  toward  which  they  have  been  steadily 


THE  FIRST  ISSUE 
OF  A  NEW  INDEX^ 

1940 

BUSINESS  EDUCATION 
INDEX 

Compiled  and  sponsored  by 

DELTA  PI  EPSILON 

Honor  Graduate  Fraternity 
In  Business  Education 

A  subject-and-author  index  of  busi¬ 
ness  education  articles  published 
during  1940  in  periodicals  and  year¬ 
books.  A  new  aid  to  librarians,  re¬ 
search  students,  teachers,  advisers, 
and  administrators  of  business  educa¬ 
tion.  Will  appear  yearly.  Price,  net 
postpaid,  $1. 

■Order  Blank 

THE  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD  ■ 

270  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City  I 

Please  send  me . copies  of  the  1940  Index  I 

$I  .I  copy,  postpaid.  I 

Name  .  | 

Street  .  I 

City  . State  .  | 


shaping  their  courses.”  The  author  tells  how  to 
prepare  for  promotion. 

Careers  for  /Men,  by  Edward  L.  Bernays,  Gar¬ 
den  City  Publishing  Company,  New  York,  is  an¬ 
other  good  book  in  the  vocations  field. 

If  further  books  in  the  vocational  field  are 
desired,  consult  Books  About  Jobs,  a  bibliography 
of  occupational  literature,  by  Willard  F.  Parker, 
published  for  the  National  Occupational  Con¬ 
ference  by  the  American  Library  Association, 
Chicago;  or  the  Index  to  Vocations,  compiled  by 
the  High  School  Reference  Division  Public  Library 
of  Fort  Wayne  and  Allen  County,  Indiana,  by 
Willodeen  Price  and  Zelma  F.  Ticen. 

Recent  Publications  of  the  American  Manage¬ 
ment  Association  of  New  York  City  is  another 
good  source. 

General  Reference  Books 

Encyclopaedia  Britannica. 

School  Atlas,  John  Paul  Goode,  Rand,  New 
York. 

Parliamentary  Procedure  at  a  Glance,  Ossie 
Garfield  Jones,  Appleton-Century,  New  York. 

Lincoln  Library  of  Essential  Information,  Fron¬ 
tier  Press,  Buffalo. 

Etiquette,  Mrs.  Emily  Post,  Funk. 

Readers’  Guide  to  Periodical  Literature,  Wil¬ 
son,  New  York. 

Robert’s  Rules  of  Order,  Scott,  New  York. 

State  Manual  or  Bluebook  for  your  own  state, 
usually  free. 

Statesman’s  Yearbook:  statistical  and  historical 
annual  of  the  states  of  the  world  by  the  year. 
The  statistical  information  about  the  govern¬ 
ments  of  the  world  w'ould  prove  valuable  in  any 
library.  Macmillan,  New  York. 

An  unabridged  dictionary. 

World  Almanac,  World-Telegram,  New  York. 

- 4 - 

CLEAR,  and  more  clear,  out  of  the  dimness 
of  coming  time,  emerge  to  the  vision  of 
faith  the  myriad  hosts  of  the  generations  that 
shall  succeed  us.  These  generations  are  to 
stand  in  our  places,  to  be  called  by  our  names, 
and  to  accept  the  heritage  of  joy  or  woe 
which  w'e  shall  bequeath  them.  Shall  they  look 
back  upon  us  with  veneration  for  our  wisdom 
and  beneficent  forecast,  or  with  shame  at  our 
selfishness  and  degeneracy?  Our  ancestors  were 
noble  examples  to  us;  shall  we  be  ignoble  ex¬ 
amples  to  our  posterity?  Let  us  not  dishonor 
our  lineage.  Let  us  remember  that  the  for¬ 
tunes  of  our  children,  and  of  their  descend¬ 
ants,  hang  upon  our  fidelity,  just  as  our  for¬ 
tunes  were  suspended  upon  the  fidelity  of  our 
fathers. — Horace  Mann. 
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in  a  World  Demanding  Captains? 


Routine  instruction  produces  rou¬ 
tine  workers  — a  glut  on  the  market. 

Prepare  students  for  leadership! 
Give  them  the  EXTRA  that  em¬ 
ployers  want . . .  give  them  training 
in  the  mistake-proof  Ditto  business 
routines!  That’s  an  inspiration  to 


students,  an  avenue  to  success  for 


LIQUID  or  GELATIN  TYPE  DUPLICATORS 

Ditto  duplicators  arc  priced  from  $3.95: 
esery  school  and  teacher  can  have  Dino 
benefits.  Illustrated;  Self-feeding  Ditto  D-5 
liquid  duplicator  for  paper  up  to  9'  by  14*. 
Prints  anything  typed,  written  or  drawn, 
1  to  4  colors  at  once,  50  to  7  5  copies  per 
minute.  300  copies  from  each  original.  Be¬ 
cause  Ditto  leads  Ditto  offers  both  gelatin 
and  liquid  type  duplicators. 


FREEl  DITTO  TEXTS 

Supplement  Your  Present  Methods 

These  self-explanatory  Ditto  Texts 
cover  both  Ditto  machine  usage 
and  Ditto  methods  application. 
Use  the  coupon — train  them  to  get 
jobs  and  go  places  in  business! 


them— a  very  good  reason  why  an 
employer  should  hire  them  above 
others  who  haven’t  got  the  Ditto 
PLUS  training! 

DITTO 

I  DITTO,  Inc.,  2251  W.  Harrison  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

•  Gentlemen:  Without  obligation  please — 

[  (  )  Send  me  "Copies,  Their  Place  in  Business.” 

!  (  )  "A  New  Trend  in  Accounting." 

I  (  )  Arrange  a  Ditto  demonstration  for  me. 

I 

j  .My  Name . 

I  School . 

I 

•  Address . 

I 

!  City . County . State . 


IVhen  returning  this  coupon  please  mention  the  Business  Education  World. 
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How  TO  Plan  Meals  for  Home  Defensi 


Here's  what  young  home 
makers  should  know  — 
Booklet  sent  for  3< 


^X)DAY  our  leaders  recognize  that  sound 
I-  nutrition  is  essential  to  national  defense. 
Only  a  strong  people  can  build  a  strong  nation. 
And  strong  people  are  built  by  proper  diets. 
Meal  planning  has  taken  on  a  new  meaning 
and  new'  importance. 

How  should  meals  be  planned  to  promote 
health  and  vitality?  How  can  consumers 
stretch  their  food  dollars  by  wise  buying? 
What  should  homemakers  know  about  inex- 
l)ensive  yet  essential  foods? 

Ways  to  eat  better  for  less 


the  material  becomes  especially  timely 
helpful. 

“Stretching  the  Food  Dollar”  is  one  of 
31  volumes  in  the  Household  Finance  Lib:; 
of  Consumer  Exiucation.  Published  to  ir.; 
consumers  wiser  managers  and  better  buy- 
these  booklets  are  sent  to  anyone  intere< 
for  mailing  costs  only.  We’d  like  to  send  yi . 
copy  of  “Stretching  the  Food  Dollar”  so  : 
you  may  judge  its  value  to  you  as  a  classn« 
text.  With  it  you  will  receive  a  list  of  the  o  r 
booklets  in  the  series.  Why  don’t  you  k: 
the  coupon  now? 


These  are  everyday  problems  in  feeding  a  fam¬ 
ily  which  “Stretching  the  Food  Dollar”  helps 
to  solve.  The  section  on  Daily  Needs  shows 
the  foods  needed  every  day  to  promote  growth, 
supply  energy  and  safeguard  health.  Meal  Pat¬ 
terns  help  the  homemaker  to  combine  these 
foods  into  appetizing  and  varied  meals.  The 
section  on  Saving  While  You  Spend  gives  prac¬ 
tical  pointers  on  how  to  make  daily  savings  in 
the  food  bill.  Convenient  tables  tell  how  much 
to  buy  for  the  servings  required. 


HOUSEHOLD  FINANCI 

- io-  - 


/  ESTABLISHCO  1178 


HMdquartMv:  919  North  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicaii 

On*  of  America's  laadino  family  finance  orgonizationt  wil* 
300  branches  in  198  cities 


I  Research  Dept.  HEH'-IO 
I  Household  Finance  Corporation 
I  919  North  Michigan  Avenue 
I  Chicago,  Illinois 

I  Please  send  me  a  copy  of  “Stretching  the  Fooc 
j  Dollar”  and  complete  list  of  titles  in  the  Librar 
I  of  Consumer  Education.  I  enclose  a  3t  stamp 


Timely  material  for  clattwork  I  Name. . 

Here,  in  a  handy,  practical  booklet,  are  the  I  Address 
essentials  of  a  safe  food  economy  made  simple 
and  easy.  In  the  present  defense  emergency 


When  sending  for  this  booklet  please  mention  The  Business  Education  World. 
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THE  GREGG  WRITER' 


Each  month  the  B.  E.  W.  qives  in  this 
department  some  5.000  words  ol  se¬ 
lected  material  counted  in  units  oi  20 
standard  words  for  dictation.  This  ma¬ 
terial  will  be  found  in  shorthand  in  the 
same  issue  oi  THE  GREGG  WRITER 


Tom  Proves  a  Point 

By  EDGAR  DANIEL  KRAMER 
From  “Young  America” 

Copyright,  Eton  Publishing  Company,  1940 
(Concluded  from  the  September  issue J 

TOM’S  HEART  thudded  into  his  throat.  Then 
his  taut  frame  relaxed  as  the  spinning"”  boat 
swerved — to  smash  into  the  tangle  or  bridge 
wreckage,  trees,  and  general  debris  jammed  on  the 
lip  of  the  dam.  muscle  was  twitching  in 

Tom’s  left  cheek  as  it  always  did  while  he  was 
waiting  for  a  football  game  to  start. 

"Only**’  prolongin’  the  agony!"  Mr.  Walker 
was  moaning.  "The  three  of  them  are  done 
for  now.  That  mess  is  breakin’  up*®  an’  goin’ 
over  any  minute!  Let  another  log  pile  into  it 
like  that  an’ — ’’ 

"Fetch  a  ball  of  strong  twine  from’®*®  the  store!" 
Tom’s  clear  voice  broke  in  on  the  storekeeper’s 
dismal  muttering.  He  pulled  a  good-sized  stone 
from  the  mud  at  his’®”  feet  and  washed  it  in  the 
pouring  rain.  "Time’s  precious!  Hustle!” 

Almost  as  auickly  as  the  telling,  the  twine 
was  thrust  at'®“  him. 

"Let  this  out,”  Tom  ordered,  while  he  securely 
knotted  the  free  end  of  the  stout  cord  around  the 
stone  he  was  holding.’®*®  "Get  a  coil  of  strong 
rope,  somebody!” 

Sensing  what  Tom  had  in  mind,  the  waiting 
crowd  sent  a  sudden  shout  of’®*®  encouragement 
across  the  thunder  of  waters  to  the  marooned 
men.  The  rope  was  hastily  brought.  Kneeling 
in  the  rocking’’®®  boat  beside  their  still  companion, 
Mr.  Stiffler  and  Mr.  Wherley  watched  helplessly. 

"Stand  back!”  Tom  rasped  at  last.””  "Give 
me  plenty  of  room!”  The  muscle  in  his  left 
cheek  was  rigid  now,  as  it  was  after  the  game 
had  started.  "All”*®  set?”  he  flung  at  the  men 
handling  the  twine  and  the  rope. 

They  nodded.  Tom’s  right  arm  went  up,  the 
.  stone  and  its  trailing  string”*®  in  his  fist.  Never 
^  had  he  faced  such  a  crisis.  Not  only  against  wind 
and  rain  and  distance,  as  he  had  done  on”*® 
previous  occasions,  but  also  against  Death  he  was 
pitting  his  forward  passing  skill. 

Panic  seized  him,  A  tremor’”*  shook  him. 
But  he  had  a  job  to  do.  He  must  concentrate  upon 
it,  think  of  nothing  else.  It  was  just  as  iP** 
he  were  about  to  flip  a  forward  pass  to  a  flying 
teammate  with  the  hostile  ends  charging  in.  He 
'  couldn’t  be’”®  thinking  of  them.  His  job  was  to 
by  the  football  in  the  hands  of  that  speeding  re¬ 


ceiver.  His  job  now  was  to  hurl’”*  that  stone 
into  the  tossing  boat.  He  steadied. 

SAVE  for  the  moaning  of  the  wind,  the  rush  of 
the  rain  and  the  roar  of^  the  river,  there  was  no 
sound  in  the  late-afternoon  stillness. 

Then,  with  all  the  skill  of  his  whipcord  right 
arm  ancl  strength’*®*  of  his  lithe,  muscular  body  in 
the  throw,  he  let  go.  The  twine  trailing,  the 
stone  went  sailing  out  over  the  welter’**  of  waters. 

"Watch  the  twine  and  rope!”  Tom  cautioned, 
his  gaze  glued  on  the  stone’s  flight.  "Don’t  let 
them  tangle!” 

For  a  split  second’**®  the  stone  seemed  to  hesi¬ 
tate  short  of  its  goal  and  hover  in  midair.  Then 
it  dipped  and  plopped  into  the  unsteady’**®  boat. 
Mr.  Wherley  pounced  upon  it  and,  while  the 
spectators  cheered,  frantically  pulled  in  the  twine 
hand-over’**®-hand.  Carefully  the  men  on  shore 
paid  it  out.  After  a  dragging  eternity,  Mr.  Stif¬ 
fler  was  clawing  the”®*  rope  into  the  boat.  The 
next  instant  he  was  lashing  it  around  the  stern 
post.  Then  he  was  motioning  them  to  pull.’’*” 

The  rope  tautened.  The  boat  moved.  The 
weight  of  the  world  seemed  to  be  pulling  it  back, 
sucking  it  over  the  rim  of  the’”®  dam  into  the 
seething  maelstrom  beneath.  The  accumulation  of 
wreckage  and  debris  that  held  it  crumbled  and’”® 
disappeared — and  the  boat,  with  its  three  occu¬ 
pants,  bobbed  suddenly  along  the  very  lip  of  the 
dam.  For  clockticks””  that  seemed  ages  it  dan¬ 
gled  on  the  edge  of  eternity.  Then  it  slowly 
moved  clear.  The  men  at  the  rope  dug  in’*®"  their 
heels  in  the  soft  going,  quickened  their  pace  and 
put  every  ounce  of  their  strength  into  their  puli. 
The  margin  of’*”  safety  gradually  widened — 
grudgingly  at  first,  then  more  rapidly — until  to 
joyously  oystericaV^  whoops,  the  boat  nosed  into 
the  bank.  Hastily  Mr.  Stiffler,  Mr.  Wherley,  and 
their  unconscious  companion  were'**’  lifted  out 
and  hurried  to  the  shelter  of  the  store. 

"WELL,  2^ke,”  Mr.  Stiffler  suddenly  broke  the 
thoughtful  silence'^  between  them,  when  they 
were  finally  rattling  and  splattering  homeward 
through  the  downpour  in  his  asthmatic  car,  "I'**® 
reckon  Tom’s  sure  enough  showed  us.” 

Tom,  sprawled  on  the  back  seat,  sat  ^  with 
a  jerk  and  waited  tensely  for  his  father’s’**®  reply. 

"I’ll  say  he  has!”  Mr.  Wherley  agreed,  making 
no  effort  to  conceal  his  pride  in  his  son.  "There 
ain’t  many***®  lads  could  have  done  what  my  boy 
did,  Ike.  No,  sirree!  That  took  head  and  heart  and 
skill.  No  wonder  Coach  Hollens  is  countin’’**® 
on  him  to  report  for  training  next  week.  With 
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Tom  in  there  doin’  his  stuff  that  college  is  sure 
goin’  to  have’**'  one  whale  of  a  football  team. 
There’.s  no  duckin’  that!” 

Tom  grinned  and  relaxed.  (1692) 

Graded  Letters 

By  PHILIP  PEPE 
For  Use  with  Chapter  Four 

Dear  Sir: 

>X'e  have  no  charge  account  for  your  company 
.md  cannot  accept  your  present  purchase  on  a 
cfiarge  basis,*’  but  since  it  is  clear  from  your 
letter  that  you  are  desirous  of  getting  these  goods 
before  noon  on  Tuesday,  we  are“  going  to  fill  the 
order  and  send  it  along  to  you  collect,  to  bring 
you  this  first  purchase  in  time. 

If  you  care*®  to  have  us  bill  you  on  future 
orders,  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  the  names  of 
a  number  of  houses*®  with  whom  you  carry  charge 
accounts,  and  to  fill  in  the  questionnaire  we  are 
sending  you. 

On  the  attached  yellow  sheet^®®  we  list  the  data 
necessary  before  we  can  sell  you  on  open  account. 
Take  the  questionnaire  to  your  bank’*'  and  ask 
them  to  fill  in  the  blank  spaces  and  return  it  to  us. 
If  the  report  and  the  answers  from  the  houses’*® 
with  whom  you  are  already  carrying  accounts  are 
good  enough,  you  will  be  able  to  charge  purchases 
from  us’*®  another  time  without  further  ado. 

Very’  truly  yours,  (171) 

Dear  Sir: 

Thank  you  for  the  order  of  yesterday  after¬ 
noon.  Everything  but  the  w'heat  has  gone  ahead 
in*®  one  mixed  car.  The  first  carload  of  wheat 
will  be  shipped  today. 

We  have  not  as  yet  received  word  from  the 
elevator*®  about  when  they  expect  to  ship  the 
other  two  carloads,  but  when  we  get  an  answer 
to  our  question  we  will  inform®®  you.  We  have  a 
number  of  orders  for  spring  wheat  (some  for  the 
Government),  so  the  only  sure  way  of  getting 
your*®  usual  order  through  without  any  waiting, 
will  be  for  you  to  place  it  immediately.  The  call 
for  spring’®®  wheat  this  month  has  been  especially 
heavy. 

Remember,  it  is  our  wish  to  look  after  your 
business  with  the  utmost’*®  care.  If  we  should 
ever  overlook  anything,  do  not  fail  to  write  tt) 
us  frankly  and  fully.  'This  company’*®  has  grown 
through  friendly  dealings. 

Yours  very  truly,  (149) 

For  Use  with  Chapter  Five  of  the  Manual 
Dear  Sir: 

I  find  that  business  requires  every  writer  to 
put  a  smile  into  the  letters  he  writes  to  the  thou¬ 
sands*®  of  buyers  outside  his  company.  A  smile 
and  a  note  of  kindness  will  make  an  idea  a  suc¬ 
cess  while*®  a  dull  letter  will  ruin  it. 

We  create  letters  with  a  smile!  Thousands  of 
business  houses  have  appointed  us*®  to  put  power 
into  their  sales  correspondence — the  mighty  life¬ 
line  of  every  business.  Perhaps  you  will  permit*® 
us  to  do  a  series  of  letters  that  will  suit  your 
particular  business — without  charging  you  a  dol¬ 


lar.***  The  letters  will  be  addressed  to  you.  Only 
if  you  are  pleased  with  them  and  consider  our 
correspondence  an’*®  exceptional  success  will  you 
need  to  pay  the  small  sum  we  charge  for  our  let¬ 
ters. 

I  enclose  correspondence  we  have’*®  prepared 
for  various  progressive  companies  downtown.  Not 
a  few  of  them  have  written  us  fine  letters  of 
thanks’*®  for  opening  their  eyes  to  something  new 
and  highly  promising. 

If  you  could  go  through  our  files  you  would 
find  dozens’*®  of  letters  from  pleased  businessmen 
who  point  out  the  new  opportunities  open  to  their 
businesses  since  bringing’®"  their  letter-writing 
problems  to  us.  Your  experience  will  be  the 
same,  we  know. 

Mr.  Fred  Smith,  the  son  of  the**®  director  of 
our  organization,  would  like  to  call  and  see  you 
in  person  to  supplement  these  statements  with’** 
samples  of  correspondence  suitable  for  immediate 
use  in  your  company.  After  you  have  seen  what 
we*"  produce  for  you,  we  are  sure  you  will  be 
persuaded  as  to  the  advantages  of  appointing 
professional**®  writers  to  write  proper  sales  letter' 
for  you. 

Yours  truly,  (290) 

For  Use  with  Chapter  Six  of  the  Manual 
Dear  Mr.  Brown: 

Our  agent  informs  us,  after  inspection  of  the 
new  catalogue  you  are  preparing  for  us,*®  that 
the  book  will  be  outstanding  in  appearance.  We 
tan  still  point  with  pride  at  the  beauty  of  the 
advertisements*®  in  the  other  catalogue  you  did. 
Now  with  the  improvements  you  and  our  readers 
have  suggested,  the  new  book  should"  bring  in 
hundreds  of  favorable  comments.  To  prevent 
any  delay  in  delivery  of  the  catalogues,*®  we  plan 
to  have  them  shipped  from  the  printing  plant 
around  Saturday,  November  1.  Please  hold  the 
book  after  it  is’"  printed  pending  receipt  of  our 
mailing  list. 

Our  representatives  have  scheduled  a  meeting 
this  winter  to  be’*®  held  at  the  Newspaper  Build¬ 
ing  in  this  town.  Field  representatives,  stockhold¬ 
ers,  and  outstanding  men  in  the’*®  industry  will  be 
present.  Plan  to  come,  too,  and  spend  the  week 
from  Monday  through  Sunday,  December  1 
through  7,  here.’"  We  will  endeavor  to  see  that 
every  day  you  spend  here  will  be  entirely  filled 
with  pleasure.  You  will  make  the’"  acquaintance 
of  many  men  in  the  advertising  field.  Make  your 
decision  now  to  come  as  our  guest,  and  you  can"* 
depend  on  us  to  see  that  your  stay  is  well  planned 

As  for  the  catalogues,  let  me  know  when  the) 
are  ready  for  binding**®  so  that  we  can  send  the 
mailing  list. 

Cordially  yours,  (230) 

Dear  Mr.  Prentice: 

I  am  unable  at  the  moment  to  tell  you  when 
your  catalogues  will  be  ready  for  the*®  bindery 
The  presses  are  tied  up  now  on  a  big  Defense 
job,  but  it  should  be  off  and  trimmed  by  the  sec¬ 
ond  week**  in  October. 

Your  stock  has  been  received  and  your  book 
is  scheduled  to  follow  the  Defense  folder. 

The  visit  outlined"  sounds  most  enjoyable,  but 
1  cannot  make  a  definite  promise  yet. 

Sincerely,  (76) 
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THE  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


Christopher  Columbus  Reports 
His  First  Impressions  of  America 

Excerpts  from  a  letter  to  Gabriel  Sanchez, 
Treasurer  of  King  Ferdinand  of  Spain 

From  “A  Treasury  of  The  World’s  Great 
Letters” 

Edited  by  M.  Lincoln  Schuster 

Cupyright,  19t0,  by  Simon  and  Srhutter,  Inc. 

ON  February  14,  1493,  says  Dr.  A.  S.  W. 
Roscnbach  in  "Books  and"  Bidders,”  Christopher 
Columhus  "carefully  prepared  as  complete  an  ac¬ 
count  of  his  marvelous  voyage  as  was*®  possible 
under  the  circumstances.  He  wrote  the  details  of 
his  journey  on  a  stout  piece  of  parchment, 
wrapped  it**®  carefully  in  a  piece  of  waterproof 
cloth,  then  placed  it  in  an  iron-bound  barrel  and 
threw  it  into  the  raging"®  ocean.  .  .  .  And  if  I 
thought  there  were  one  chance  in  a  million  of 
linding  it  I  would  take  my  power  boat,  the  First’®® 
Folio,  and  cruise  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Azores  forever!” 

The  Columbus  letter  here  printed  is  the  next’" 
best  thing,  being  the  account  by  Columbus  himself 
of  the  discovery  of  America.  Without  the’*®  signa¬ 
ture  of  Christopher  Columbus,  and  without  the 
date  line  marking  one  of  the  turning  points  of 
world  history,’®®  this  would  probably  Be  an  ordin¬ 
ary,  if  somewhat  grandiloquent  and  overwritten, 
travel  letter. 

In'"®  the  words  of  President  Lowell  of  Harvard: 
"when  Columbus  set  out  he  did  not  know  where 
he  was  going;  when  he"®  arrived  he  did  not  know 
where  he  was;  when  he  returned  he  did  not 
know  where  he  had  been,  but  all  the  same  he 
discovered"®  America.” 

According  to  the  latest  researches,  Columbus 
was  by  blood  a  Spanish  Jew  whose  forebears®*® 
had  sought  safety  in  Genoa  from  the  Inquisition 
in  Spain. 

A  Harvard  University  expedition®*®  recently  re¬ 
traced  the  routes  of  the  Columbus  voyages  to  an¬ 
swer  the  question  of  "whether  Christopher*"  Co¬ 
lumbus  was  really  a  sailor,  or  only  a  landlubber 
with  a  big  idea  that  something  besides®®®  horrible 
monsters  filled  the  space  beyond  the  Atlantic 
horizon.” 

This  expedition  directed  by  Dr.®"  Samuel  Eliot 
Morison,  employed  two  schooners  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  eight  experienced  navigators,**"  and  checked 
the  accounts  of  the  Columbus  voyages  against  their 
own  observations.  After  sailing  the  route***  from 
Cadiz  to  Madeira,  the  Canaries,  and  Trinidad  and 
along  the  shores  of  Central  American  countries®"® 
for  more  than  four  months,  identifying  and  follow¬ 
ing  most  of  the  courses  and  landfalls  in  the  logs 
of*"®  Columbus  and  notes  left  by  him  and  his  son. 
Dr.  Morison  announced  that  the  reputation  of  Co¬ 
lumbus  as*"  a  .seaman  and  navigator  was  strongly 
confirmed.  He  declared  that  Columbus  was  "a 
master  navigator**®  and  a  shrew'd  and  accurate  ob¬ 
server  with  a  keen  sense  of  beauty.” 

In  the  opinion  of  some  historians,**®  Bjarni  Her- 
julfsson  of  Iceland  actually  discovered  America  in 
the  year  987,***  more  than  four  hundred  and  fifty 
years  before  Columbus  was  bom.  Leif  Ericsson, 
also  of  Icelandic  birth,®"®  may  have  set  foot  on  the 
mainland  of  America  in  A.D.  1000.  Columbus 
himself  actually"®"  never  set  foot  on  the  mainland 
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of  North  or  South  America,  and  he  died  without 
knowing  that  he  had  discovered®*®  a  new  world. 
His  name,  moreover,  was  not  Columbus  but 
Cristobal  Colon. 

What  follows  is  the  document”®  in  which  the 
discoverer  of  America  (until  the  experts  definitely 
prove  Lief’s  claim)  reports  to®"  "the  most  invinci¬ 
ble  Ferdinand,”  King  of  Spain,  concerning  the 
islands  recently  discovered  in  what  Columbus^  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  "the  Indian  Sea,  beyond  the  Ganges.” 

According  to  Wilberforce  Fames,  who  edited 
the*®"  letter  for  the  Lenox  Library  of  New  York 
in  1893,  it  was  first  printed  in  Spanish®*®  at  Bar¬ 
celona,  in  April,  1493.  In  it  is  recounted  the 
earliest  information®*®  of  an  event  that  literally 
opened  up  a  new  world. 

The  voyage  it.self  lasted  two  hundred  and*"'* 
twenty-four  days,  from  August  3,  1492,  when  Co¬ 
lumbus  sailed  from  the  harbor  of  Palos  on’®"  the 
southern  coast  of  Spain,  in  his  forty-first  year,  with 
three  small  ships,  the  Santa  Maria,  the  Pinta,  and 
the  Nina,’®"  to  March  15,  1943,  when  he  returned 
in  a  single  vessel  to  the  same  port.  Traditional’*® 
historians  still  tell  us  that  when  Columbus  landed 
at  Watling  Island  in  the  Bahamas  group,  on’*® 
October  12,  1492,  he  thought  he  was  near  Ci- 
pango,  or  Japan.  But  according  to  the’*’  latest  bi¬ 
ography  of  Columbus,  a  brilliant  and  searching 
study  by  Salvadore  de  Madariaga,*®"  his  plan  when 
he  left  Spain  was  "merely  to  up  anchor  and  sail 
due  west  until  he  hit  something,  whether  what 
he*®®  hit  was  Cipango  or  Cathay®^  or  some  of  the 
myriads  of  islands  with  which,  like  other  men  of 
his  time,  he**"  believed  the  unknown  West  was 
jammed.” 

In  any  event,  the  letter  that  follows  gives  a 
detailed  firsthand  account  of***  what  Columbus 
found  when  he  came  ashore  on  October  12,  1942: 

"These  things  that  have  been  done 
are  thus  briefly  related.” 

BECAUSE  my  undertakings  have  attained  suc¬ 
cess,  I  know  that  it  will  be  pleasing  to***  you: 
these  I  have  determined  to  relate,  so  that  you 
may  be  made  acquainted  with  everything  done 
and  discovered*®*  in  this  our  voyage.  On  the  thirty- 
third  day  after  I  departed  from  Cadiz,  I  came  to 
the  Indian®*"  Sea,  where  I  found  many  islands  in¬ 
habited  by  men  without  number,  of  all  which  I 
took  possession  for  our®*®  most  fortunate  king,  with 
proclaiming  heralds  and  flying  standards,  no  one 
objecting. 

To  the  first  of  these  I  gave®**  the  name  of  the 
blessed  Saviour,’  on  whose  aid  relying  I  had 
reached  this  as  well  as  the  other  islands.  But  the’®"* 
Indians  called  it  Guanahany.  I  also  called  each 
one  of  the  others  by  a  new  name.  For  I  ordered 
one'®"  island  to  be  called  Santa  Maria  of  the  Con¬ 
ception,®  another  Fernandina,®  another’®*®  Isabella,* 
another  Juana,"  and  so  on  with  the  rest. 

As  soon  as  we  had  arrived  at  that  island  which 
I  have  just’"*®  now  said  was  called  Juana,  I  pro¬ 
ceeded  along  its  coast  towards  the  west  for  some 

>ln  Spunish.  San  Salvador,  one  of  the  Kahama  Islands.  It 
has  been  variously  identified  with  (Irand  Turk.  Cat.  Watling. 
Mariguana.  Samana,  and  Aeklin  islands.  Watllng’s  Island 
seems  to  hare  much  in  its  favor. 

zi'erh&ps  Crooked  Island  or,  according  to  others.  North 
Calco. 

•Identified  by  some  with  lx>ng  Island:  by  others  with  Little 
Inagua. 

''Identified  variously  with  Fortune  Island  and  (Ireat  Inagua. 
•The  island  of  Cuba. 

•China. 
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distance;  I  found  it  so  large  and  without**  per¬ 
ceptible  end,  that  I  believed  it  to  be  not  an  island, 
but  the  continental  country  of*'"®  Cathay;*  seeing, 
however,  no  towns  or  cities  situated  on  the  sea- 
coast,  but  only  some  villages  and  rude’***  farms, 
with  whose  inhabitants  I  was  unable  to  converse, 
because  as  soon  as  they  saw  us  they  took  flight. 

r**®  proceeded  farther,  thinking  that  I  would  dis¬ 
cover  some  city  or  large  residences.  At  length, 
perceiving  that  we***®  had  gone  far  enough,  that 
notliing  new  appeared,  and  that  this  way  was  lead¬ 
ing  us  to  the  north,  which  I  wished  to  avoid,*^®" 
because  it  was  winter  on  the  land,  and  it  was  my 
intention  to  go  to  the  south,  moreover  the  winds 
were”"®  becoming  violent,  I  therefore  determined 
that  no  other  plans  were  practicable,  and  so,  going 
back,  I  returned*'**®  to  a  certain  bay  that  I  had  no¬ 
ticed,  from  which  I  sent  two  of  our  men  to  the 
land,  that  they  might  find  out  whether***®  there  was 
a  king  in  this  country,  or  any  cities.  These  men 
traveled  for  three  days,  and  they  found  people  and 
houses***®  without  number,  but  they  were  small  and 
without  any  government,  therefore  they  re¬ 
turned.  .  .  . 

This  island  is  surrounded'**®  by  many  very  safe 
and  wide  harbors,  not  excelled  by  any  others  that 
I  have  ever  seen.  Many  great**®®  and  salubrious 
rivers  flow  through  it.  There  are  also  many  very 
high  mountains  there.  All  these  islands  are  very*** 
beautiful,  and  distinguished  by  various  qualities; 
they  are  accessible,  and  full  of  a  great  variety***®  of 
trees  stretching  up  to  the  stars;  the  leaves  of  which 
I  believe  are  never  shed,  for  I  saw  them  as  green 
and***®  flourishing  as  they  are  usually  in  Spain  in 
the  month  of  May;  some  of  them  were  blossom¬ 
ing,  some  were  bearing***®  fruit,  some  were  in  other 
conditions;  each  one  was  thriving  in  its  own 
way.  The  nightingale  and  various  other**®®  birds 
without  number  were  singing,  in  the  month  of 
November,  when  I  was  exploring  them. 

There  are  besides  in  the***®  said  island  Juana 
seven  or  eight  kinds  of  palm  trees,  which  far  ex¬ 
cel  ours  in  height  and  beauty,  just  as  all  the 
other***®  trees,  herbs,  and  fruits  do.  There  are  al¬ 
so  excellent  pine  trees,  vast  plains  and  meadows, 
a  variety  of  birds,  a***®  variety  of  honey,  and  a  va¬ 
riety  of  metals,  excepting  iron.  In  the  one  which 
was  called***®  Hispana,  as  we  said  above,  there  are 
great  and  beautiful  mountains,  vast  fields,  groves, 
fertile  plains,  very  suitable  for**®®  planting  and  cul¬ 
tivating,  and  for  the  building  of  houses. 

The  convenience  of  the  harbors  in  this  island, 
and****  the  remarkable  number  of  rivers  contrib¬ 
uting  to  the  healthfulness  of  man,  exceed  belief, 
unless  one*®*®  has  seen  them.  .  .  . 

Truly  great  and  wonderful  is  this,  because 
what  the  human  understanding  could  not  attain, 
that  the***®  divine  will  has  granted  to  human 
efforts,  as  has  happened  to  us  on  the  present  oc¬ 
casion,  who  have  attained*®*®  that  which  hitherto 
mortal  men  have  never  reached. 

For  if  anyone  has  written  or  said  anything  about 
these^  islands,  it  was  all  with  obscurities  and 
conjectures;  no  one  claims  that  he  has  seen  them; 
from  which  they  seemed  like  fables.***®  Therefore 
let  the  king  and  queen,  the  princes  and  their 
most  fortunate  kingdoms,  and  all  other  countries 
of  Christendom****  give  thanks  to  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  who  has  bestowed  upon  us 
so  great  a  victory  and  gift.  Let****  religious  pro- 
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cessions  be  solemnized;  let  sacred  festivals  be  ! 
given;  let  the  churches  be  covered  with  festive’*** 
garlands.  Let  us  be  glad,  as  well  on  account  ot  i 
the  exaltation  of  our  faith,  as  on  account  of  the 
increase*’"®  of  our  temporal  affairs,  of  which  not 
only  Spain,  but  universal  Christendom  will  be 
partaker.  These”*®  things  that  have  been  done 
are  thus  briefly  related.  Farewell.  Lisbon,  the 
day  before  the  Ides  of  March.’ 

Christopher”**  Columbus 
admiral  of  the  Ocean  fleet 

SUBSEQUENTLY  Columbus  made  three  other 
voyages  to  America,*’*"  the  last  in  1503,  still  seek¬ 
ing  (according  to  the  older  view  of  traditional 
historians)”*®  the  westward  route  to  the  fabulous 
islands  of  Asia.  He  was  a  poor  colonial  admin¬ 
istrator,**"®  and  his  last  years  were  marked  by 
tragedy  and  failure. 

From  his  second  voyage  to  the  new  world 
Columbus  returned***®  to  Spain  in  sackcloth  and 
ashes;  from  his  third,  in  chains.  He  was  a 
quixotic  discoverer,  dreaming  great  dreams  and**" 
validating  them  by  a  blind  courage;  but  as  a  gov¬ 
ernor  of  men  in  a  new  island  empire  he  was 
a**®®  dismal  failure;  and  he  paid  the  price  for  both 
his  triumphs  and  his  failures.  George  Santayana 
put  it  compactly***®  in  a  celebrated  sonnet  which 
ends  with  these  lines: 

Columbus  found  a  world  and  had  no  chart. 

Save  one  that  faith**®®  deciphered  in  the  skies; 

To  trust  the  soul’s  invincible  surmise 

Was  all  his  science  and  his  only  art.  (1918) 

(Ht^rinted  by  permission  oj  editor  and  publishers  i 

Radio  Masses  Its  Microphones 
Behind  National  Defense 

By  M.  M.  BEARD 
From  “Pick-Ups”  for  May,  1941 

BROADCASTING  is  tackling  the  biggest  job 
in  its  history.  It  has  mustered  its  microphones 
behind  the  National*®  Defense  Program. 

A  nation  of  130  million  people  is  being  rallied 
to  the  cause  of*®  Democracy.  An  aroused,  united 
America  must  roll  up  its  sleeves  and  work  to  de¬ 
fend  this  priceless  possession.*"  The  call  of  Na¬ 
tional  Defense  rings  out.  Men  needed  for  the 
army,  navy,  marines,  air  corps.  Men  needed  foi*’ 
factories,  shipyards,  arsenals,  munition  plants,  oil 
refineries,  farms,  mines,  laboratories,  transporta¬ 
tion.*"®  Subversive  propaganda  must  be  com¬ 
batted — sabotage  crushed.  Morale  of  boys  in 
camp — folks  back  home — workers  must***  be  sus¬ 
tained.  Health  must  be  guarded. 

This,  briefly,  is  the  defense  message.  It  must 
reach  every  citizen  in  the'*®  United  States.  It 
must  penetrate  three  million  square  miles  of  terri¬ 
tory.  It  must  go  on  day  after  day — week***  after 
week — to  keep  pace  with  the  shifting  natiowl 
and  international  scenes.  It  must  travel  with 
speed.  And  as'*®  never  before  the  nation  turns 
to  Radio — the  speediest  voice  in  the  land — to 
tell  the  people  why,  how,  and*®®  where  to  do  the 
job. 

How  are  broadcasters  meeting  the  challenge? 

Actually  the  big  push  over  the  air  started** 
last  year  after  President  Roosevelt  and  Congress 
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initiated  the  preparedness  program.  To  the  Civil**® 
Service  Commission  fell  the  immediate  task  of 
locating  thousands  of  skilled  workers  for  the  Army 
and  Navy”®  departments.  Since  such  a  program 
could  not  be  carried  on  with  necessary  speed  by 
ordinary  procedures”®  the  Commission  turned  to 
Radio.  Posters  placed  in  post  offices  and  police 
stations  played  their  part  but,*®*  broadcasters, 
says  the  Commission,  handled  the  bulk  of  the 
work. 

By  November  15,  150,000  workers**®  had 

been  placed  in  Army  and  Navy  jobs.  On  January 
1,  the  quota  had  risen  to  200,000.**®  March  first 
saw  it  shoot  up  over  the  300,000  mark.  (These 
figures  do  not  include  the  thousands  of**  em¬ 
ployees  who  had  been  placed  on  vital  defense  jobs 
in  factories  and  other  establishments  at  that  time.) 

Late  in**®  1940  the  War  Department  needed  tele¬ 
phone  construction  men  at  the  Canal  Zone.  The 
Commission*®®  explained  the  need  to  broadcasters. 
Within  a  week,  the  jobs  had  been  filled.  During 
February  the  NAB***®  prepared  bulletins  to  assist 
the  Navy  in  securing  embryo  pilots  for  service 
with  the  fleet.  The  nrst**®  announcements  hit  the 
studios  on  Februa^  17.  Two  days  later  letters 
were  pouring  into**®  Washington  saying  requests 
were  on  the  air,  and  applicants  began  popping  up 
all  over  the  country  to  fill  the**®  gap.  Similarly, 
13,000  men  reported  for  border  patrol  duty  a 
week  after  Radio  had*"®  broadcast  the  call. 

Hardly  had  the  preparedness  program  swung 
into  action  than  along  came  the  Selective  Service^” 
Bill  and  the  subsequent  task  of  registering  16,- 
400,000  men  for  military**®  training.  Bewildered 
eligibles  were  in  a  quandary.  Just  what  did  Se¬ 
lective  Service  mean?  Why,  where,  and  when”® 
did  one  register? 

Again  the  Administration  turned  to  Radio  as 
one  of  the  chief  mediums  for  spreading”®  neces¬ 
sary  information.  Networks  promptly  turned 
over  their  wires — stations  their  microphones — to 
government***  officials,  recruiting  officers  and  news 
correspondents  assigned  the  job  of  clarifying  the 
bill.  Studios**®  suddenly  went  all  aglitter  with 
gold  braid  and  brass  buttons,  as  brigadier  generals, 
colonels,  majors,  captains**®  took  command  of  the 
mikes  to  smooth  out  perplexing  problems  over 
the  air.  Station  scouts  combed  their  areas  to**® 
locate  first  drawees — rounded  up  the  "lucky”  158’s 
in  their  territory — had  the  men  talking**®  over  the 
microphone  two  hours  after  Washington  had  an¬ 
nounced  the  first  capsule  drawn  from  the  big 
bowl. 

Mobile  units*®*  sent  out  from  Columbia  and 
Mutual  kept  abreast  of  the  first  contingent  of 
selectees  as  they  arrived”®  in  camp  at  Fort  Dix, 
New  Jersey.  Dave  Driscoll  spent  three  days  at 
the  Fort,  living  the  life  of  a  draftee,  before’*®  he 
started  an  intensive  series  of  descriptive  broadcasts 
which  went  over  the  air  six  times  a  day — from 
reveille’**  to  taps.  Rookies  themselves  were  in¬ 
terviewed — giving  first  imwessions  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  settings  in  which  they^  expected  to  live  for 
the  coming  year.  Bunks,  uniforms,  utensils,  arms 
—all  the  paraphernalia  which  transforms*®*  a 
civilian  into  a  soldier — were  discussed. 

Colonial  Network  did  a  similar  job  from  Fort 
Devens**  when  the  first  quota  of  selectees  were 
inducted  into  service  at  that  location. 

For  months  past  hundreds**®  of  stations  have 
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been  broadcasting  Army,  Navy,  Marine,  aviation 
programs  and  spots. 

With  the  passage  of  the**®  Lease- Lend  Bill  came 
the  President’s  trumpet  call  to  fall  in  line  behind 
an  industrial  effort  to  win  the  war.**®  "No  part- 
time  job  this — no  'Business  as  usual.’  ”  And  the 
cry  for  civilian  workers  swept  the  country  with*®* 
unprecedented  vehemence.  Federal,  state,  and 
local  employment  groups  from  coast  to  coast  or¬ 
ganized  drives.  New  establishments®*®  opened. 
Others  expanded.  And  from  millions  of  receivers 
into  millions  of  living  rooms  the  message®*® 
boomed  out  as  fresh  batches  of  manpower  an¬ 
nouncements  flooded  the  stations. 

Reports  from  NBC,  Columbia,**®  Mutual,  Colo¬ 
nial,  and  Don  Lee  show  that  the  networks  arc- 
backing  the  gigantic  industrial  drive  with**®  every 
watt  of  power  at  their  command. 

In  "Defense  for  America”  NBC  is  taking  the 
nation’®®®  behind  the  scenes — showing  industry 
actually  at  work  on  defense  projects.  Presented 
in  collaboration’®*®  with  the  National  Association 
of  Manufacturers,  the  series  covers  machine  tools, 
aircraft,  oil,‘®“  tanks,  ship  building,  chemicals, 
arms,  cotton,  steel,  rubber,  automobiles.  On  the 
magic  carpet  of  Radio  the’®*®  audience  is  trans¬ 
ported  into  humming  plants.  The  narrative  script 
is  supplemented  by  microphone  interviews’®*®  with 
workmen  at  their  lathes  and  machines. 

According  to  Columbia  it's  almost  impossible 
to  put”"®  anything  on  the  air  these  days  which 
does  not  directly  or  indirectly  tie  in  with  defense. 

Mutual’s  mikes  have”*®  been  hopping  all  over 
the  country  to  pick  up  the  story  of  plane  and  tank 
manufacture  and  to  depict  how”*®  workers  are  be¬ 
ing  absorbed  in  these  vital  defense  industries.  In 
addition  to  carrying  chain  broadcasts  many”** 
stations  have  inaugurated  programs  of  their  own 
to  stimulate  interest  in  the  defense  program;  to”** 
keep  the  public  informed  of  its  progress  and  to 
speed  up  employment  in  defense  industries. 

Feeding  those  very’”®  necessary  sugar-coated 
pills  labelled  "Morale”  to  bewildered  you^sters 
suddenly  whisked  off  to  camp  is  another'**  im¬ 
portant  defense  angle  right  down  Broadcastings 
alley.  Incidentally,  the  tonic  being  served  over^ 
the  air  is  helping  home  folks  as  well  to  digest 
vith  a  minimum  amount  of 
,  it  has  wiped  away  many 
a  tear  and  replaced  many  a  worry  wrinkle  with 
a  smile. 

Broadcasts  reveal”*®  how  the  problems  of  whip¬ 
ping  into  shape  the  nation’s  greatest  peace-time 
army  are  being  solved.  Announcers'***  interview 
high  ranking  officers,  medical  men,  mess  officers, 
orderlies,  cooks,  cobblers,  and  conscripts  them¬ 
selves.  The’*”  audience  learns  how  and  when  the 
trainees  eat,  sleep,  work,  play,  and  are  enter¬ 
tained.  Such  human  interest  episodes'**®  as  "Blue 
Monday,”  "Army  Wash  Day,”  amateur  shows  and 
boxing  bouts  were  aired. 

Columbia’s  "Dear  Mom,”  one  of  the  most”** 
popular  of  "You’re  in  the  Army  Now”  brands  of 
entertainment,  features  the  gay  adventures  of  two 
fictitious’**®  Army  selectees  in  their  comic  en¬ 
counters  with  a  tough  top-sergeant. 

Despite  the  tremendous  responsibilities’*** 
shouldered  by  broadcasters  in  their  defense  ac¬ 
tivities,  the  country  can  still  tune  in  and  hear  a 
free  flow’*”  of  jazz  and  symphony,  sketch  and 
quiz,  opera,  drama,  and  comedy.  This  is  as  it 
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ADVANCE  IN  BUSINESS  EDUCATION 
By  Preparing  for  Promotion  in  Advance! 


GREGG  COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION  SERIES 


For  Commercial  Teachers  or  Teachers  in  Training 


DISTRIBUTIVE  EDUCATION,  by  Kenneth  B.  Haas.  The  why,  the  where,  and  the 
how  of  distributive  education.  A  1941  book  that  gives  the  first  complete  treatment 
of  this  new  field  of  education.  By  an  outstanding  authority.  Valuable  for  distrib¬ 
utive  education  teachers,  and  as  a  text  for  teacher-training  classes. 

List  Price,  $2.00 

BUSINESS  EDUCATION  —  BASIC  PRINCIPLES  AND  TRENDS,  by  Herbert  A 
Tonne.  This  book  fills  a  long-recognized  need  in  the  field  of  commercial  teach¬ 
ing.  The  first  twelve  chapters  deal  with  the  place  of  business  education  in  the 
secondary  schools  in  terms  of  its  objectives.  The  remaining  chapters  are  con¬ 
cerned  with  training  for  various  business  occupations.  The  author  is  a  widely 
experienced  teacher  and  teacher  trainer.  List  Price,  $2.00 

TWENTY  SHORTCUTS  TO  SHORTHAND  SPEED,  by  Clyde  I.  Blanchard.  A  vet¬ 
eran  shorthand  teacher  presents  fundamental  procedures  for  increased  effective¬ 
ness  in  building  student  speed  up  to  120  words  a  minute.  Each  of  these  twenty 
fundamental  teaching  principles  is  discussed  in  a  detailed  and  practical  manner. 
A  "must"  book  for  improving  teaching  effectiveness.  List  Price,  $1.00 

RESEARCH  APPLIED  TO  BUSINESS  EDUCATION,  by  Haynes  and  Humphrey. 

For  those  who  are  research-minded,  this  book  is  a  guide  to  accepted  research 
standards  and  procedures.  It  covers  such  topics  as  basic  principles  of  research, 
methodology,  research  applicable  to  business  education,  elementary  statistical 
techniques,  collection  and  classification  of  data,  and  abstracts  of  selected  stud¬ 
ies  in  business  education.  List  Price,  $2.00 
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>houl(J  bt,  bays  the  industry.'^*"  For  relaxation  and 
laughter,  during  periods  of  tension,  may  he  as 
important  to  the  nationaf'^  security  and  morale 
as  more  tangible  defense  weapons. 

To  tell  the  whole  story  of  Radio’s  contribu- 
tion’“®  to  National  Defense  would  require  vol¬ 
umes.  Perhaps  the  best  way  to  judge  what 
Radio  already  has’““  accomplished  would  be  to 
visualize  launching  this  gigantic  defense  movement 
without  Broadcasting’s  help.  Surely, w'hen  the 
final  chapter  of  the  great  emergency  is  written 
special  tribute  will  be  due  the  men  who  manned'"^’ 
America’s  microphones  to  safeguard  Democrao’. 
(1549). 


Parachute  War  on  Forest  Fires 

By  DON  EDDY 
From  TFtlS  WEEK  Magazine 

(Concluded  from  the  September  i»sue ) 

Rt printed  by  special  permission  of  the  author  and 
publishers 

IT  WAS  early  afternoon  when  the  four  men  in 
the  searching  plane — pilots  Earl  Vance  and  Frank 
Derry,  with’“*  parachutists  Chet  Derry  and  Dick 
Lynch — saw  a  movement  on  the  ground.  It  was 
Nielson,  waving  his  shirt.  The  plane  was  crump- 
led’®“  near  a  small  lake  at  the  base  of  a  700-foot 
cliff.  They  parachuted  a  radio  set  with’**”  in¬ 
structions  for  its  use,  but  Nielson  couldn’t  make 
it  w'ork.  So  Chet  stepped  overside. 

Battling  Tragedy 

Twelve  minutes  later  he  reported"**’  by  radio 
that  the  pilot,  Robert  Maricich,  w^as  dead,  and  his 
companion,  Dell  Clabaugh,  critically  injured.’"*" 
"Better  get  a  doctor,”  he  advised.  "This  man 
should  not  be  moved.”  Like  all  the  chutists,  he 
has  had  medical  training.”"® 

The  plane  dropped  blankets  and  food  and 
roared  aw'ay.  Within  ninety  minutes  it  picked  up 
Dr.  J.  P.  01macher”“  and  returned  him  to  the 
nearest  emergency  landing  field,  one  of  the  seven¬ 
ty-six  maintained  by  the  Service.”*"  Horses  had 
been  ordered  by  radio.  The  physician  reached 
the  wreck  that  night.  He  credited  Nielson’s  alert¬ 
ness”""  and  Derry’s  medical  skill  for  the  fact 
that  Clabaugh  could  be  expected  to  recover. 

Added  to  the  hazards”*"  of  the  parachutists  is 
the  fact  that  they  only  fight  fires  in  fastnesses 
which  cannot  be  reached  readily  by’““  trail.  That’s 
why  they  are  paid  more — $200  a  month  instead  of 
the  usual  $125.”^  Inordinately  proud  of  them. 
Chief  Headley  told  me:  "One  of  those  fellow's  is 
better  than  one  hundred  ordinary”**"  men.  Two 
of  them  can  handle  any  fire,  if  they  get  it  young 
enough.”  Shortly  afterward,  deep  in  Idaho,’**®  his 
words  were  proven. 

At  8:33  a.m.  on  July  16,  a  lookout  saw  smoke. 
Twenty  minutes  later’**"  it  was  reported  by  another 
lookout.  By  a  process  of  triangulation,  the  fire 
was  placed  at  the’®"®  edge  of  a  veritable  tinderbox, 
a  brushy  region  encompassing  twenty  square  miles. 
Men  on  foot  or  muleback’®®"  w'ould  need  a  day 
to  reach  it.  That  would  be  too  late. 

A  plane  cruising  over  the  forest  was  called  in 


by  radio.’®*".  Two  hours  and  ten  minutes  after  the 
first  report,  Rufus  Robinson — the  same  Rufe — and 
James  Waite  stepped  into  space,*®**  landing  in 
thorny  undergrowth  and  fallen  trees.  They  talked 
with  the  plane,  retrieved  the  parachuted  tools — 
and  had  the’®*"  fire  hemmed  in  by  nightfall.  When 
the  relief  crew  arrived  next  day  they  were  still 
holding  it. 

These  and  similar  exploits’*®"  have  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  Army  and  Navy.  Officers  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  military'*®"  use  of  parachutes  and  ac¬ 
tive  in  the  national-defense  program  flew  to  Mon¬ 
tana  last  summer  to  watch  the’**"  foresters  in  ac¬ 
tion.  In  Washington,  subsequently,  I  heard  ru¬ 
mors  that  the  smoke  jumpers  may  be  command¬ 
eered’**'  to  teach  their  trick  to  our  Army. 

There  has  been  only  one  instance  of  a  chute 
catching  in  a  tree,  then  slipping.  That’**"  hap¬ 
pened  to  Chet  Derry.  He  dropped  into  the  top 
of  a  lOO-foot  larch.  His  weight  broke  the  tree 
and  he  started’’""  to  fall.  Fortunately,  the  canopy 
opened  and  let  him  down  with  no  more  than  the 
normal  parachute-landing’®®"  shock.  "I  thought 
my  number  w'as  up,”  he  said. 

Forestry  chutes  are  thirty  feet  wide  and  drop 
at  twelve  feet  per  second.  That’s’®*"  larger,  and 
slower,  than  usual.  They  w'ere  developed  by  a 
manufacturer  in  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,’®**  and 
have  ingenious  side  flaps  for  steering.  In  several 
practice  jumps,  they  have  been  actually  sailed’®*" 
into  the  wind,  once  for  three-quarters  of  a  mile. 
The  jumpers  told  me  it  usually  would  be  easy 
to  land’*""  on  the  ground,  but  they  prefer  trees. 

I  asked  one  if  he  wasn’t  afraid  when  he  jumped 
the  first  time. 

'Td  be  lying  if’*®"  I  said  no,”  he  grinned.  "But 
the  real  jump  wasn’t  half  as  bad  as  the  one  I 
imagined  the  night  before.” 

After  Three  Jumps — 

Others’®*"  agreed  that  anticipation  was  much 
worse  than  realization.  Strangest  of  all  is  the 
fact  that  they  grow  to’"**  like  it.  "After  three 
jumps,”  said  one,  "you  begin  to  look  forward  to 
it.  It  isn’t  like  falling.  It’s  like  you  were’"*" 
stationary  and  everything  else  was  moving.”  The 
most  unpleasant  thing  is  the  initial  yank  when 
the  parachute”""  opens;  new  harness  was  recently 
devised  to  minimize  this.  The  men  prefer  to 
jump  from  2,000  feet”'®"  above  the  ground,  which 
may  be  as  much  as  11,000  feet  above  sea  level. 
The  thinness  of  the  high  air”*"  seems  to  make  no 
difference  in  the  rate  of  descent. 

Ready  to  leap,  a  smoke  jumper’s  outfit  repre¬ 
sents  an”*"  investment  of  about  $500.  Piece  de 
resistance  is  the  tiny  two-way  radio,  3x5x12”*" 
inches  and  weighing  six  pounds.  It  operates  at 
about  35,000  kilocycles  and  has  an  extreme’*"" 
range  of  100  miles.  The  service  owns  3,000  of 
them  and  each  jumper  carries  one,  besides  emer¬ 
gency’*®"  rations,  compass,  maps,  water,  and  first- 
aid  kit.  All  are  stowed  in  pockets  of  his  rubber- 
padded,  plentifully’**"  zippered  canvas  uniform. 
He  w'ears  ankle  braces,  a  leather  abdominal  girdle, 
heavy  neck  protector,’*®"  crash  helmet,  and  steel 
mask. 

There  are  about  3,000  fires  a  year  in  the  North¬ 
west — 16,000  in  all  the  nearly***"  200,000,000 
acres  of  the  national  parks  and  forests.  Every 
year,  out  there,  about  100’**  fires  make  trouble  be- 
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cause  they  cannot  be  reached  quickly.  That’s 
where  the  smoke  jumpers  come  in. 

During  the  test  periods’*”  I  took  a  ride  one  day 
with  Captain  Harold  C.  King,  forestry  pilot,  in 
his  440-horse-power‘*”  Stinson  Reliant,  and 
watched  a  couple  of  the  boys  go  overside.  I’ll 
confess  my  stomach  did  flip-flops.  I  recalled’** 
the  time  Nick  Mamer  and  Howard  Flint,  both 
seasoned  woodsmen,  were  trapped  when  their  mo¬ 
tor  conked  out  over  rough  country.’*®  They  had 
parachutes,  but  they  didn’t  jump.  In  the  hos¬ 
pital  later,  Mamer  said: 

"Brother,  I  took  a  look  at  those”*  trees  down 
there  and  said  to  myself,  'Nick,  would  you  rather 
go  to  heaven  on  a  snag  or  in  a  cockpit?’  and  so 
P*®  stuck  to  the  plane." 

I  know  how  he  felt.  They  can  have  it!  (2029) 


The  Lion  in  Love 


(Junior  O,  C.  /t.  Tort  for  October) 

IT  HAPPENED  in  the  days  of  old  that  a  lion 
fell  in  love  with  a  woodman's  daughter  and  had 
the  folly  to  ask”  for  her  hand.  Not  much  pleased 
but  loath  to  displease  so  big  a  brute,  the  woodman 
hit  upon  this  plan: 

"I  feel  flattered  with*  your  choice  but,  gracious 
sir,  what  great  teeth  and  claws  you  have!  Where, 
is  the  damsel  that  would  not  be  frightened  of 
them?  You  must*  have  your  teeth  drawn  and 
your  claws  pared  before  you  ask  for  my  daughter.” 

The  lion  did  as  he  was  asked,  and  the  wood¬ 
man,*  no  longer  standing  in  awe  of  the  beast, 
seized  a  cudgel  and  drove  the  lion  from  his  door. 
(96) 


By  Wits  and  Wags 

MRS.  BROWN:  Whenever  I’m  in  the  dumps, 

I  get  myself  a  new  hat. 

Mrs.  Jones:  I  was  wondering  where  you  got 
them !  (20) 

•  •  • 

THE  department  store  engaged  an  efficiency 
expert,  whose  obsession  was  to  move  the  depart¬ 
ments  to  different”  parts  of  the  store  every  day. 
One  day  a  section  would  be  on  the  top  floor,  the 
next  it  would  be  in  the  basement,*  and  on  the 
third  it  would  be  placed  where  the  restaurant  had 
been. 

After  three  weeks  of  this  an  old  lady  ap¬ 
proached*  a  harassed  floorwalker  and  asked  him 
if  he  could  tell  her  where  the  draperies  depart¬ 
ment  was. 

"No,  madam,”  he  said*  wearily;  "but  if  you’ll 
stand  here  for  a  few  minutes  I’m  sure  you’ll  see 
it  go  by!”  (94) 

•  •  • 

A  YOUNG  WOMAN  walked  into  a  railroad 
ticket  office  in  Chicago  and  asked  for  a  ticket  to 
New  York. 

"Do*  you  w'ish  to  go  by  Buffalo?’’  asked  the 
ticket  agent. 

"Certainly  not!’’  she  replied.  "By  train,  if 
you  please.”  (39) 

•  •  • 

THE  MAN,  running  after  a  street  car,  shouted 
to  the  conductor:  "How  much  to  the  station  from 
here  ?’’ 

"Five  cents,’’  replied*  the  conductor. 

The  man  continued  to  run,  and,  having  covered 
another  stretch,  inquired  breathlessly  of  the*  con¬ 
ductor:  "How  much  now?’’ 

"Eight  cents,”  retorted  the  conductor.  "You’re 
running  the  wrong  way.”  (54) 

•  •  • 

YOU  HAVE  INSECTS  to  thank  for  the  com¬ 
fortable  bed  in  which  you  sleep.  Many  years  ago 
everyone  slept  on*  the  ground,  sharing  his  bed 
with  creeping  things  of  the  night.  Eventually 
some  progressive  person  grew  tired  of*  this  ar¬ 
rangement  and  raised  his  bed  on  stilts  to  escape 
the  unwelcome  visitors.  The  idea  worked  so 
well  that*  the  habit  of  sleeping  on  raised  beds  has 
persisted -in  most  countries  to  this  day.  (74) — 
Classmate 


Mental  Projection  Room 

(October  O.  C.  A,  Membership  Test) 

AT  the  end  of  the  day  movie  actors  retire  to 
the  projection  room  and  view  the  scenes  they 
have  made.  Thus  they  study*  and  improve  their 
techniques.  Scenes  that  fall  below  the  required 
standard  are  retaken  the  next  day.  Mistakes  are* 
corrected.  Definite  improvements  are  made. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  each  should  have  a 
Mental  Projection  Room  in  which*  we  may 
quietly  unreel  the  pictures  of  our  daily  acting  in 
the  Drama  of  Life.  Those  unkind  words,  that* 
thoughtless  act,  the  frown  that  furrows  our  brow 
— these  things  flash  before  us  on  the  Screen  of 
our  Mind. 

But  tomorrow  is’*  another  day  and  we  have  a 
new  opportunity  to  improve  our  actions  by  words 
of  encouragement  and  cheer,’*  by  acts  of  helpful¬ 
ness  and  service.  We  can  so  act  that  when  eve¬ 
ning  shadows  come  we  may  be  proud  of  the 
Mental’*  Movie  of  the  day  we  have  lived.  (146) 


Pick  Your  Job  and  Land  It! 

by  Sidney  W.  Edlund 

Founder  of  the  Man  Marketing  Clinic. 

A  40-page  booklet  on  job  getting.  Orig¬ 
inally  published  in  the  B.E.W,  Outlines 
clearly  the  steps  by  which  students  can 
learn  how  to  choose  and  get  their  future 
jobs. 

Single  copies,  20c  net,  postpaid 
Ten  or  more  copies,  13c  each 
Send  your  class  order  TODAY 


The  Business  Education  World 
270  Madison  Avenue 
New  York,  New  York. 

Please  send  . copies  of  “Pick  Your  Job 

and  Land  It!” 

Remittance  in  full  enclosed,  $  . 

Name  .  . 

Address  . 
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